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PBEFACE TO ENGLISH TMNSUnON. 



Having been informed that my work on the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States is about to 
appear in an English translation, and having been 
requested to write a Preface for this translation, I feel 
myself called upon to make the following observa- 
tions. 

The fact that a book is about to appear before a 
public different jfrom that for which it was originally 
intended, cannot but render the Author more than ever 
alive to its defects — such, at least, is the case with me in 
the present instance. In writing for my own countrymen, 
I knew myself to be writing for a public almost totally 
ignorant of all matters relating to national education in 
the United States ; and feeling that I could not pos- 
sibly, in the work which I had planned, treat so wide* a 
subject in so full and complete a manner as it deserved, 
yet being anxious to give a general exposition of the 
whole, I limited myself on several essential points to a 
few short notices only, hoping that either I myself or 
some other writer might on a future occasion have an 
opportunity of filling up the gaps which I left open. 
Such as it is, however, the work will, I trust, be found 
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The United States are the only communities in the 
world which from their very commencement were pre- 
pared to estabUsh popular education as one of the 
fundamental pillars of the social and pohtical fabric ; 
they are the only communities in which the highest 
possible degree of enlightenment in the people has been 
practically and universally recognised, not only as a 
very desirable object from the philanthropic point of 
view, but also as constituting the principal cog-wheel 
in the machinery of the State. 

But America no longer stands alone in this respect; 
in Europe also popular education is about to pass, or 
has in a great measure already passed, from the hands 
of the philanthropist into the domain of the statesman. 
I think that by this time the opinion is becoming 
pretty generally established, that the cheapest and most 
effective remedy against pauperism would be to give to 
every individual that amount of education^ and that 
feehng of self-respect, which, if they do not prevent 
poverty, at least render pauperism impossible — that it 
is better to keep the youth of the country imprisoned 
in a school during some hours of the day, than to let 
a certain number of individuals pine away the whole of 
their lives in prisons and houses of correction, as 
victims of crime bom of ignorance and brutality — 
that general enlightenment among the citizens of a 
country is the most watchful and the most active police 
force — that the standing army which most effectively 
guarantees the independence of a State, is an army of 
school-children — and that the country that possesses 
the most numerous and best disciplined army of this 
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kind, will eventaally prove to be, not only the happiest, 
but also (supposing all other matters to be equal) the 
most powerful. 

In effect, national enlightenment will always, and in 
every branch of administration, prove the most effective 
ally of statesmanship. And while so many of the 
other auxiliary means of which statesmen are obliged 
to avail themselves, are in themselves either useless or 
reprehensible, and altogether such as can only be tole- 
rated on account of the object for the attainment of 
which they are employed, national education has the 
immense advantage of being at one and the same 
time the most powerful means and the highest end 
that can be proposed for national activity. 

According to my opinion, it is from this point of 
view that national education ought to be considered in 
the present day, and it is from this point of view it is 
particularly desirable that the system of popular schools 
in America should be known and studied in Europe. 

The Author. 



Stockholm, March, 1853. 
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No thinking person can behold with indifference the 
political movements at present taking place in Europe. 
No one can ask himself, without a feeling of anxiety 
for the future, whither these movements are tending. 
No one who has any feeling for the commonweal can 
refrain from speculating upon the forces which are in 
action, and from endeavouring, if possible, to contri- 
bute, at least in some slight measure, to direct them 
towards an end which promises benefits to humanity. 

I shall not, I trust, be understood as meaning 
hereby that a necessity exists for a new theory of social 
organization; and still less as having one myself to 
propound. It is not theories that are required. In- 
deed, could theories secure the happiuess of mankind, 
there would be nothing left for us to desire. But it 
has often struck me that the present moment is pecu- 
liarly suited for taking a survey of the political state 
of the world, from the simple point of view of expe- 
rience, and — if there be a country in which there is 
liberty without licence, progress without revolution, 
and order without oppression — for making ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with all the conditions and 
circumstances that have secured to that country such 
extraordinary blessings. 
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That there is indeed a general tendency in thiB 
direction, is proved by the existence of strong predi- 
lectioDS, vbich, though less commented upon than 
many phenomena of minor importance, are, never- 
theless, highly deserving of nodoe, and cannot there- 
fore have escaped the observation of those who are 
earnestly watching the signs of the times. 

I shall now proceed to explain the nature of these 
predilections, and how they are evinced. In our 
country, as well as in the other continental States of 
Europe, French civilization has hitherto exercised a 
powerful and undisputed influence. The French lan- 
guage and French manners have taken root every- 
where, and every social and political movement in 
France has given the signal for similar movements in 
other States. In a word, as regards general civilization, 
France has always been the leader among the conti- 
nental nations of £urope. 

In the meanwhile, England, notwithstanding her 
immense weight in the political scales, as regards all 
questions of external policy, has exercised compara- 
tively but little influence on the internal development 
of these nations. Separated by her geographical 
position &om the rest of Europe, her civilization has 
been regarded as eccentric and pecuhar. English 
literature has indeed been much admired; but the 
number of those who have studied this literature in 
the original language has hitherto been small. The 
extraordinary progress of England in material de- 
velopment has been much spoken of, as also the 
general piety and moraUty of the English people; but 
comparativdy few persons have taken the trouble to 
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examine these matters on the spot. The political 
institations, also, of England have been much lauded ; 
but considerable ignorance has nevertheless been be- 
trayed as to the true nature and character of these 
institutions, and they have not unfrequently been 
represented as being dependent on conditions so pecu- 
liar, that other countries could learn little or nothing 
firom them. 

In these respects a great change has taken place of 
late. Those who remember how unusual it was, about 
fifteen or twenty years ago, to meet with individuals 
among our countrymen who were acquainted with the 
English language and literature, must be astonished to 
find how common such knowledge is in the present 
day. Indeed, it is now almost considered an indis- 
pensable part of a good education, and even of the 
education of young women, whose mental training 
was formerly regarded as pretty nearly complete when 
they had learned to repeat parrot- like a few common- 
place Freuch phrases. It cannot either escape ob- 
servation, how many more of our countrymen visit 
England now than formerly, and how all who have 
thus become acquainted with that country return more 
or less impressed in favour of English civilizatiou. 
In a word, it is manifest that s}inpathy with England 
is in this country daily increasing, at the expense of 
the French sympathies which have hitherto prevailed. 

The same may be said to be the case in the other 
continental States. Even in France — which, as the 
leading representative of the continental civilization of 
Europe, has always stood so sharply opposed to Eng- 
land — the former hatred of that country is gradually 
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giving way to a more friendly disposition, and English 
literature and English manners are being more studied 
and adopted, while, at the same time, it is becoming 
more and more unusual to hold up English men and 
manners to ridicule on the stage. 

The great world-exhibition whicli took place in 
London last year has contributed, in a remarkable 
degree, to strengthen this amicable disposition towards 
England; and by its peaceful means English civiliza- 
tion has effected untold conquests among the conti- 
nental nations. 

If we inquire into the origin of this general change 
of feeling, it may no doubt be asserted with truth, that 
a growing appreciation of the intrinsic value of the 
English literature, as well as the immense influence 
exerted by England through means of her industrial 
enterprise, have greatly contributed to bring it about; 
yet these circumstances are far from being the only, or 
even the most important, causes. 

In the present day, every endeavour to account for 
sympathies and antipathies between nations must ne- 
cessarily lead us into the sphere of politics; and, in 
my opinion, if there be anything at the present moment 
that attracts the feelings and the attention of the 
European nations towards England, it is a presenti- 
ment, or an instinct (and the instincts of nations are 
powerful and clear-sighted), that tells them that it is 
from the English race that they are to learn the solu- 
tion of those social problems which have so long 
puzzled the continental States, and which they have 
hitherto in vain endeavoured to solve. 

At first sight it may appear strange, that in the 
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midst of the republican tendencies of the Continent 
there should be any desire to seek examples for imita- 
tion in monarchical England; that in the midst of 
the struggle for the introduction of the principle of 
individualism into the social organization, a thought 
should be turned towards a country whose social con- 
stitution is so strongly impressed with an aristocratic 
and plutocratic character. 

If, nevertheless, such be really the case, it must be 
because the nations have come to the conviction that 
a republican form of government, and the estabUsh- 
ment of the principle of individualism, do not in 
themselves constitute a sufficiently secure foundation 
for the prosperity and the liberty of a nation. It has 
been proved in practice, that the monarchical and 
aristocratic-plutocratic constitution of Eugland offers 
much surer guarantees for national prosperity and 
indiiddual liberty than any of the republics which have 
of late been tried on the Continent. Why this is so 
will be shown as soon as I have removed my readers 
to the field on which I have carried on the inquiries, 
the results of which are given in this work. 

Having visited England in 1848, 1 flattered myself 
that I understood pretty well the nature of the forces 
which had in that country led to such great political 
results. But I found, at the same time, that these 
forces were so hemmed in by antiquated, and some- 
times conflicting, institutions, that it was often difficult 
to form a clear judgment of their activity. It struck 
me at once, that the matters which I am here alluding 
to might be more thoroughly studied in the United 
States, where, notwithstanding the differences caused 
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by the republican form of govemiDent, the fundamental 
powers at work in the social system are the same as in 
England^ but are allowed freer scope to develope 
themselves, and must, therefore, necessarily manifest 
themselves more clearly. The desire to visit the 
United States, to which this conviction gave rise, was 
supported by a stipend from the public exchequer, and 
I trust that the communications I am about to make 
may, in some measure, repay the debt which I have 
thus incurred to the public. 

It was not my object to study the poUdcal insti- 
tutions of the United States. These are well known, 
at least so far as regards the fundamental principles, 
and there is little or nothing to add on the subject. 
But, on the other side, it has occurred to me that 
there was much call for inquiry into specific points 
of American civilization, and the more so as it is only 
through the study of details that a clear and distinct 
conception of the whole can be acquired. 

The subject to which my inquiries have been par- 
ticularly directed is the state of general intellectual 
cultivation in the United States, together with the 
organization of national instruction in all its branches. 
I have aimed at ascertaining how all matters relat- 
ing thereto have been developed under a system of 
government such as that of America, and what are its 
effects on the intellectual as well as material culture of 
the people; and I have flattered myself that a full 
investigation of this subject would be the more inte- 
resting, because, as far as my knowledge goes, neither 
my own country nor the rest of Europe possesses any 
further information relative to these points than such 
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detached and cursory notices as may be found in books 
of travel treating of miscellaneous subjects. 

While pursuing the interesting task of observing 
how mental culture is conducted and promoted in a 
coantry whose institutions are such as those of Ame- 
rica, we are, by means of the organization of the 
agencies at work, enabled to obtain many important 
glances into the nature of the whole social fabric. I 
know of no field of observation from which a more 
perfect conception may be formed of the American 
system of government than the department of public 
instruction, or which affords a more comprehensive 
view of the life of the community ; because in this 
department the observer is less exposed to be misled 
by political partizanship, or other disturbing causes. 

In no other department are the effects of local 
administa^tion, and of the exertions of individuals and 
of private associations for the promotion of public 
objects, more clearly manifested. In a word, in con- 
nection with no other question can we obtain a clearer 
insight into the nature of what the English and the 
Americans call self-government, the essence of which 
is, in fact, a strong spirit of local association. 

As regards this spirit, America is greatly in advance 
even of England, and all other countries have nearly 
everything to learn. A nearer view of the present 
political circumstances of Europe will show that here 
lies the only road by which the continental nations 
can escape from revolution as well as from despotism; 
and, if I be not greatly mistaken, it is an indistinct 
feeling of this fact which, more than anything else, at 
this moment draws them closer to the Anglo- Saxon 
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race — the only one which has as yet developed, in any 
prominent degree, the idea of self-government. 

Self-government — the only social organization which 
offers trustworthy guarantees for liberty ; which, where 
it exists, can secure freedom even in a monarchical 
State, and without which freedom will never prove any- 
thing but a chimera even in a republic; which is so 
little known on the continent of Europe, but under 
the protection of which England and America have 
enjoyed tranquillity and security in the midst of the 
political storms that have so violently shaken this 
quarter of the world : this is the goal towards which 
political movements must be made to tend, if we are 
ever to hope for lasting tranquillity and true liberty. 

It is curious to contemplate the development of 
political life in Europe from the point of view I have 
here selected. We see how the governments, animated 
by a spirit of centralization, sometimes well meaning, 
but always despotic, have endeavoured to destroy local 
liberties wherever they existed, in order to interfere 
directly or indirectly in even the most minute affairs 
of the community; while, for the same reason, or 
from some absurd and groundless fear, they have 
opposed the right of association with all their energies, 
and would, had they been able, have destroyed even 
its very spirit. De Tocqueville observes, that govern- 
ment in France has, in modem times, become much 
more centralized than it was even under Louis XIY. ; 
and in other countries as well, the despotic spirit of 
the governments has, under the less offensive name 
of centralizaidon, encroached more and more on the 
liberties of the people. 
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For a time^ the instinct of self-preservation in the 
privileged classes formed a strong hnlwark against the 
increasing lost for power in govemments. Inimical 
as these privileges were to popular liberty, they, never- 
theless, frequently served to protect the people against 
the encroachments of despotism. Based upon an 
unnatural foundation, class prerogatives, however, gra- 
dually declined in power and influence, until they were 
completely undermined, and partially destroyed, by the 
principle which has played the most prominent part in 
the political movements of modem times, viz.,- the 
principle of the rights of the individual. What have 
been the consequences of this change? 

Admirably and beneficially as the principle of in- 
dividualism has operated, in as far as it has been 
raised in opposition to the power of corporatious, 
it has, nevertheless, hitherto been so far from afford- 
ing auy guarantees against despotism, that it has, 
on the contrary, rather laboured in the service of the 
latter. Municipal and local liberties have in no way 
been increased by its action, while, on the contrary, 
the principle of association has under its influence 
assumed the chimerical forms of Socialism and Com- 
munism. Thus, the final effect of the principle of 
individualism has merely been to place the individual 
in face of despotism, powerless, isolated, and shorn of 
all support from class, corporation, or commune. 
What would be the results where such a state of 
things existed it was easy to foresee, and the experi- 
ence of our day proves it but too clearly; for it is 
through these means alone that despotism has been 
enabled to celebrate its supreme triumph, by letting 

B 3 
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centralization assume its ideal fonn, in that military 
dictatorship whose iron sceptre presses heavily upon 
Europe, and from which, as circumstances now stand, 
there seems to be no means of rescue save through 
violent revolutions. Will these revolutions again re- 
sult in an increase of despotism? and will Europe 
constantly be kept balancing between these two ex- 
tremes? 

My conviction is, that there is but one means by 
which to escape from this unfortunate position, viz., 
national self-government, such as it is understood in 
England and America. Nothing but a gradual exten- 
sion of well-established local liberties, and a gradual 
development of a sound system of association, can 
restore the lost equilibrium of the European commu- 
nities. 

To those who view the matter in this light, nothing 
can be of more pressing importance than to study in 
all their details the character and workings of self- 
government in those countries where it is already es- 
tablished, and more especially in America ; and from 
this point of view every investigation of details ac- 
quires a general interest. 

One thing in particular relating to this subject I 
must point out It is the generally-received opinion 
of Europe, that whatever evils may otherwise result 
from a system of centralization, it possesses at least 
one decided advantage, in as far as it gives greater 
strength and uniformity to the administration. Now, 
although in theory this opinion may have appearances 
in its favour, the evidence of experience proves it to 
be utterly untenable. No one can maintain with truth 
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that the administration in England, or in the United 
States, is in any way more feeble than that of the 
strongest centralized countries in Europe. Centrali- 
zation, it is true, leads to greater outward uniformity, 
at least, apparently, but under this is but too often 
concealed much real weakness ; whereas, in a country 
where local government prevails, there are many causes 
which not only tend considerably to strengthen the 
general administration, but which also contribute to 
produce greater uniformity in practice than would at 
first sight be supposed possible. 

This is, however, a point on which certainty is of 
importance, and this cannot be attained by general 
arguments, but solely by an investigation of facts in 
connexion with both systems of government. For 
this reason it is desirable that inquiries should be 
made into the workings and organization of various 
public matters, such as the internal means of inter- 
communication, the poor laws, public instruction, &c«, 
imder both systems, in order to ascertain in which 
case the greatest amount of efficiency and strength is 
manifested *, 

I hope that the present work will serve to throw 
some light upon this important question, as far as 
regards the various details of which it treats; and 
that it will also make the reader acquainted with other 
points relative to the decentralised system of govem- 

* For one purpose, indeed, centralization affords the strongest 
means, and that is for the perpetration of coups d'etat. Such 
cannot take place in countries where self-government has 
taken root. 
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ment in America, which are highly worthy of notice, 
and which I will touch upon in a few words. 

One of the most interesting circumstances connected 
with the latest development of the national life of 
America is, indeed, the introduction of increased cen- 
tralization, but in such a form, that without encroach- 
ing in any way on the people s right and practice of 
self-goyemment, it serves to introduce greater uni- 
formity in the administration, while on the one side 
it stimulates, and on the other it controls the action of 
the local bodies. How this is done will be shown in 
the sequel. At present I will only add, that the 
introduction even of the mere shadow of centraliza- 
tion, to which J have alluded, was not attempted 
before the system of self-government had attained to 
a stability and firmness which rendered it evident that 
there was nothing to fear from such an innovation. 

In no instance have the efiects of this measure been 
more clearly manifested than in the organization of 
the system of popular instruction, which thereby ac- 
quires a new interest, independently of a great many 
regulations relative to details which are worthy of 
being inquired into, and, in many instances, of being 
imitated. The first volume of the present work will 
be exclusively devoted to this subject. In the second 
volume I will endeavour to give an account of the 
material development of the United States in some 
particular directions. Each volume will form a sepa- 
rate whole. 

As regards my exposition of all these matters, I have 
endeavoured to appear simply in the character of a 
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narrator, feeling persuaded that I should thus best 
meet the wishes of my readers. I have therefore 
intruded but few arguments of my own; and^ when I 
have done so, it has merely been for the purpose of 
calling attention more particularly to points which I 
deem important I trust, howeyer, that my reflections 
have always been introduced in the narrative in a 
manner that will at once enable the reader to dis- 
tinguish between the facts as they exist, and my indi- 
vidual mode of viewing them. 

As regards local investigations, my activity has, in 
a great measure, been limited to some few of the 
eastern States; but, as regards many of the other 
States, I have enjoyed opportunities of collating the 
records of a great number of ofBcial proceedings, and 
other authentic sources of information. If, neverthe- 
less, I venture to describe not only the state of things 
in individual States of the American Union, but the 
state of things in the whole Union, it is because of 
the indisputable truth contained in the words of the 
eminent English author which I have selected as a 
motto for this work. 

The first section of the present volume treats of the 
organization of the popular schools, and the general 
education of the people; the second, of charity schools 
(in a very summary manner) ; the third, of the higher 
branches of education, and the especial means pro- 
vided for obtaining a learned and practical education. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Three great and important principles have been 
brought to bear upon the system of national education 
in the United States, and are daily more and more 
recognised, viz., 1, the duty of the State to watch over, 
and in a pecuniary sense to support, the education of 
the people; 2, the duty of the public, i. e., of the State 
and of the local communities, to prepare means of 
gratuitous instruction for all ; 3, the necessity of com- 
mon schools for all classes of the community and for 
all religious sects. In my exposition of the system 
of national schools in America, I will endeavour to 
show how far these principles have been successfully 
carried out, and what means have been employed for 
the purpose*. Even to this day they have many 

* "Bjfrte schools are meant in America such in which no fees 
are paid. PvUic schools is the name given to all schools which 
are supported by the public, and which are therefore under 
public controL The specific name for the national schools, as 
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opponents. Some persons, in conformity with their 
general principles of policy, think that education is a 
matter which lies entirely beyond the limits of legiti- 
mate State interference; that the latter ought to be 
restricted to matters relating to the civil institutions of 
the commonwealth, but ought not to be extended to 
spiritual matters, such as religion and education; that in 
so enlightened a community as the United States, the 
importance and value of education must be sufficiently 
recognised by the people to render all interference of the 
State superfluous ; that one ought, therefore, to avoid 
bestowing unnecessarily on the State a degree of in- 
fluence which is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
American constitution, and to leave with confidence all 
matters relating to education, to the care of individuals 
and of the local bodies. Others look upon it as a 
great injustice to tax citizens (whether it be by local 
rates or by general taxation) who may themselves be 
childless, for the purpose of providing means of edu- 
cation for the children of others; or, if they have 
children, for the support of schools which they may 
not perhaps approve; in which case they would, of 
course, in as far as their means allow of it, place 
their children in some private seminary, and would 
thus have to pay for two schools, or in a manner 
be obliged to pay a double school tax. Finally, as 
regards the third point, it is frequently argued — 

/'egards their rank as educational institutions, is, however, 
com/man schools. It is therefore more usual to say, '' such a 
person has had a good common school education,^* than to say 
that ''he has had a good public school education," although both 
terms are used. 
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sometimes irith trae religions zeel, sometimes with 
sectarian bigotry — that if the national schools are to 
be in common for all sects, and in consequence no 
direct religious instruction can be imparted, religion in 
general will be exposed to the greatest danger, and 
that therefore each sect ought to endeavour, as far as 
in it lies, to promote popular instruction within its own 
limits, either with or without pubhc support. On this 
side are likewise ranged stupid selfishness and short- 
sighted ignorance, which, though unable to appre- 
<nate the advantages of general education, either as 
relates to material or to spiritual matters, or the evils 
and even expenses entailed by negligence on this point, 
are, nevertheless, quite capable of energetic resistcince 
to any plan which threatens immediate expense, if it 
do not at the same time secure immediate personal 
benefits. 

On the other side it is urged, that, although the 
experience of America and England has shown that 
piety and religious worship do not require to be fos- 
tered and protected by the State, circumstances in the 
latter country have clearly proved that the same is not 
the case with national education ; that the only foun- 
dation on which a democratic constitution can rest 
with security is the moral and intellectual culture of 
the citizens, and that it must therefore be the first 
duty of the State to endeavour, by zealous attention to 
popular education, to fulfil the fundamental conditions 
of its own existence, and that this may be done with- 
out any undue centralization of power, and without in 
any way infiinging on the principle on which the sys- 
tem of government in America is based. Further, that 
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as the State has a recognised right to punish criminals, 
it must be supposed to have a still greater right to 
promote popular instruction, the best and most power- 
ful means of preventing crime*; and finally, that, 
although the right of property and the right of inhe- 
ritance are recognised, these must not be understood as 
comprising a monopoly of the very means which en- 
able a man to earn an honest livelihood, and teach him 
prudently to secure and invest his property, viz., know- 
ledge ; that all men have the same natural right to 
mental enlightenment as they have to enjoy the fresh 
air and the light of the sun, while, on the other hand, 
every man is bound to purchase his right to what he 
himself possesses at the price of such sacrifices as are 
justly imposed upon him, for the promotion of general 
enlightenment; that if the matter be only looked at from 
the selfish point of view, there can be no doubt that it 
is better to be taxed for the benefit of a school, than 
for the benefit of a workhouse or of a prison ^ for 
whatever be saved on the former, will most assuredly, 
and by a necessary sequence, have to be expended on 
the latter ; that as regards those persons who put their 
children to private schools, they are so much the less 
entitled to public consideration in this matter, as their 
doing so must be regarded as very prejudicial to that 
mixing of all classes which is so highly desirable in a 

* In England, as is well known, the question of the right of 
the State to interfere in matters of education has been much 
discussed. Mr. Macaulay, if I am not mistaken, makes some- 
where the following obserration on the subject : " He who has 
the right to hang people, must certainly also have the right to 
educate them.** 
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democratic community, and which is so much pro- 
moted by attendance at a common school. Lastly, as 
regards the sectarian objections, it is observed, that^ 
although it is true that in schools frequented in com- 
mon by pupils belonging to various religious sects, 
instmction cannot be given in dogmatical religion, yet 
this does not preclude the inculcation and upholding 
of a truly moral and religious spirit ; that there are 
many means besides the school for acquiring religious 
knowledge, and that these means have sufficed during 
two hundred years to maintain in America a higher 
degree of general religious culture than exists in any 
other country; whereas sectarian schools would only 
lead to such dissensions and intolerance as might 
eventually prove highly dangerous to civil liberty, as 
well as to liberty of conscience, and to true Christian 
piety. 

The latter opinions are at present held by the most 
distinguished schoolmen and thinkers of America, and, 
I have reason to believe, by a great majority of the 
people in the Free States, where a system of popular 
education partially based upon these principles is al- 
ready estabUshed ; and although much still remains to 
be done as regards the complete practical realization of 
the system, there is nevertheless reason to rejoice at 
the progress which has been made in this respect, par- 
ticularly of late years, as will be shown in the sequel. 
In the meantime the subjoined statement may serve to 
throw some light on the tenor of public opinion rela- 
tive to this question, while at the same time it presents 
an interesting example of the mode of proceeding in 
America in legislative matters. 
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In the State of New York, where a system of popu- 
lar education, otherwise in accordance with the princi- 
ples mentioned above, is established, the pupils of the 
schools were, however, obliged to pay certain fees in 
addition to the public subsidy. In the year 1849 the 
Legislature passed a bill for the total abolition of these 
fees, and the establishment of a perfect free-school 
system; but it was nevertheless considered advisable 
to take the opinion of the people on the question. It 
was in consequence submitted to the electors at the 
general election in the same year, and the result was 
that the bill was supported by 249,872 votes against 
91,951*. In the ensuing year the bill was, however, 
rescinded by the Legislature then sitting, in consequence 
of several complcdnts having been made against the in- 
conveniences with which its practical workings were 
attended, and it was a second time submitted to the 
decision of the people. On this occasion, also, the 
plurality of votes was in favour of the free-school 
system, although, owing to the exertions of the oppo- 
sition, the majority was not so large as on the former 
occasion ; yet, to the great dissatisfaction of the firiends 
of education, and in defiance of the opinions of the 
people, expressed by the majority, the Legislature has, 
in the present year, again pronounced the condem- 
nation of the bill of 1849. It can hardly be doubted, 
however, that a law embodying the former resolution 
will soon be passed. 

* As the parties were pretty nearly balanced on all purely 
political questions, it seems that the political opinions of the 
voters exercised no influence on their judgment of this ques- 
tion ; and I have been repeatedly assured that such is the case 
in general as regards all questions of popular education. 
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It has frequently been maintained elsewhere, that it 
was necessary that some payment to the school should 
be made by the parents or guardians of the pupils, in 
order to give them a greater interest in it; but in 
America this opinion, as may be judged from what has 
been stated, has been generally abandoned. It is in- 
deed, for the reasons just mentioned, considered highly 
desirable that the citizens should contribute to the 
support of the schools, not in the form of fees, but in 
that of a school tax. If selfish motives be sought as a 
basis for the interest in the school, it may certainly 
also be urged in favour of the latter expedient, that it 
would secure a much greater number of contributors 
than the former, as even those who have not children 
would be taxed. It cannot be denied that the pay- 
ment of fees to the schoolmaster in proportion to the 
time during which the child attends the school, must 
greatly promote a regular attendance ; that is to say, 
as far as regards such parents as have the means 
and the desire to make sacrifices for the education of 
their children ; but, on the other side, it may be said 
with equal truth, that to parents who are in a different 
position, or who think differently, the necessity of 
paying for the schooling of their children would be a 
reason for not sending them to school. It is true that, 
in all those localities in America where it was or still 
is customary to pay fees, measures have always been 
taken to secure gratuitous instruction to the children 
of the poor, but the prevalent opinion now is, that in 
this matter there ought to be no difference between the 
children of the rich and of the poor, and that the pos- 
sibility should be avoided of poor parents keeping their 
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children firom sobool, from motiYes of false delicacy, 
which might render it painfiil to them to ask for ex- 
emption from payment of the fees, a step which might 
by some be considered tantamount to asking alms, and 
to inscribing their names on the list of paupers. 

Before I proceed further, I ought to call attention to 
an essential difference which is exhibited in the de- 
velopment of the educational systems in Europe and 
America. In our quarter of the globe, the ruling 
powers early learnt to understand the necessity for 
founding institutions for the promotion of science and . 
literature. For centuries we have been in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent universities, which have been gra- 
dually developed in accordance with the requirements 
of the times, and we also possess other institutions 
connected with the higher branches of education, many 
of which greatly surpass everything of the kind in 
America. Now, although it is the higher classes tliat 
have chiefly been benefited by these institutions, it has 
nevertheless, in many instances, been considered right 
that the whole community should be taxed for the main- 
tenance of the latter, because by their means only the 
servants of the State can acquire the training necessary 
for the exercise of their duties. The education of the 
people, on the contrary, was in most countries left to the 
enterprise of individuals or to the zeal of the clergy, 
and was therefore but too often entirely neglected, or 
restricted to a very imperfect knowledge of the Christian 
doctrines; until of late years, when the exertions of 
philanthropists have succeeded in calling more atten- 
tion to this important subject. In America, on the 
contrary, popular education has from the beginning 
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beeD based upon the idea of citizenship, not of philan- 
thropy. There the gift of education to the people has 
not been considered merely as an act of charity to the 
poor, but as a privilege which every citizen, as such, 
had a right to claim, aod a duty which, by virtue of 
the social contract, every citizen binds himself to ftdfil ; 
and for the purpose of bestowing such education (that 
is to say, the miuimum of knowledge which every 
citizen ought to possess), the State is entitled to tax 
the community ; whereas, the higher branches of edu- 
cation, which only a small number of the people have 
the means of acquiring, have been looked upon as mat- 
ters concerning only those individuals who are anxious 
to avail themselves thereof, and have in consequence 
been left to private enterprise; the general force of 
circumstances, and the encouragement held out by the 
emoluments bestowed by the State on its servants, 
being regarded as sufficient inducements, to those who 
aspire to enter the public service, to acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge. The immediate consequences hereof 
are, that while in America we find most excellent 
popular schools, maintained at the expense of the 
State, there are but few institutions connected with 
the higher branches of education which do not owe 
their origin and maintenance solely to the exertions of 
individuals or private associations. What have been 
the effects of this system on the mental culture of the 
public servants in America, as well as on the develop- 
ment of literature, art, science, and industry, I will 
endeavour to show in the second pait of this work. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 

The first colonists in New England were particularly 
anxious to secure a good education to the growing 
generation. As soon as they had taken the first most 
necessary measures for ensuring the material well-being 
of the community, popular instruction became one of 
the chief objects of their solicitude. The laws passed 
by them relative to this subject are very remarkable, 
particularly if the period when they were introduced 
be taken into consideration. 

The first emigrants to America, the so-called pilgrim- 
fathers, landed there in 1620, and established themselves 
near Plymouth, in the present State of Massachusetts. 
Boston, the capital of this State, was founded in 1630; 
and the most ancient entry on the records of the town 
is dated in the autmnn of 1634. Under date 1635 is 
foimd the following minute: — 

''It was likewise unanimously resolved that our 
brother Philemon Purmont should be appointed school- 
master for the instruction and education of our chil- 
dren." At the same time thirty acres of land were 
granted for the support of the schoolmaster. Such 
was the humble beginning of the system of popular 
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education in Massachusetts, which has since then 
attained to so high a degree of excellence. 

In the year 1642 the general court {i.e, the House 
of Bepresentatives of that day) resolved to enjoin the 
local authorities to "keep a watchful eye on their 
brothers and neighbours, and above all things to see 
that there be no family in which so barbarous a state 
of things exist, as that the head thereof do not en- 
deavour either by his own exertions, or by the help of 
others, to impart sufficient instruction to his children 
and to his servants to enable them to read fluently the 
English language, and to acquire a knowledge of the 
penal laws, under a penalty of twenty shillings for 
such neglect" 

The same law determined that religious instruction 
should be afforded to all children, and enjoined all 
parents and heads of families '' to bring up their chil- 
dren and apprentices to some honest and lawful occu- 
pation, whether it be the tilling of the soil or some 
other trade, for their own good and for that of the com- 
munity, in case they could not or would not give them 
an education that would fit them for some higher 
calling." 

The local authorities were at the same time autho- 
rized to remove the children or servants of such parents 
or masters, who, after having been warned on the sub- 
ject, persevered in neglecting this duty, and to place 
the former under the guardianship of other heads of 
families, whom they might "deem worthy of taking the 
place of such unworthy parents " — boys until the age 
of twenty-one, girls until the age of eighteen. 

In 1647, when education had thus been rendered 

c 
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compulsory, the foundation was laid of that system of 
gratuitous instruction which exists to this day in Mas- 
sachusetts in all its essential features, though of course 
it has undergone some modifications. The law relating 
to this subject determines, "that every town* com- 
prising fifty families shall be boimd to support a 
teacher, who shall instruct the pupils frequenting the 
school in reading and writing; and that every town 
comprising .one hundred and fifty families, shall in 
like manner support a grammar school, the teachers 
of which shall be competent to prepare youth for enter- 
ing the university/* t Every infiringement of these 
regulations was punished with fines, which varied in 
amount according to the wealth and population of (he 
town, and which were applied for the benefit of the 
school. 

In Connecticut, the oldest of the New England 
States after Massachusetts, a law relative to the public 
schools was passed in 1650, which in its essential 
features was similar to the one just mentioned. The 
immense importance which was attached to education 
in these States, may be judged firom the remarkable 
passage in their penal code, which determines, *f that if 
any individual above the age of sixteen, and naturally 
of sound mind, swears at or strikes his or her father or 
mother, he or she shall be punished with death, except 
in cases where it can be fully proved that the parents 
have utterly neglected the education of the child.*' 
Indeed, what tales of neglected education might not 

* For the meaning of the word town, as it is used in Ame- 
rica, see next Chapter, 
t Haryard College was founded in 1636. 
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the scaffold and the prisons tell — or^ in the greater 
number of cases, of what else do they tell ! 

In Maine (which until the year 1820 formed part of 
Massachusetts, and has only since that period been an 
independent State), in Vermont, in New Hampshire 
(which was likewise, during the colonial period, for a 
time united with Massachusetts), and in Bbode Island, 
all of which States form together what is called New 
England, the fundamental principles of Massachusetts 
on the most important points have been adopted, al- 
though the laws of the above-mentioned States bearing 
on popular education are of much later date. 

The sum and substance of this system was to make 
popular education a matter of local administration as 
regards the support and the superintendence of the 
schools. Attendance at school was made compulsory. 
The reUgious instruction imparted, as well as the whole 
(nrganization generally, bore a Protestant character, 
but the schools were opened to all religious denomina- 
tions *. Under the influence of the excellent though 
rigid principles of religion, morality, order, and industry 
which prevailed throughout the community, the system 
proved most active and beneficial; and it was an 
almost unheard-of thing in New England to meet with 
an adolt, possessed of a sound mind, who could not 
read and write. 

* Formerly the religious question presented no great diffir 
eulties, partly because the number of sects was not so great as 
at present (particularly in one and the same community), 
partly because, before Irish immigration attained its present 
extraordinary development, the number of Catholics, especially 
in the north, was very smalL 
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Such was the state of things daring the whole of the 
colonial period and also subsequently. At the begin- 
ning of the present century, however, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the state of national education 
seems to have suffered a decline, which was real in as 
far as a greater amount of rudeness and ignorance was 
manifested, and apparent, in as far as the schools 
remained station^ without adopting any of those 
improvements which time had introduced into the 
methods of instruction. 

The causes of this state of things are not difficult to 
trace. The war of independence and the subsequent 
war with England proved, like all wars, bad allies 
of moral and intellectual culture. The higher as well 
as the lower branches of education suffered a long 
time from their consequences ; for not only were the 
schools during the wars reduced by the withdrawal of 
pupils and of the material means of support, but even 
after the conclusion of peace they suffered greatly in 
consequence of the necessity felt by individuals as well 
as the State to turn their attention exclusively to the 
restoration of their finances. 

The extraordinary progress in material civilization 
which took place in America subsequent to the last 
war with England, no doubt also contributed to the 
depression of the schools; for even independently of 
the general tendency to be absorbed by material in- 
terests, which were tlms developed, great temptations 
were presented to all skilful and industrious persons 
by tlie existing facilities for attaining not only inde- 
pendence, but even riches, by means of industry and 
commerce; and a love of adventure was created by 
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the great spirit of enterprise which prevailed, and par- 
ticularly the immense work of colonization going on 
in the west; and all these causes united must of course 
have rendered it difficult to find able persons to under- 
take the monotonous task of imparting knowledge, 
which in America, as well as elsewhere, is probably 
but little remuneratiye. 

After the introduction of the new form of govern- 
ment, it was, on the other side, quite natural, that at 
least for a time — until the ferment of the new political 
life had in a measure subsided — political questions 
should have chiefly occupied public attention ; and it 
ought not to create astonishment, if, while trying on 
for the first time the republican costume, the people 
should have forgotten that the schoolmaster is the only 
tailor who is able to make a garment of that kind 
strong enough to bear wear and tear. I am, however, 
bound to admit that legislative measures of that period, 
and various allusions to the subject made in public, 
testify that zeal for popular education was not entirely 
extinct^ ; although at the time they did not lead to any 
revival of activity within the sphere of national education. 

To what I have already said must be added another 
operating cause, namely, the conservative spirit which 
distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race, and which, though 
otherwise very different from the continental conserva- 
tism of Europe, has nevertheless this, in common with 
the latter, that it nourishes a blind and unconditional 

* At this period, for instance, New York, the most populous 
State in the Union, obtained its first school law ; and Congress 
allotted large tracts of land for the support of the schools in 
the west. 
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reverence for everything that dates from olden times. 
We cannot but honour the veneration in which the 
New Englanders hold the memory of the pilgrim- 
fathers and of the early colonists in general, for few 
men have been more deserving of the respect and 
affection of their descendants ; yet in this case as in 
others, we must be allowed to express censure when 
the veneration amounts almost to a trangression of the 
first commandment; and in the eyes of a true New 
Englander the founders of the colony are very often 
as infallible as the Pope in the eyes of an orthodox 
Catholic. According to his ideas, what they have done, 
be it right or wrong, cannot be improved. 

As regards public instruction, we may indeed excuse 
the founders of American society, if, in spite of their 
zeal, they failed to base their schools on better prin- 
ciples than such as were generally received at the 
period, and were in accordance with the customs and 
manners of the times ; and it is not they who are to 
blame if, in consequence, it became a hereditary cus- 
tom to make use of miserable hovels, devoid of all 
the necessary machinery and arrangements, as school- 
houses ; to employ teachers wanting in every qualifica- 
tion but that of being able to hear the children their 
lessons ; and to establish the rod as the ultimate regu- 
lator in matters of discipline. That all these evils 
really existed, although they may not have constituted 
the general rule, has been proved by the investigations 
of modem times; and their presence in a country 
which in all other respects had made such rapid pro- 
gress, can only be attributed to the conservative spirit 
described above. 
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Two more circumstances remain to be mentioned, 
which haye exercised an Influence on the state of 
popular education in America during the present 
century. The first of these is ther development of 
considerable manufacturing industry in some parts of 
the country, which, by furnishing remunerative employ- 
ment for children and young persons, drew them away 
from their proper field of labour — the schoohroom. 
This evil was, however, limited to certain localities, and 
was easily remedied by the legislative measures which 
were taken as soon as its existence became manifest. 

The second circumstance to which I have alluded, 
was, on the contrary, of a much more serious character, 
for although, on the one hand, it greatly contributed to 
the material development of the United States, on the 
other it not only acted as a check upon intellectual 
and moral progress, but caused a real degeneracy in 
this respect, and prepared a fearfiil trial for American 
civilization and American society. This trial America 
has passed through, as probably no other coimtry 
could have passed through it ; and at present there is 
every reason to hope that the danger is surmounted. 
I am alluding to the European emigiation to America, 
which has increased in so extraordinary a degree during 
the present century*. 

Tbo first emigrants to New England, and their im- 
mediate successors, were led to this change of residence 
principaUy by religious persecutions in the mother 
country, and they were, as already observed, distin- 
guished by a spirit of true and enlightened Christian 

* In a table appended to this Tolume, the reader will find 
some notices relative to European immigration into America. 
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piety and morality ; and this spirit, which continues to 
animate their descendants even to the present day, has 
contributed more than any direct legislative mea- 
sures to support the cause of enlightenment in Ame- 
rica. 

The European emigration of our times, however, 
presents a very different character. In by far the 
greater number of cases the present emigrants to Ame- 
rica are driven from their homes by material destitu- 
tion, which is but too often coupled with an equal 
degree of spiritual destitution; and thus ignorance, 
rudeness, immorality, and irreligion are introduced into 
America hand in hand with poverty. This is more 
particularly the case with the greater number of Irish 
who have during the present century poured into the 
United States; and to these evils must be added the 
difficulties whicli arise from the fact of the majority of 
the Irish being Catliolics. 

On arriving in America these emigrants (I am here 
only alluding to those among them to whom the above 
observations are applicable), if they have energy enough 
left to seek for it, easily find employment which secures 
to them what is. competence and even plenty when 
compared to what they were accustomed to at home ; 
but instead of avaihng themselves of this good fortune 
to improve their condition, it is too frequently only 
used as a means of satisfying their propensity to 
drunkenness and other vices. They do, indeed, soon 
learn to know their rights as citizens of a free State; 
but this knowledge only engenders licence; and though 
they do not fail, as soon as the law admits of it, to 
make their numerical influence felt in the general elec- 
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dons, if it be only as the tools of some popular leader, 
they do not so soon leam to understand the duties of 
a republican as these are understood by the native 
Americans. Although the school is before their eyes, 
opening wide its doors and inviting all to enter, they 
cannot make up their minds to send their children to 
it, partly because they have never learnt to appreciate 
knowledge and cultivation, and partly because they are 
prevented by their ultra-Catholic priests from availing 
themselves of educational institutions, which, though 
they carefully avoid every appearance of sectarianism, 
nevertheless owe their origin to Protestantism, and will 
therefore always by Catholics be suspected of heresy. 
The result is, that the cities are filled with crowds 
of young vagrants, who from their infancy imbibe 
such culture as may be obtained in the public streets, 
and thus become addicted to all kinds of vices*. In 
consequence of this state of things it will probably 

* According to the report of the head of the police in the 
dty of New York for the year 1849, there were in eleven of the 
eighteen wards of the city, 2955 vagrants of the ages from 
8 to 16 years, two-thirds of whom were girls. Among these 
were 1600 or 1700 who, although their parents were other- 
wise respectable, were allowed, particularly in the evening and 
on the Sundays, to stroll about the streets and alleys and give 
themselves up to vicious pursuits. The rest generally con- 
gregated about the quays, railway stations, &c., and Hved 
partly by stealing, partly by prostitution. Independently of 
these there were 2383 children, who, though having attained 
the age required, did not go to school. New York has about 
500,000 inhabitants, half of whom are Europeans, mostly Irish 
and Germans. The former constitute about one-third of tne 
whole population. 
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soon become necessary to introduce a law of compul- 
sory education, or to put such law into force wherever 
it ahready exists, although formerly there was never 
any call for such proceeding, and up to the present 
day the most admirable dhd persevering efforts have 
been made by persuasion and moral influences, to 
render it superfluous. I have heard many persons, 
who are thoroughly conversant with all matters relating 
to this subject, express opinions relative to the pro- 
bable future necessity for such a measure, however 
distasteful it may be to the national feeling. 

Such are the obstacles with which national education 
in America has had to struggle during the present 
century; and the consequences of these various cir- 
cumstances has been, that notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a very old system of national schools, not- 
withstanding the general enlightenment which has 
always distinguished the flower of the nation, notwith- 
standing that the right of each citizen to education 
has ever been a popular maxim, there was nevertheless 
found within the limits of the United States an amount 
of ignorance which could hardly have been conceived 
if it had not been demonstrated, and which when 
known caused great surprise and consternation. No 
sooner was the discovery made, however, than the 
alarm was sounded through the camp. All thinking 
citizens began to reflect on the great dangers to which 
the community would be exposed, should such a state 
of things be allowed to continue, and should the igno- 
rance which existed among the mass of foreigners be 
suffered to spread. 
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In my opinion the presidency of General Jackson 
contributed in no small degree to augment these fears 
in the minds of many. This remarkable statesman 
raised the power of the democratic party to its greatest 
height, and assumed to himself, as its leader, almost 
dictatorial power; and his administration caused such 
agitation in the political life of America, that the 
effects could not but be felt in various directions, and 
give rise to many serious reflections on the stability of 
the fundamental basis of the community. The per- 
nicious system of conferring all offices under the cen- 
tral government as rewards for political services, which 
was originated by General Jackson, and has since been 
upheld, and the consequence of which was that the 
public elections became, an arena for the struggles of 
contemptible demagogues who lived by the " spoils,*** 
rendered the promotion of education among the electors 
more than ever necessary, as a means of counteracting 
its evil influences t. 

Be this as it may, it is in fact firom this period we 
may date the revival of that interest in all that con- 
cerns the national schools, which is now manifested 
throughout the Union, and it must be looked upon as 

* This appellation is given in America to such offices as 
eome imder the category named in the text. 

t The importance and necessity of general popular enlight- 
enment under a democratic form of government is self-evident. 
Among the 206 members that constituted the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Oonnecticut in 1826, there were, according to the 
official report, 180 who had principally or exclusively received 
their education in the national schools. Under such circum- 
stances it becomes highly important that these schools should 
not be neglected. 
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the commencement of a new era in the history of 
popular education in America*. 

One of the first manifestations of this revival was 
the foundation of "The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion," a society consisting of teachers and other per- 
sons t interested in education, whose yearly meetings 
and puhlished transactions (chiefly of a philosophico- 
educational character) have greatly contributed to the 
spread of knowledge on all matters relating to the 
subject of education. Other societies, having the same 
object in view, but in most instances having a more 
limited sphere of activity J — they being instituted for 
separate States, districts, or towns — have contributed 
in no less a degree to forward the good cause, and the 
eflforts of all have been energetically supported by a 
number of journals devoted to subjects bearing upon 
national education, and some of which are conducted 
with great talent §. Many distinguished persons hjive 

♦ The presidency of General Jackson lasted from 1829 to 
1835. 

t Among the names of the founders of the society are those 
of the most distinguished teachers of America, such as G. B. 
Emerson, Potter, Davis, &c. 

X Among the societies of later date and wider sphere of 
action, I ou^ht to mention the ^^ Board of National Popular 
Education ^' in Ohio, of whose activity I shall have to speak in 
the sequel, and the " National Convention of the Friends of 
Public Education," which was founded in the year 1849, the 
object of which is to collect information from all the States 
concerning the popular schools and popular education, and to 
consult on the best means for introducing new improvements. 

§ Of the number I will mention the following : " The Com- 
mon School Journal " (Massachusetts), edited by Horace Mann ; 
« The Connecticut Conmion School Journal,** edited by Henry 
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al§GJdaiie4 Europe with a view to making themselves 
acquainted with the modes of instruction in'tins-^ttarr 
t^ of the glohe ; and among those who deserve more 
particularly to he mentioned, are Henry Barnard and 
Horace Mann, who hoth travelled at their own ex- 
pense ; Professor Stowe, who was deputed by the legis- 
latoie of the State of Ohio ; and Al. D. Bache (at 
present chief of the topographical engineers, then Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University of Philadelphia), 
Trtio was entrusted with a mission firom ''Girard 
College," of which he was the director. Many of the 
improvements in the modem system of national schools 
in America have been borrowed from Europe, not- 
withstanding the many objections raised against every 
attempt to imitate modes of education adopted in 
monarchical states, and more paiticularly in autocratic 
Prussia; which, in the opinion of many persons, could 
not but be fraught with danger to liberty *. 

These efiPorts have resulted in many and most tho- 
rough-going reforms in the system of national education. 

Barnard ; " Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion," edited by Henry Barnard ; " The District School Journal 
for the State of New York " (published at the expense of the 
State); '^ American Annals of Education and Instruction** 
(published in Boston by several persons) ; " The Ohio Common 
School Journal " (published under the auspices of the State), 
&c Some of these journals have ceased to appear. School 
journals, of inferior value and of short duration, have been 
started in incredible numbers. 

* Many European conservatives will, no doubt, raise similar 
objections to such points in the American system as might be 
deemed worthy of imitation. Men are, in many cases, very 
much alike in all parts of the world. 
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During the period to which I have been allading, that 
is to say, during the last twenty years, a regular and 
active system of state control and supervision, as re- 
gards the national schools, has thus been established 
in all the States*. Means have been provided for the 
education of the teachers by the introduction of normal 
schools, and other measures. Better methods of teach- 
ing have been made known and adopted ; new school- 
houses on improved plans have been built, the neces- 
sary app^atus for instruction has been provided, &c., 
&c. In a word, there is not a branch of the system 
of popular instruction which has not been greatly im- 
proved. 

I have narrowly examined all the minutes relative to 
this great work of reformation, and I have thus come 
to a conclusion which I cannot refrain from laying 
before the reader. At first I beheld with surprise as 
well as pain the dark picture which was in many places 
unfolded before me; for even after deduction of all 
that might be exaggerated in the colouring (it is usual 
among the Americans mercilessly to expose abuses in 
all their nakedness), there still remained enough to 
call forth both these feelings. But the more I pene- 
trated into the subject, and saw how the reform 
gradually developed itself, the clearer became the 
horizon, and I beheld what I little expected when I 
commenced the investigation. Before proceeding ftir- 
ther, I wDl, however, by means of an example, en- 
deavour to give the reader a distinct conception of the 
WQric-trf lelbrmali op to w hich i have alluded. 
In Bfaode Island,- the smallest of the States of the 
* In New York a commencement had been made previously. 
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Union, with a population of no more than between 
100,000 and 200,000 souls, Mr. Henry Barnard, who 
bad previously filled the office of superintendent of the 
popular schools in the neighbouring State of Connec- 
ticut, and who had distinguished himself by his zeal 
for the promotion of everything connected with edu- 
cation — was appointed to conduct the work of reform, 
in the capacity of commissioner of common schools. 
I subjoin a few short extracts from the official report 
made by him to the Legislature of Bhode Island, after 
the completion of the task allotted to him. 

Mr. Barnard's first endeavours were directed towards 
obtaining the necessary information relative to the 
actual state of the schools. For this purpose he says, — 
1st, he twice visited every town in the State, and some 
even oftener, and on these occasions inspected 200 
schools situated in difierent parts of the State, con- 
versed with upwards of 400 teachers on their methods 
of instruction, &c., examined pupils in and out of the 
schools, conferred personally with the school com- 
mittees in every town, and also with various other 
persons interested in education ; 2ndly, he issued more 
than 1000 circulars to teachers and school committees, 
containing questions of a most minute character, and 
put so as necessarily to suggest whatever improve- 
ments might be required ; 8rdly, he convened pubUc 
meetings in every town that he visited, in order to 
allow opportunities for all to express their opinions in 
open conference. 

In addition to these preliminary investigations, Mr. 
Barnard, according to his own report, continued his 
proceedings on the subject of school reform in the fol- 
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lowing manner : firstly, he himself delivered, or caused 
to be delivered by others, more than 500 public lec- 
tures on subjects relating to the organization of the 
schools; secondly, independently of numerous verbal 
communications, he wrote 1000 letters in answer to 
inquiries addressed to him ; thirdly, he promoted the 
circulation of periodical publications relative to edu- 
cational questions (of one such publication, for in- 
stance, 10,000 copies were circulated, with two alma- 
f nacks, &c.), and he was prepared, should it prove 
feasible, to establish an educational periodical at the 
expense of the State ; fourthly, he made arrangements 
for the establishment of educational libraries in each 
town, intended to contain standard works of reference 
for teachers, school committees, &c. — one library of 
this kind containing thirty volumes and as many trea- 
tises, was established in each town within a very short 
time ; fifthly, he encouraged and aided the formation of 
general associations for the improvement of schools, and 
of separate schoolmaster associations ; sixthly, he took 
preliminary steps for improving the education of teach- 
ers, and at the same time assisted the school com- 
mittees with counsel and co-operation as regards the 
appointment of teachers; seventhly, he made known the 
newest and most approved plans for the construction and 
internal arrangements of school-houses; eighthly, he 
encouraged and assisted in the choice of usefiil school 
apparatus and school books ; ninthly, he co-operated in 
founding associations for tlie establishment of school 
libraries, instructive lectures, &c., Sec. After having 
thus enumerated all his proceedings, Mr. Barnard con- 
cludes by saying that, lastly (and I beg the reader's 
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pardcolar attention to the order in which he has placed 
this point), he has drawn up a project for a new school 
law*. 

What has here heen stated is merely an instance of 
the mode of operation, which was followed, on a more 
or less extensive scale, in every state, in every district, 
in every township ; and which is the usual mode of 
proceeding in all matters of puhlic business in Ame- 
rica, whether this business be of greater or less im- 
portance. 

When I contemplate the picture of the immense 
mental labour accomplished in this way; when I think 
of what a mass of information has thus been spread, 
and how conviction has, as it were, been made to force 
itself upon every home, every head, and every heart ; 
when I behold a people awakened to the consciousness 

* It will be seen that this manner of proceeding is diametri- 
eallj opposite to that which is generally followed in Europe, 
where it is usual for a minister or a goyemment committee to 
sit for years surrounded by Egyptian darkness of more or less 
intensity (but which is often so great that the public in gene- 
ral quite forget the existence of such minister or committee), 
brooding over a plan of reform, which possibly, when it at 
length sees the light, may give evidence of great erudition, 
much knowledge of the subject, and much talent. However, 
if in the sequel either the Jiat of the ruler, or the little sealed 
paper of the voters, give to this project the force of law, though 
many an individual no doubt rejoices uncommonly at the great 
reform, and expects city and country to join in a universal 
Te Deum on the occasion, it is found, to the great surprise of the 
parties concerned, when the matter is put to the test of exe- 
cution, that public opinion is by no means prepared for it, and 
that none of the conditions are in existence which are neces- 
sary to make the law something more than a dead letter. 
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of a great national evil in a manner driven out of 
their houses to combat it ; when I see and reflect upon 
all this, I confess I am more affected by this crusade 
against dilapidated school-houses, against inefficient 
schoolmasters, and faulty methods of instruction, than 
by many of the enterprises that are most highly lauded 
in history. When I see a nation possessed by the 
extraordinary mental energy which is revealed in this 
labour, I cannot but admit, that to such a nation no 
difficulties, no dangers, are insuperable. And when I 
behold a government which, in order to meet a great 
danger which threatens the coiomunity, does not for 
one moment contemplate the introduction of compul- 
sory measures (I have already mentioned that not even 
a law of compulsory education was put into force, and 
that such a measure was only regarded as a last re- 
source), but confidently relies upon the power of per- 
suasion and on the activity of the people itself, when 
it shall have been roused to consciousness, I am forced 
to acknowledge that only a government that acts thus 
offers true guarantees for power and stability. 

The practical results of the above proceedings, that 
is to say, the reforms established, are highly satisfac- 
tory, and these are so much the more valuable because, 
in consequence of the manner in which they were 
brought about, a new and living spirit has been intro- 
duced along with the new form. It is true many an 
old and dilapidated school-house has still to be pulled 
down, and many a new one has to be built up ; there 
are still many school-rooms which have not yet been 
provided with the necessary apparatus ; there are still 
many teachers of the old school who ought to be re- 
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placed by more competent persons ; in a word, there 
are many weeds left which will have to be uprooted, 
bat nevertheless the good seed now predominates. It 
would be a thankless labour, therefore, to describe the 
present state of matters ; for, twenty years hence, no 
one will recognise in the public schools of America 
the schools of the present day, and still less those of 
twenty years ago *. 

Among the older States, New York was the first to 
introduce many important reforms, and it is the one 

* " The District School as it was/* is the title of an interest- 
ing little book, giving a description of the popular schools of 
America in bygone times. The picture which it draws, and 
which I recognised as having repeatedly seen on this side of 
the Atlantic, has, no doubt, still many prototypes in reality, 
yet these are daily diminishing in number. In order that no 
misunderstanding may occur when I speak of the decline and 
reform in popular education in America, I beg to repeat what 
I have already stated, that the decline is not so much a real 
retrogression as an absence of progress ; various matters, such 
18 the school buildings, the methods of instruction, &c., having 
assumed a stationary character, and the number of inhabitants 
devoid of the education conferred in the schools having con- 
siderably increased. But, upon the whoUy the nation has always 
stood high in point of popular education (at least, as far as 
regards New England). If this had not been the case, it would 
indeed be difficult to account for the rapid progress of the 
school reform movement. When we read, that in 1790 there 
was in the State of New York 1 pupil in the public schools for 
every 6^ inhabitant, and that in 1820 there was 1 pupil for 
every 5 inhabitants, this shows not only .a commendable state 
of things, but also proves real progress, which is not, however, 
at variance with what we have stated above. 

I have considered it necessary to add this note to prevent 
its being thought that any serious and positive decUne in 
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which, as regards the present state of its popular 
schools, ranks next to New England, although its sys- 
tem differs in many respects from that of the last- 
mentioned States. 

In New Jersey and Pennsylvania popular education 
is comparatively very little advanced. The cause of 
this is, perhaps, to he sought in the influence of the 
Quakers, which has always preponderated in this part 
of the Union. Although this sect cannot hy any 
means he justly accused of heing inimical to educa- 
tion, as many of its opponents have maintained 
(Penn himself strongly advocated the education of the 

popular education had taken place ; for I do not believe that 
such was the case, except, perhaps, in some particular locali- 
ties. 

As a proof of the rapidity with which the reforms were in 
some cases introduced, I subjoin a few figures. The annual 
report of a county superintendent in. the State of New York 
contains the following notices : — " Last year only 17 school- 
houses had proper arrangements for ventilation ; at present the 
figures may be reversed, the number having increased to 71. 
At that period only 33 schools were provided with proper chairs 
and tables, now 66 are provided with such accommodation. 
Then, only 57 schools had proper play-grounds attached to 
them, since then the number has increased to 87. The number 
of school-houses requiring repairs has decreased from 106 to 77. 
Twelve new school buildings have been erected, all of which 
are painted and surrounded by an inclosed area, while some 
are besides surrounded by plantations of trees. In one town 
the school-house has been erected at a cost of 2300 dollars, 
including the ground, <fec." 

It is probable that the progress has not everywhere been 
equally rapid; but, on the other hand, it may be taken for 
granted, that the more the reforms advance, the more rapid 
will be the progression. 
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people), it has, nevertheless, probably indirectly con- 
tributed to bring about the result mentioned above. 
The Quakers are renowned for the philanthropic cha- 
racter of their activity as citizens; and the city of 
Philadelphia, their principal stronghold in America, is 
distinguished above all others in the Union for the 
excellence of its charitable institutions. The same 
spirit has been manifested in the organization of 
popular education. The necessity of establishing 
schools for the gratuitous instruction of poor children 
has alone been considered; and as children belonging 
to the higher classes are educated at private schools, 
the public schools have thus been reduced to the 
condition of poor schools^ and are, in consequence, 
wanting in the spirit and energy that distinguish the 
free schools of New England, which are common for 
all classes. The fact that property, in the two States 
in question, is centered in fewer hands, and that, in 
consequence, the line of demarcation between rich and 
poor is more distinctly drawn than in the New Eng- 
land States, may also have contributed to the results 
to which I have alluded. Of late years, 'however, 
various alterations and improvements in the system 
have been introduced, and the schools of Philadelphia, 
for instance, can well bear comparison with those of 
Boston and New York. 

Another circumstance which heis likewise acted as 
a check upon popular education in Pennsylvania is, 
that the population in a great measure consists of 
Germans, who have formed themselves into more or 
less exclusive German communities, and thus consti- 
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tute a kind of State in the State *. Such a state of 
things, of coarse, exercises a paralyzing influence on 
all public matters, and particularly on public educa- 
tion; and the more so as the Germans by no means 
possess the same degree of intelligence, and the same 
desire for education, that distinguishes the Anglo- 
Saxon population. 

Among the new States of the West, Ohio, which 
attained the rank of an independent State in 180^ — 
and Michigan, which became an independent State in 
1836 — rank highest in point of popular education. 
The other Western States — Indiana (1816), Illinois 
(1813), Iowa (1846), Wisconsin (1848), and, lastly, 
California — have all regularly-established systems of 
popular schools. The New England emigrants, who 
are the chief labourers in the work of colonization in 
these regions, carry with them that love of education 
which distinguishes them in their homes, and which 
they have inherited from their forefathers. As already 
observed, the New Englanders have strong conservative 
tendencies, and this spirit is evinced in the preserva- 
tion of the virtues also of their ancestors; when, 
therefore, they establish themselves as settlers in the 
West, the church and the school are the first objects 
to which they turn their attention, as soon as the most 
necessary measures for the material well-being of the 
colony have been completed. The church and the 
school are in their eyes sacred heir-looms entrusted to 

♦ Many of the Qermans of Pennsjlyania do not even under- 
• stand the English language, and the public decrees must, on 
their account, be published in German as well as in English. 
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their care, and the most precious remembrancers of 
their dear New England. 

Although I have not visited those parts of the 
United States, I will, nevertheless, in the sequel lay 
before the reader such information regarding popular 
education there as I have been able to gather from 
authentic sources. To the state of education in the 
slave States I will likewise devote some pages, al 
though I have but little to say on the subject. For 
the present, however, I wiU confine myself to the free 
States. 

To a European it would be wearisome, and but 
little improving, to survey in detail the school systems 
of the various States; and it would, besides, be a work 
of supererogation. On first arri\ing in America, and 
beholding the vast field of investigation presented by 
thirty independent State organizations, the mind is 
bewildered, and knows not where to commence; but 
a nearer acquaintance with the country soon removes 
this difficulty; for it is then seen that nothing is more 
common in America than imitation and repetition, 
carried so far as even to give a character of monotony 
to the public institutions, viewed as a whole. If, for 
instance, a law or a system be adopted in one of the 
leading States, it will infallibly, in a few years, go the 
round of the whole Union, and, consequently, but little 
additional information will be gleaned by a detailed 
study of the separate States, after the state of things 
in the leading members of the Union have been tho- 
roughly mastered. The States which take the lead in 
the educational question, as in all other branches of 
civilization, are, Massachusetts, the leading Whig 



be between tlieni. I sluill, then, in tlie 
have to indicate some few peculiarities i: 
tional systems of the other States. 

* It is quite possible, it is true, that the nein 
West may have introduced some one independ 
popular education ; but, eyen should this be th* 
not affect the general validity of the above. 



CHAPTER ni. 

SYSTEM OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts, like all the New England States, 
is, for administratiye purposes, divided into towns or 
townships. These townships vary much as regards 
extent and population; but, according to the last 
official statements, which I have had an opportunity 
of consulting, in Massachusetts they comprise, on an 
average, an area of little more than half a Swedish 
mile in extent, with a population of about 2300 
souls*. 

To the township, the time-honoured Anglo-Saxon 
community, has been entrusted the care of popular 

* It may be assumed in general that a town (or township, as 
it is called in some localities) in America does not on an 
average contain more than from 2000 to 3000 inhabitants. 
It must be remembered that the town or commune stands in 
no relation to the church. The conurbation in America 
consists of a certain number of souls, but is in no way con- 
nected with territorial divisions. 

By the term city is meant a town with especial priyileges, a 
different system of administration, and generally with a 
greater number of inhabitants. While in the town, adminis- 
trative matters are usually settled directly by the people, in 
the cities they are left to some delegated authority, such as 
a mayor, alderman, &c. 

D 
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education, as well as the care of the poor, the mam- 
tenance of roads and bridges, &c. For this reason, 
each township has the rights if it deem it advisable, 
to divide itself into two or more school districts, deter- 
mined by geographical limits, but in every respect in- 
dependent of all other civil and ecclesiastical relations, 
each assuming the rights and duties which will be 
detailed in the sequel. Such division into districts 
has, in the greater number of cases, taken place. In 
the School Beport of 1850, mention is made of 315 
townships, and 3749 districts*, which, for an area of 
about 800 English square miles (which is the extent 
of the State), and a population of about 800,000, 
gives about twenty school districts (and schools) for 
every two Swedish miles, and one school for every 200 
inhabitants. 

If circumstances should render it advisable, two or 
more districts bordering on each other may unite and 
form what is there termed a union district, for the 
purpose of establishing a common school for the elder 
pupils, each district having a separate school for the 
younger children. 

Districts bordering upon each other, but belonging 
to different townships, may likewise form union dis- 
tricts for the establishment of a common school ; but 
not without the consent of the respective townships in 
which the districts are situated. 

In like manner, two townships, provided neither 
have more than 2000 inhabitants, may join for the 

"^This number refers indeed to the schools, but it may, 
without much fear of misstatement, be applied to the districts 
likewise. 
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common support of a so-called high school. Town- 
ships, as well as districts, are, as regards their relations 
to the schools, considered as bodies corporate, and 
may thus hold property, summon, and be summoned, 
before courts of justice, it being merely required 
on their side that they be legally constituted, and that 
they keep regular minutes of their proceedings. 

Each town, however small it may be, is bound to 
maintain at least one school, in which instruction is 
imparted during six months of the year; or two or 
more schools, the period of instruction in which shall 
together form a term of six months. 

Every town comprising 100 families or households, 
is bound to maintain one school throughout the year, 
or two schools, each during six months in the year, 
&c. 

Every township comprising 150 famiUes, must main- 
tain two schools during nine months of the year, or 
three schools, each during six months, &c. 

Every township comprising 500 families must main- 
tain two schools throughout the year, or three schools, 
each during eight months, &c. 

In these schools are taught reading, spelUng, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography, 
and good behaviour. 

Each township comprising 500 families must, in 
addition to the schools already mentioned, maintain a 
school in which (together with the branches named 
above) instruction shall be given in the history of the 
United States, in geometry, algebra, land surveying, 
and bookkeeping ; and this school must be in activity 

D 2 



^*v.v..K «xx»A o^atiu imiguHges, in generi 
and rlictoric, besides all tlie branches 
other schools. Such schools are call 
schools. 

All these schools are open, without 
every child in the community who ht 
age required, the two last-mentioned c 
being in common for the whole townsh 
district schools are only open to the c 
respective districts in which they are siti 

According to the official report of 1^ 
in the State of Massachusetts 25 tow 
within the category that obhges them 
Latin high school ; and if each family 1 
an average to number five individuals, 
townships in the category which involves 
to maintain an English high school, 
an average one English high school oi 
third square mile, and for every 12,30C 

* Towns comprising less than 500 families a 
they deem it advisable, to tax themselves for 
maintaining schools such as those mentioned in 
DTcneral rule. th« law tmo^ ;»»j«.-.j v_ --- • ■• 
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and a Latin high school on about every seven or eight 
Swedish square miles^ and every 32,000 inhabitants^. 

Townships not included in either of the above cate- 
gories may, nevertheless, as before observed, maintain 
such schools, on their own account, or conjointly with 
other townships similarly situated ; or they may make 
agreements with such townships as are legally bound 
to maintain high schools, to admit their children. 

The amount of the sum to be levied in each town- 
ship for the salaries of the teachers, and for providing 
fuel for the schools, is determined in a yearly meeting 
of all the voters of the township. The right of voting 
in this, as in all other questions of local administra- 
tion, is vested in every male citizen above the age of 
21, who has resided in the State during the year, and 
in the township during the six months immediately 
preceding the meeting, and who has during the two 
preceding years contributed to the State or county 
taxes in some part of the State; as also in every 
citizen who is by law exempt from taxation, but who 
is otherwise qualified f. 

If the townships be divided into districts, the sum 
granted has next to be distributed among these. This 
repartition likewise takes place in the usual town 
meeting, but the law does not determine any propor- 
tion to be observed in the distribution ; and in practice 
various, and sometimes incongruous, principles prevail 

* Ab will be seen in the sequel, and for reasons which will 
there be stated, the enactment of the law relatiye to the Eng- 
lish and Latin high schools, is by no means strictly carried out. 

t With the exception of paupers. These are the same quali- 
fications as are required in political questions. 
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on this point. Thus, in some townships, the school 
rates are equally divided among all the districts ; in 
others, only part of the sum granted is thus distributed, 
and the rest in proportion to the number of children in 
each district of the ages at which they are expected to 
frequent the schools, that is, from the age of 4 to 16 ; 
others, again, distribute the grant in proportion to the 
number of persons above the age of 21 ; and some 
leave the distribution in the hands of the acting au- 
thorities, &c. As circumstances in the various dis- 
tricts of a township may be very different, one being 
rich, another being poor ; dne paying a greater pro- 
portion of the school rate, another less; one being 
very populous, another but thinly inhabited ; one being 
extensive, another small, &c., — it becomes a matter of 
some difficulty to choose a basis for the distribution of 
the rates, which shall call forth no opposition. There 
is, however, one mode of adjusting the matter, which, 
as far as I am aware, has never yet been proposed, but 
which seems to me the only just one, because, setting 
aside all local interests, it is founded in the nature of 
the circumstances which are to be taken into conside- 
ration. I mean, that as the rates are levied for the 
purpose of defraying the salaries of the teachers*, it 
would be more just to determine a maximum of pupils 
for one teacher, and a minimum for two, and then to 
distribute the rates according to the number of the 

* Part of the town rates may indeed also be applied to the 
purchase of fuel for the warming.of the schools ; but this item 
is very small in comparison with the salaries of the teachers ; 
and, besides, the fuel is often furnished in natura by the rate- 
payers, or is presented to the school as a gift, &c. 
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teachers. But for the purpose of establishing a bene- 
ficial control, as regards attendance at school, I would 
have the calculations made, not according to the num- 
ber of children within the district that have attained 
the age required, but according to the number ac- 
tually attending the schools. 

If a township be not subdivided into districts, it has 
farther to tax itself for the construction and internal 
arrangements of as many school-houses us may be 
required, as also for the purchase of all necessary 
materialB for instruction, &c. 

If the township be subdivided into districts, it is at 
liberty, if it be found desirable, to defray these ex- 
penses, otherwise they devolve upon the separate dis- 
tricts. 

Hitherto it has been the general rule that the dis- 
tricts separately have provided for these necessities, each 
in proportion to its means; but experience has shown 
that the school-houses, as well as the school materials, 
have been of a much superior quality, in the cases 
where the township has taken the duty upon itself. It 
is indeed self-evident that, in the latter cases, the ex- 
penses would be more equally divided among districts 
of unequal capabilities, while, on the other hand, the 
total costs would be somewhat less (at least, as far as 
concerns the school materials), in consequence of larger 
purchases being made. All persons conversant with the 
matter seem to incline towards the latter arrangement ; 
and of late years there has been a decided tendency to 
adopt it generally. 

All taxes, be they town or district taxes, granted for 
the support of the schools, are assessed by the town 
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assessors, on the same principles as role the assess- 
ments of the other town taxes, and they are collected 
by the same tax-gatherers^. 

The general executive power in every township is 
vested in the so-called select men, who are elected 
annually, and whose duty it is to convene the people 
on ordinary as well as extraordinary occasions; to 
carry out the resolutions of the meetings ; in a word, to 
put into execution all the administrative measures of 
the township. The actual superintendence and care of 
the schools of the township are, however, entrusted to 
a school committee, consisting of three, five, or seven 
members, who are likewise elected annually. If the 

* The following details relative to the basis of taxation may 
prove interesting to some readers. 

With regard to the district taxes, it is a rule, that each 
person be taxed in the district in which he resides for all personal 
estate, as also for such part of his real estate as be employed 
for his own use ; for all the rest of his estate within the town- 
ship he must be taxed in the district in which the property is 
situated. All real estate and machinery belonging to manufac- 
turing companies, are taxed in the district in which the said 
estate and machinery are sittuUe; and when the shares of such 
companies are taxed, deduction is made of the value of the 
said estate and machinery. 

All land lying within one and the same township and pos- 
sessed by one and the same individual, not residing in the 
township, must be taxed in one and the same district of the 
township within which the property is situated, the town asses- 
sors being authorized to determine which district shall enjoy 
the advantage of this taxation. The same is applicable \o all 
such property as is imderstood by the word ^' stocks " in com- 
merce and manufactures, which must also be taxed in the town- 
ship wherein the shops, warehcuses, factories, wharfs, dSrc, art 
situated^ although the proprietor may reside elsewhere. 
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population of the township exceed 4000, the number 
of the members may be increased, but the additional 
number mnst not exceed six. 

in all localities, except in the city of Boston^, each 
member of the school committee is entitled to a com- 
pensation of at least one dollar for each day devoted to 
the business of the schools ; the town being, however, 
authorized to fix a higher fee, should it be deemed 
advisable. 

The committee is bound to keep regular minutes of 
its proceedings, the expenses entailed thereby, as well 
as all other outlays necessarily incurred, being defrayed 
by the treasury of the township. 

By the side of this committee is placed another for 
each district, called ** the prudential committee," and 
consisting of from one to three members residing 
within the district, and elected either by the town- 
ship, or^ if it be considered more desirable, by the 
respective districts. 

The fimctioDS of the prudential committee are to 
convene the inhabitants for all meetings relative to 
school matters, and to carry out the resolutions of 
these meetings ; in a word, the committee represents 
the executive power of the district in all matters con- 

* It was conflidered that there would always be a sufficient 
number of qualified persons in this city ready to undertake the 
task without remuneration, and at present the school commit- 
tees there do not receive fees ; hut I have heard many com- 
pliunts relative to this subject. The general rule in America 
18, to pay all local functionaries, whether or not the law con- 
tain especial enactments on the subject ; and the above is 
merely given as an instance of an especial enactment of the 
kind. 

Dd 
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ceming the schools; and the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts, one for all and all for one, are responsible for 
the lawful proceedings of the committee. The minutes 
of the committee proceedings are taken by a secretary 
appointed by the district. 

The special duties of the authorities named, in rela- 
tion to the schools, are enumerated below; and it must 
further be stated, that should the prudential committee 
neglect any of its duties, the school committee is not 
only entitled, but is bound to carry out what has been 
left undone. 

A. Building^ fitting up, and repairing of school- 
houses , providing fuel, school materials, dtc. 

As regards the town schools, i. e. the English and 
Latin high schools, it is the duty of the school com- 
mittee to attend to the above matters ; but as regards 
the district schools the duty devolves upon the pru- 
dential committee, except when the township takes 
upon itself the construction of the district school- 
houses also, and the providing of the necessary school 
materials, in which case the committee must undertake 
this charge likewise ; and the fimctions of the pruden- 
tial committee are then limited to providing fuel, and 
attending to the necessary repairs of the school-house 
and its appurtenances, &c. 

When new school buildings are to be erected, a 
separate building committee is generally elected* The 
district itself makes choice of the site for the building; 
and the proprietor of the land is bound to cede it at a 
price to be settled either by amicable arrangement, or 
by the select men of the township, or, as a last resort, 
by a jury. 
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B. The appointment of teachers, and all matters 
connected therewith. 

It is the duty of the prudential committee to ap- 
point teachers to the district schools and to make 
agreements with them, unless the township have re- 
served to itself the right of acting in this matter also ; 
in which case the school committee must imdertake 
the charge in relation to the district schools, as well as 
to the town schools. In no case, however, can teachers 
be appointed to a district school without having ob- 
tained a certificate of qualification from the school 
committee. 

Before granting such certificate, the members of the 
committee are bound to ascertain, by personal exami- 
nation, the amount of the candidate's knowledge, as 
also to inquire into his moral character, his capacity 
for teaching, and his manner of conducting himself, 
all of which latter points are to be taken more into 
consideration than the mere amount of knowledge 
which he may possess. The certificate is valid for one 
year only, and solely within the township in which it 
has been granted. Should circumstances render it ad- 
visable, the school committee may at any moment 
withdraw a certificate previously conferred. 

Persons who are not provided with such a certificate 
of qualification are not entitled to engage themselves 
as teachers in schools, and any agreement entered into 
with them is considered illegal. 

C. Plan of instruction y school hooks y dc. 

The school committee determines what books are to 
be u^d (in all the schools) ; the only restriction in 
the choice, imposed by law, being that the books shall \/ 
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not have a sectarian character. The general plan of 
instruction is also determined by this committee*^ and 
likewise the age at which the pupil shall be admitted 
into the town — or higher — schools. As regards the 
district schools, the earUest age of admission is fixed at 
four years. It devolves upon the parents or guardians 
to provide the children with the books selected by the 
committee, for no others are allowed to be used in the 
schools. If the parties in question neglect so to do, 
the committee is bound to supply the books, on being 
informed of the fact by the teacher. A list of the 
parents and guardians of the children who have thus 
been provided with books, together with a list of the 
books given to each child, with their prices appended, 
is to be made out and delivered in to the town as- 
sessors, who are to determine in each particular case, 
whether the expenses ought to be remitted and placed 
to the account of the town treasury, or whether the 
whole, or part, shall be refunded by the transgres- 
sing party. In the latter instance the amount is in- 
scribed on the notice papers, and is collected like other 
taxes. 

In order to facihtate their own business relative to 
this point, it is usual for the school committees to 
purchase a large stock of books, which are then de- 
posited in some place of convenient access (for in- 
stance, in the keeping of the teacher), and which, in 
consequence of their being bought in large numbers at 
a time, are obtained at a cheaper rate than if each 
copy were procured singly in the bookseller's shop. 

* In practice, of course, after consultation with the teachers. 
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D. School discipline. 

The ultimate decision in all matters of discipline 
rests likewise with the school committee. • 

The law is silent as to the use of corporeal punish- 
ment ^« but the latter is considered allowable, although 

* In order to enable the reader to form some judgment of 
the opinions that preyail in America on this subject, I sub- 
join a literal transcript, from an American newspaper, of a 
report of a trial before a court of justice, in a matter relating 
to the abuse of corporeal punishment. 

The suit was brought in 1848 before the Court of Common 
Pleas in Salem, Massachusetts, to which appeal had been made 
against the decision of a local authority, who had sentenced 
the accused, Webster, teacher in the district school of West 
Newbury, to pay a fine of two dollars and costs, for having, as 
it was asserted, inflicted undue punishment on Alfred WilliS| 
a pupil of the said school. The teacher, 18 years of age, and 
student of Dartmouth College, was considerably smaUer of 
stature than the pupil. The first witness called was Alfred 
Willis, who said : — '^ I attend Mr. Webster^s school, am between 
17 and 18 years of age : we went up to repeat our lessons ; the 
master said that whoever missed three words should go back 
and learn the lesson over again. I missed this number of 
words, and was desired to go back. I said, ' Curse the lesson, 
I will not learn it over again.' He came to me and said : 
' What was that ?' I answered, ' I did not speak to you.' He 
then sent one of the pupils to fetch the three best sticks he 
could find. Three sticks were brought in. The master said, 
' You shall have a flogging,' and told me to take ofi* my jacket, 
and come forward on the floor. I answered that I would not do 
80. He caught hold of my hair, began to beat me, and tried to 
drag me forward. He got up on a chair, and struck me across 
the back. When he had broken the first stick, he asked me if 
I would do so any more ? I answered ' No ;' but he continued 
to beat me with the other stick, until that was also much worn. 
I. went back to my place, and sat and cried. He said, ' If you 
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at present it is less frequently inflicted than formerly. 
The application of this mode of chastisement is gene- 

doD *t hold your tongue, I will give you another taste of the 
stick.' The school was out directly after. In the afternoon 
father came, and called Mr. Webster out. He said he had 
reason to strike me. Father told him to come home with him 
and look at my back ; he answered that he could not do so 
then, but that he would come in the evening. I was unable to 
work, and bore the marks of it a whole month ; I felt it a 
whole week, but did not lose my appetite ; could not dress or 
undress myself Worked a little on the farm the same day ; 
carried half a bushel of salt on my back the same afternoon. 
Father did not say to Webster that he would beat him ; had 
had some slight disagreement with Webster the previous day ; 
my brother came forward from his class, and the master told 
him to spell his name ; he could not do it, and Webster told 
him how to do it ; he let another boy spell it, and my brother 
spelt it after him ; the master told him to come forward, but 
he went back to his place ; the master brought him back, and 
gave him a few whacks. I warned the master not to whack 
him ; he said if I was not quiet, he would whack me. I an- 
swered, that I doubted that." 

Jonathan Idey, — Alfred Willis contradicted the master three 
or four times ; would not learn his lesson ; went back to his 
place, threw his book upon the table, and said, ^' Curse the 
lesson ;*' the master told him three or four times to take up his 
book again, but he would not. The master sent for three sticks ; 
Joseph Wood went and fetched three sticks from an apple- 
tree ; not very thick ; the largest as thick as my little finger. 
The master told him to take off his jacket, and he said, '^ Tou 
shall not make me do that ; " the master gave him two or three 
raps. Willis began to rise, and the master seized him by the 
forelock and beat him, and then Willis began to cry ; the 
master asked him why he told a lie (he had said he did not 
swear) ; Willis said he did not lie, but the master forced him 
to confess, and afterwards beat him because of the falsehood ; 
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rally left to the discretion of the teacher. In like 
manner the teachers have also the right to expel pupils 

he did not touch him after he had returned to his place. The 
school was in good repute in the district, and much approved 
of by the committee ; the teaching was regular and good ; had 
never heard of the master having before that time struck any 
boy with a stick ; he took care of the school till it closed, eight 
or nine weeks after that. 

James Willis, the father of Alfred. Went to the school-house 
the same afternoon my wife complained to me. I told he 
master that I thought he had punished my son unjustly ; told 
him that if he wanted to strike any one, he might strike me ; if 
be would come out, I would give him a sound thrashing. Many 
parts of the boy's back were as black as my hat. I fomented 
his back with rum ; the skin was somewhat broken, but he did 
not suffer in health ; cannot say whether the door to the school- 
room was open when I said I would give him a thrashing. 

Kirby Silhtpay heard Webster say that if he had thought 
Mr. Willis would make such a fuss about it, he would have 
given Alfred a double thrashing. Willis said that he did not 
swear, and that he did not speak to him. It is a good school ; 
I attended it the whole time till it closed. 

This constituted the evidence on the one side. The accused 
was not called upon for his defence, as the district attorney 
rose and said, he was highly surprised that such a suit should 
have been brought before the court ; that he had not had an 
opportunity of inquiring into it previously, because the first 
inquisition took place before a local magistrate ; and if he had 
had the slightest idea of the true nature of the suit, it should 
never have been brought forward. So far was he from blaming 
Mr. Webster, that, on the contrary, he could not but express 
the highest approbation of his conduct ; that the only thing to 
be regretted was, that the boy had not been sufficiently chas- 
tised, and that he could not help thinking that it would have 
been a good thing had the father been flogged twice as much 
as the boy. He trusted in consequence that the case would be 
non-suited. 
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ttom the school on their own responsibility, but only 
temporarily, until they have an oppprtunity of sub- 
mitting the case to the committee, who, on its side, 
may pronounce sentence of expulsion for the whole 
duration of its period of office, but not beyond this. 

E. Inspection of Schools. 

The school committee is charged with the inspection 
of all the schools. The law prescribes two modes of 
proceeding in reference to this point. In the first 
instance, the whole committee must visit each town 
school at least once every quarter; and, in like man- 
ner, all or some of the members must visit each district 
school once during the two weeks immediately preced- 
ing the last day, or immediately following the first day, 
of each quarter, for the express purpose of making 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the character 
of the school, with the method of teaching in use, the 
state of discipline maintained, and with a view to 
ascertaining that the children are properly supplied 
with books, &c. As the law contains no rule under 
this head, it is the general practice, with regard to 
these visits of inspection, that the members of the 
committee announce their coming beforehand. 

The judge declared that he could not admit of such a mode 
of procedure. This was a suit in which the accused had the 
greatest right to claim a verdict of not guilty from the jury. 
Thereupon he addressed the jury in a becoming and moderate 
speech of about ten or fifteen minutes* duration, commenting 
upon the disgraceful conduct of the father and son, expressing 
commendation of the master^s behaviour, and expatiating on 
the necessity of discipline in general, in school and out of 
school. The jury, of course, acquitted Mr. Webster, without 
eyen leaving the jury-box. 
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Bat, in addition to these visits, the law enjoins, in 
the second instance, that one or more members of the 
committee shall, at least once a month, visit each 
school in the township, the lower as well as the higher, 
without giving previous notice. It is usual for tho 
members of the committee to divide the schools among 
them, so that each one has a certain number to in- 
spect. 

When the committee, or any of its members, are 
present in the school, the chief authority is vested in 
them, and they may, according as they deem fit, either 
themselves examine the children, or let them be exa- 
mined by the teachers, &c. 

From the above, the reader will see that the pru- 
dential committee is more particularly charged with 
the care of the materiel of the district schools; whereas 
the school committee, besides attending to the same 
matters as regards the town schools, is further entrusted 
with the superintendence and inspection of the intel- 
lectual and moral department in all the schools. From 
this it farther becomes evident that the qualifications 
necessary for being a member of the one or the other of 
these committees are very difierent; for, whereas little 
more is required in order to be a member of the pruden- 
tial committee than a certain amount of order and ac- 
curacy, and some knowledge of economical details, it is, 
on the other hand, important that the school committee 
should be composed of men whose knowledge and 
experience render them equal to the responsible task 
of examining teachers, organizing the systems of in- 
struction and discipline in the schools, &c.^ 

* The appointment of the teachers by the prudential committee 
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The above are the fundamental principles of the 
school law of Massachusetts, such as, with few modi- 
fications, it has existed since the first founding of a 
system of popular schools in the State. 

Of late years, three important additions have been 
made to this system, viz. — I. The establishment of a 
common fund for the support of the schools (in 1834), 
and recognition of the principle that the State is bound 
in every way to uphold the system of public instruc- 
tion. 2. The institution of a central authority in 
matters pertaining to the schools, by the appointment 
of the Board of Education, which was instituted in 
1837. 3. The introduction of normal schools, for the 
training of popular teachers (in the year 1838 *). 

As I shall return to these last-named institutions, 
which are three in number, when speaking of schools 

ought, in fact, not to rank higher than their other duties, as 
no one can be appointed without having previously obtained 
a certificate of qualification from the school committee ; but it 
frequently occurs that the prudential committee present their 
candidates for examination so short a time before the commence- 
ment of the term, that, in order to avoid the alternative of the 
school's remaining closed, the school committee is obliged to 
confer certificates on persons of inferior capacities — ^not to say 
worse. This state of things has caused much discontent, and 
it certainly proves that it would be more advantageous for the 
schools if the right of appointing, as well as examining, 
teachers were vested solely in the school committee. In the 
sequel I shall have an opportunity of returning to this subject. 
* The firsfc impetus to the introduction of normal schools 
was given by Mr. E. Dwight, who presented a sum of 10,000 
dollars to the State, to be applied to the education of teachers, 
on condition that the State would add an equal sum from its 
own funds. 
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of a similar nature in the other States, I will now limit 
myself to mentioning some points of interest in con- 
nection with the preceding head. 

In speaking of the Board of Education as a central 
authority in matters relating to popular education, I 
must not be understood as using these words in the 
European sense. When the question of the institution 
of such an authority was first mooted, as also during 
the first years of its existence, much opposition was 
raised against it, as many persons looked upon it in 
the Kght of a real central authority — after the model 
of Europe — and, as such, as a serious encroachment 
on the time-honoured local liberties and administra- 
tion, under the shadow of which popular education had 
thriven and flourished for upwards of two centuries, 
and had attained a highly creditable degree of develop- 
ment. These fears were, however, totally unfounded, 
and seem at present to be quite allayed; indeed, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, the institution is 
now very popular, although it must be a great source 
of annoyance to those functionaries who dread their 
acts being exposed to the light of day. Without 
having in any way interfered with the existing system 
of administration, the Board has been able, by indirect 
means, to effect great improvements in all matters 
connected with the schools; and Mr. Horace Mann, 
the first secretary of the Board, who filled this office 
until 1849, when he was elected member of Congress, 
has, by his abilities and active exertions, rendered the 
establishment of this institution the beginning of a 
new era in the history of national education in Ame- 
rica*. 

* Mr. Mann was president of the Senate of MassachusettS| 
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With the exception of the special superintendence 
of the normal schools in the State, with which the 
Board is entrusted, its functions, as already stated, are 
exclusively limited to indirect action, and consist in 
nothing more than — 1. In collecting and diffusing 
information respecting the schools and education in 
general. 2. In giving advice and encouragement in 
all questions concerning education, without^ however, 
possessing any authoritative voice in the matter, the 
local authorities being at liberty to follow the advice 
of the Board or not, as they may deem fit. That the 
Board exercises a most beneficial influence, is, how- 
ever, placed beyond a doubt; and, indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise in a country where the power of 
enUghtened public opinion is so great as in the United 
States. 

The Board of Education consists of ten members, 
among whom, ex officio, are the Governor and De- 
puty-Governor. The eight other members are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and the Council for eight 
years, one member retiring each year, and being re- 
placed by another. The members of the Board receive 
no salary, but are indemnified for any expenses they 
may incur in the service. 

The secretary, who is appointed by the Board, and 
on whom the greatest amount of business devolves, 
receives a salary of 1600 dollars a-year, besides com- 
pensation for all expenses incurred in the service. At 

when he accepted the appointment as secretary to the Board 
of Education. He was considered one of the ablest lawyers in 
Massachusetts, and had previously, as member of a committee 
nominated for the purpose, assisted in editing the reyised 
statutes of Massachusetts. 
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the present moment he is likewise librarian of the 
State library, which he uses as his office. The secre- 
tary has the right to appoint an assistant, who must 
also act as notary to the Board. 

The following are the specified daties of the Board: — 

1. To draw up annually, and lay before the Legisla- 
ture, an abstract of the reports sent in to the State 
secretary by all the school committees throughout the 
State. 

2. To collect information respecting the actual con- 
dition and workings of the popular schools, as well as 
upon all other matters connected with, or bearing upon, 
national education ; and also to spread as widely as pos- 
sible throughout the State a knowledge of the methods 
of instruction and education proved by experience to 
be the best, &c. 

3. To select from among its own members an in- 
spector for each of the normal schools, and to appoint 
teachers to these schools. The secretary may be elected 
assistant inspector of all the schools. 

4. To elect from among its own members a certain 
number to act as directors of the " teachers' institutes," 
of which I shall have more to say in the sequel. The 
secretary may likewise be elected for this office. 

5. To deliver in annually to the Legislature a detailed 
report of its own activity, together with such observa-- 
tions and suggestious as circumstances may call for. 

In order to promote the objects of the Board, the 
secretary makes each year extensive tours of inspec- 
tion, in the course of which he endeavours, by means 
of lectures and addresses to the people, as well as to 
the authorities, to awaken or keep alive a general 
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interest in the system of public instmction. Accord- 
ing to a resolution passed by the Legislature of 1850, 
two agents have been nominated to assist the secretary 
in this important and arduous part of his duties. 

The secretary is bound to keep in his office a collec- 
tion of all books, maps, and other materials for in- 
struction, which can be obtained gratuitously (and 
these are not few in number), besides such as he may 
purchase for the yearly sum of 50 dollars, which has 
been granted for the purpose; and to hold these at the 
disposal not only of the Board, but of all teachers and 
school authorities who may wish to consult them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MASSACHUSETTS CONTINUED. 

One of the most important duties of the Board of 
Education is to collect statistical data concerning the 
popular schools^ and to make reports on these. For 
this purpose the Board is enjoined to draw up forms of 
school registers, to be kept in the common schools. 
Copies of these forms are sent round to the respective 
school committees in the State, who are bound to 
see that each school is provided with one ; and the 
teacher, on his side, is not legally entitled to receive 
his salary until he has delivered the form to the school 
committee, with all the entries properly made. If the 
school be in want of a form, immediate application for 
one must be made to the Board. 

The forms used in Massachusetts (in .case they be 
not altered, of which there was a question) consist of 
nicely-stitched books in quarto, calculated to suffice 
for five years, and to contain — a, the names of the 
teachers and of the members of the school committee ; 
b, a list of the school books prescribed by the school 
committee ; c, length of time during which the school 
is open, to be noted in months, four weeks being 
reckoned as one month; d, number of pupils; e. 
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aTerage number of pupils attending the school; f^ 
whole amount of teacher s salary per month ; g^ cost 
of teachers board ; A, days on which the school was 
Tisited by members of the committees or other autho- 
rities, together with observations made by them ; and 
finaUy, the form of registry, given in page 73. 

The average number of pupils attending the schools 
is obtained by multiplying the number of pupils with 
the relative proportion of the sums of the two columns 
headed "number of days in attendance at school," 
and ''number of days inscribed as pupil." The 
former column shows how long a time (calculated by 
days) the pupil has actually attended the school ; the 
latter how many days have elapsed since he was 
entered as a pupil. 

The columns for the various studies are scored 
through with a pen, in case the pupil have not taken 
part in that particular branch of study. 
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The standiDg questions are drawn up in the follow- 
ing form. 

Questions to be anstoered relative to every public 
school in the township N. N.for the school year, 

1. How large an amount of money has heen voted 

for the salaries and hoard of teachers, and for 
providing the schools with fuel ? 

2. How much is contributed voluntarily towards the 

board of the teachers, and how much in fuel ? 

3. Are there any incorporated academies* in the town- 

ship ? If so, what are they ? How many months 
during the year are they in activity ? What is 
the average number of pupils attending them ? 
How much do the pupils pay for instruction ? 



Academies. 


Months during 

which they 
haTe been open. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Cost 

of 

instruction. 


Divers 
observations. 













4. Are there in the township any non-incorporated 
academies, or private schools, or schools kept as 
supplementary to the common schools ? 



Non-incorpo- 

nted schools, 

private schools, 

&C., &c. 


Months during 

which they 

are open. 


Number of 
pupils. 


Cost of 
instruction. 


Divers 
observations. 













* By incorporated academies are understood private semi- 
naries to which the State, as regards their external position, 
giants the common privileges of a corporation. They are 

E 2 



above tlie a<^'e of filtocn *? 
8. Are there any funds in the township d( 

support of the public schools ? If so 

amount of such funds, and what is 

revenue derived from them ? 
Then follows a declaration by the school 
to the effect that the amount of the sum "9 
township for the above purposes is correctl 
also that the stated number of persons in th 
between the ages of five and fifteen, is co 
far as the committee has been able to asce] 
finally, a certificate from a justice of peace 
that the committee have made this declara 
him upon oath. 

The following will serve as examples of e 
tions addressed partly to school committees 
private individuals : — 

** Have any inconveniences been experien( 
town from the construction or position of 1 
houses, and if so, of what nature have th 
Have the enactments of t^** ^ 
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through the year^ regarding the different kind of 
schools which are to he maintained, and regarding the 
qualifications of teachers, heen properly carried out in 
your township? Does your township elect a school 
committee every year? Is the committee properly 
organized, and does it, as in duty hound, inspect the 
schools and examine the pupils ? Are the memhers 
of the school committee paid, and, if so, how much ? 
Are there any persons employed as teachers in the 
puhlic schools who have not heen duly examined and 
approved of hy the committee ? Do the parents 
usually evince an interest in the schools hy heing 
present at examinations or in other ways ? Does the 
school committee make choice of the hooks to he used 
in the schools, or is it left to the parents and teachers 
BO to do ? Does the school committee take care to 
provide, at the expense of the township, the requisite 
school hooks for the children who are not otherwise 
supplied with such ? Does uniformity prevail in each 
school as to the hooks used ? Is any apparatus for 
instruction used in your schools, and, if so, in how 
many schools, and of what nature is it? Have any 
teachers heen appointed who have previously followed 
the vocation of schoolmaster as a regular profession ? 
If so, how many ? Are they of the male or female sex ? 
" Is there in your township any town, union, or 
district school library ? If so, how many ? What 
number of volumes do they contain, and what is their 
approximative value ? How many persons have access 
to them ? Are the books in these libraries suited for 
the capacities of children and youth, and are they of a 
high moral and intellectual standard ? Have the 
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goodness to enter as much into detail about the nature 
and quality of the books as time will permit. 

''Is there any mechanics' institute in your town- 
ship, with or without reading-room ? If so, how many 
members does it number? Are there any lyceums, 
hterary societies, or institutions of whatever denomi- 
nation in which popular lectures on literary and 
scientific subjects were delivered in the course of the 
past year 7 If so, what was the number of persons 
usually attending the lectures ? What was the amount 
of expense incurred in connection with these lectures ? 
When were these institutions founded, and are they in 
a flourishing or in a decaying condition ? 

*' How many school-houses do the towns and dis- 
tricts possess ? How many school-rooms are held in 
rent by the towns and districts ? How many school- 
houses have been built since 1888 up to the present 
period, and at what cost ? How many school-houses 
have, during the same period, undergone thorough 
repairs or been rebuilt, and at what cost ? 

" In how many of your schools do regular exercises 
in vocal music take place ? What is the usual me- 
thod adopted in teaching spelling, and how long is 
this continued 7 Has the method in use for teaching 
to read been found faulty 7 &c., &c. 

" According to what principles are the school-rates 
assessed among the respective districts, and what is the 
smallest sum that has been imposed on any district 7 

*' Please to notify how many (if any) schools have 
been closed in the course of the school term on 
account of inability in the teachers, or insubordination 
among the pupils, or for any other cause. Please to 
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state in months, or in years and months (according to 
circnmstances), daring how long a period your teachers 
haTe filled their places, and how many among them 
have in the past year taught for the first time. 

''How many of your school-rooms are provided 
with a black board ? How many are without ? How 
many have blank maps? How many are without? 
How many are provided with globes ? How many 
are without ? What other apparatus do you employ 
in your schools ? " 

Besides these there are questions addressed to 
manufJEUSturers and agriculturists, &c., concerning the 
greater or less skilfulness shown by the workmen 
who have received a good popular education, and 
by others who have not received such education — the 
questions being put so as to distinguish between 
natives and foreigners ; others are addressed to medical 
men, relative to the hygienic rules to be observed in 
education, &c., &c. 

When the school committees have answered these 
questions by reference to the school registers and other 
sources of information, the forms thus filled in, which 
are then denominated " school-returns," are forwarded 
to the secretary of the State for transmission to the 
Board. 

Independently of this, every school committee is 
bound to draw up annually a report of the state of the 
schools under its superintendence, pointing out such 
defects as may exist, and proposing measures for im- 
provement, &c. This report must either be read aloud 
in a pubUc meeting of the township, or, if the com- 
mittee desire it, be printed and distributed among the 
inhabitants. In every case a copy of the report is to 
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be forwarded to the secretary of the State, for trans- 
mission to the Board. 

These reports of the school committees constitute a 
very important addition to the statistical tables. They 
contain many matters which could never be introduced 
into tables, and are very instructive to those who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with the internal con- 
dition and workings of the school system. 

From all the materials which have here been enume- 
rated, the secretary of the Board of Education composes 
his annual " Abstract of School Returns," also simply 
termed " School Abstract," which-, however condensed, 
has nevertheless of late years filled four closely-printed 
large octavo sheets. Although the law contains no 
regulation to that effect, it has hitherto been usual to 
print 1750 copies of this abstract, one of which has 
been presented to each member of the Legislature, one 
to each township, and two or more to each school 
committee. 

In addition to this, the Board has to furnish an 
annual report to the Legislature. This contains first, 
a summary of the Board's proceedings during the 
year, and secondly, a very elaborate statement, drawn 
up by the secretary, containing a critical review of the 
actual state of public instruction, as also suggestions 
and proposals regarding such improvements as may 
seem necessary. Of this report 8000 copies are 
printed; of these, 3000 are distributed among the 
members of the Legislature, and one copy is given to 
every school committee and every prudential com- 
mittee, to be kept among their records, besides two 
copies for the use of the members of the school com- 
mittee. Mr. Horace Mann's reports constitute a 
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Tvhole library of excellent reasonings and notices on 
all subjects relating to education and instruction. 

These reports contain one head, which is so singular 
that I cannot refrain from mentioning it — this is a 
Ust of all the townships in the State, classed according 
to the amount which would fall to the share of each 
child in the township having attained the requisite 
age, supposing that the sum voted for the support of 
the* schools were thus distributed, the amount being at 
the same time named. A graduated scale like this 
does not indeed frimish an unerring criterion of the 
zeal of the various communities in the cause of educa- 
tion, and still less of the relative excellence of the 
schools ; but it may certainly act as a spur upon the 
richer townships not to allow themselves to be sur- 
passed in liberality by the less wealthy communities. 
If, under the influence of such competition — which is 
but natural in a country where public opinion may be 
considered a great social power — the public schools 
are constantly improving, even as regards external 
beauty, excellence, &c.; this will necessarily lead 
to their gradually superseding the private schools, to 
which the wealthier classes have been in the habit of 
giving the preference, often even at the cost of great 
sacrifices ; and such a result, which would be desirable 
in any country, is of course doubly so in a democratic 
community. I subjoin a statement of the contribu- 
tions in money which the State has of late years 
furnished to the schools. 

1. In the year 1834 the Legislature resolved, that 
all the money then in the treasury having accrued from 
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the sale of State domains in the State of Maine*, as 
also from certain claims for compensation which Mas- 
sachusetts had preferred against the United States for 
military services performed, and likewise 50 per cent 
of all money accruing from future sales of State do- 
mains in Maine, should he erected into a permanent 
fund for the promotion of the puhlic schools, on condi- 
tion that the fund did not exceed 1,000,000 dollars. On 
the 1st of June, 1849, the fund amounted to 868,452 
dollars 60 cents. The interest of this sum is distributed 
among the respective townships in proportion to the 
number of children, between the ages of 5 and 15, 
residing within the limits of each ; but only provided 
the township — a, votes an annual school-rate, amount- 
ing to at least 1^ dollar for each child coming within 
the category named above ; b, that the school com- 
mittee duly answers the questions put by the Board of 
Education, and furnishes the yearly reports as pre- 
scribed by law. If any of these conditions be neg- 
lected, the township forfeits its share of the State grant 

The system of thus arbitrarily applying the State 
grants to the support of the townships, is almost uni- 
versally adopted throughout the United States, and has 
proved of the greatest practical service in inducing the 
townships to be liberal, and in spurring on the local 
authorities to a strict exercise of their functions. 

The share of the State grant obtained by a township 
is subdivided among the districts according to the same 
principles as regulate the distribution of the town taxes. 

* The reader -will remember that until 1820 the present 
State of Maine formed part of Massachusetts. 
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2. For the support of Normal Schools for the edu- 
cation of popular teachers, the State grants an annual 
subsidy of 7000 dollars. 

3. In aid of the so-called '' teachers' institutes/' an 
annual sum of 2500 dollars is granted, with the proviso 
that the amount allotted to each institute shall not 
exceed 200 dollars. The allocation is made by the 
Board of Education. 

4. For the encouragement of school libraries the 
State enacts as follows : — 

a. Each school district (however small) which can 
piove that it has applied fifteen dollars to the establish- 
ment of a school library, has a right to claim an equal 
amount £rom the public funds of the State for the same 
purpose. 

b. Every district that proves that it has expended on 
a school library the sum of fifteen dollars for every 60 
children between the ages of 4 and 16 comprised with- 
in its limits, has the right to claim firom the State an 
additional sum of fifteen dollars for every sum to that 
amount which has been thus expended. 

c. If a township be not divided into districts, but 
have rated itself for the purpose of establishing school 
Kbraries, to the amount of fifteen dollars for every 60 
children in the township between the ages of 4 and 16, 
it is likewise entitled to a like addition from the funds 
of the State. 

This money must on no account be applied to other 
purposes. 

5. To the subjoined associations of teachers, which 
hold yearly meetings, the State grants a yearly allow- 
ance, viz. : — 
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To the American Institute of Instruction, 300 
dollars. 

To the Massachusetts Teachers Association, 150 
dollars. 

To the County Associations of Teachers *, which 
can prove that they have met twice in the year and for 
a period of at least two days each time, each 50 dollars. 

6. For the purpose of encouraging improvements in 
the construction and arrangement of school buildings, 
each township has been presented with a copy of 
Henry Barnard's work, " School Architecture for the 
Improvement of School-houses*' t at the expense of 
the State. 

7. To schools in some small isolated Indian towns, 
which still exist within the limits of the State, a yearly 
grant of 240 dollars has hitherto been made, in addi- 
tion to the interest of a sum of 2500 dollars. 

I have here limited myself to enumerating such 
State subsidies as will enable the reader to form an 
approximative judgment of the liberality exercised by 
the State in relation to popular education, and of the 
conditions on which the support is given. In a sub- 
sequent chapter I shall consider, from a more general 
point of view, the material support which popular edu- 
cation enjoys in tlie United States. 

In countries where the governmental power is cen- 

♦ The State is divided into fourteen counties, with an average 
population of 57,000 inhabitants. 

t This is a work of great merit. Together with many plans 
for the construction and internal arrangements, ventilation, 
warming, &c., of school-houses, all of which are accompanied 
with drawings, it gives a list of useful school apparatus and 
school books. 
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tralized — where every, even the most minute regulation, 
emanates from a common centre, and a government 
edict determines even the most insignificant details, 
the organization of every branch of national a£fairs 
acquires a certain appearance of order, unity, and 
strength, and may be easily comprehended and de- 
scribed. The governing rules having been stated, the 
best that can be said of the whole organization may be 
considered as having been given ; but the workings are 
most frequently neither so simple nor so powerful as 
they seem upon paper, because a government edict 
cannot create that public spirit in the nation without 
the support of which no law can be effectual. In de- 
mocratic countries such as America, where this public 
spirit is the very foundation on which every organiza- 
tion is based, where the local communities and private 
associations in fact possess greater influence than the 
supreme Government, the case is very different; for 
here the regulations must of course be adapted to the 
various local circumstances, and they thus acquire an 
appearance of complexity, irregularity, and want of 
internal connection. Nevertheless it will be found that, 
in its workings, the system exhibits much power, order, 
and unity, although it is more difficult to comprehend 
for those who are not familiar with it from youth, and 
although a description of it, to be intelligible, must be 
more circumstantial. Borrowing a simile from natural 
history, I may say that it is with these matters as with 
the mineral and the plant. The former may be de- 
scribed and classified in a few words, it being merely 
necessary to state the formula of its chemical compo- 
sition, and to name its physical characteristics, and all 
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is said. In the case of the plant it is very different. 
After it has heen described in the above manner, all 
that is most important relating to it still remains to be 
mentioned. How much circumstantiality is not re- 
quired to show how it draws life and nourishment firom 
the sun, £rom the atmosphere that surrounds it, and 
firom the earth in which it is rooted ! Yet the laws of 
nature which rule its life, though they cannot be so 
simply enunciated, are as simple, as effective, and as 
regular as those which determine the character of the 
inorganic substances ; and it is a curious fact, that it is 
more difficult, and requires more time, to describe the 
life of the commonest flower than to state the laws ac- 
cording to which the celestial bodies move. 

If it be asked what are the guarantees for the due 
fulfilment of the laws relative to the schools, I reply 
that, as regards those laws, as well as regards the admi- 
nistration in general, these guarantees are first and 
foremost to be sought in the public spirit of the nation 
and in the force of pubUc opinion. I know that many 
Europeans are incapable of appreciating the extra- 
ordinary strength of these guarantees ; they can under- 
stand no other order than such as is modelled after the 
pattern of a well- drilled troop of soldiers, and which 
requires compulsory measures as a means of maintain- 
ing discipUne. It is true that in America also the law 
has at its command the means of compulsion ; but 
they are apphed with the utmost caution and only in 
extreme cases. The whole system of government in 
America is based upon the strength of the intellectual 
and moral energies ; and it is only in cases of great 
necessity that recourse is had to other means. The 
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law is severe, but it is executed in a mild spirit ; and 
although this manner of proceeding may be less mili- 
tary, it is more humane. 

I subjoin, however, the external means of control 
relative to the execution of the school laws, as laid 
down by the general laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

I have already stated that a township forfeits its 
claim to a share of the State grant, in case it does not 
tax itself to a certain amount for the maintenance of 
schools, as also in case the school committees neglect 
to make the required reports to the Board of Educa- 
tion, &c. Should such loss be incurred in consequence 
of the negligence of the local authorities, the township 
has a legal claim on the latter for compensation. 

In addition to these indirect means of control, there 
are others of a more direct nature. Besides the general 
responsibility which township, school district, or school 
authorities incur by a non-observance of their duties in 
relation to the schools, it is especially enacted by law, 
that if at any time a township entirely omits to tax it- 
self for the maintenance of the public schools, it shall 
pay a fine to the amount of double the highest sum 
which it has ever voted for the purposes of the schools; 
and if a township neglect to appoint a school com- 
mittee, or a prudential committee in cases where this 
duty also devolves upon the township, it shall pay a 
fine of not less than 100 dollars, and not exceeding 
200 dollars, three-fourths of which shall be allotted to 
the schools within the township, and one-fourth to the 
schools of the county in which it is situated. 

In case the district or the prudential committee neg- 
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lect any of their duties, it becomes obligatory upon 
the township and the school committee to carry out the 
measures. 

At the same time that the law thus endeavour^ to 
secure to the community the benefit of public schools, 
it likewise ensures to the individual the right of free 
use of these schools. It is enacted, that " every child 
who has been unlawiiilly excluded from instruction in 
the public schools, may, through means of its guardian 
or nearest kinsmen, prefer a claim, before the legal 
tribunals, for compensation from the township by which 
the school is supported." * 

Tlie original school laws of Massachusetts made at- 
tendance at school compulsory. At present it is merely 
enacted that the clergy, select men, and school com- 
mittees in the various committees shall exert their 
influence and best endeavours to induce the youth- 
ful population to attend the schools established for 
their benefit. Whether, as is maintained by many, 
this enactment implies a positive right to compel 
parents to send their children to school, I can- 
not determine, but as far as I am aware, it has 
never under the present constitution been interpreted 
thus in practice. Indeed, as already stated, until 
within the last few years there has been no call for the 

* This enactment was originally made in favour of the 
coloured population. It is well known that the law makes no 
difference between this population and the rest of the citizens, 
but that public prejudice does. As a protection against this 
prejudice, separate schools for the coloured children have been 
established in all the great cities where the coloured people 
mostly congregate. 
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exercise of compulsory measures, but possibly a change 
of circumstances may render this necessary in future. 
My individual conviction is, however, that no change 
ought to be introduced on this pointy and that it will 
be rendered unnecessary by the rapid development 
which popular education in America has been under- 
going of late. 

In connection with the above I ought to state 
the rules of the law relating to the education of chil- 
dren employed in factories. On this point it is enacted 
that children under the age of 1 5 must not be employed 
ID factories^ unless it be proved that they have attended 
a public or private day school * during eleven weeks of 
the year preceding their gntering the service of the 
factory, and have received instruction in the branches 
usually taught in the district school ; in addition to 
which every child must, during each year that it re- 
mains in the employment of the factory, attend a school 
for a period of at least the same extent. 

Finally, I ought to add that special mention is made 
of schools in the article of the criminal code deter- 
mining the punishment to be inflicted for intentionally 
disturbing or impeding the business of any congrega- 
tion, meeting, &c. The punishment awarded for dis- 
turbing a school is imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding one month, and fines to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 50 dollars, according to the discretion of the 
judge. 

* Attendance at a Sunday school or evening school is not 
considered sufficient. 



CHAPTER V. 

SYSTEM OF POPULAR SCHOOLS^ CHIEFLY IN THB 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Although it is generally admitted^ and with justice, 
that the popular schools in New England surpass in 
excellence those of New York, this last-mentioned 
State nevertheless deserves great credit for what it has 
done for popular education. The system developed 
in this State, and which differs on several points from 
that of Massachusetts, has proved so effective, that it 
has in several cases heen imitated, not only by the 
younger States, but even by some of the New Eng- 
land States. At the present moment there is cer- 
tainly not a State in the Union in which popular 
education is making more rapid progress than in that 
of New York. 

The oldest law in the State of New York relative to 
popular schools, dates from the year 1795. Previous 
to that period popular education seems to have been 
left entirely to private enterprise ; but several public 
transactions on record subsequent to this date prove 
that thenceforward the attention of the Legislature 
continued to be occupied with this important subject, 
until the school law, passed in 1812, laid the founda- 
tion of the system of popular education, which, having 
merely undergone a few modifications, has been in 
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force ever since. This law introduced among other 
things a more complete and more decided division of 
the State into school districts, as also a regular system 
of school reports, and established the office of Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

The State of New York, like the New England 
States, is divided into counties (with an average popu- 
lation of 50,000 souls), and totcns or townships (with 
an average population of from 2000 to 3000) ; but in 
the systems of local administration there are some 
essential differences. Every township in the State of 
New York elects a so-called supervisor, who in certain 
cases exercises the same authority as the ''select men" 
of the New England townships ; in other instances all 
the supervisors of a county form together a board of 
supervisors, in which is vested the administrative au- 
thority in the community. By these means the town- 
ship is thrown somewhat into the background, and the 
local authority assumes in some measure the character 
of a provincial government. For purposes connected 
with the organization of popular schools every town- 
ship is divided into school districts, but independently 
of any other civil or ecclesiastical relations. At the 
present moment the number of school districts in the 
State is 11,000, so that on an average each district 
comprises a population of from 200 to 300 souls. 

Having made these introductory remarks, I shall 
now proceed to give a concise account of the present 
system of popular schools in the State of New York. 

For the maintenance of the schools the State has 
established a separate school fund (which at present 
amounts to from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 dollars), the 
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interest of which is applied to this purpose, together 
with an annual grant of 110,000 dollars from the 
United States deposit fund *. These ixmds are di- 
vided among the respective counties and townships in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, and the 
supervisors are bound to levy in each township a school 
rate equal in amount to the contribution received from 
the State. 

The aggregate amount of the State grant and the 
town rate is then divided among the school districts in 
proportion to the number of children in each, within 
the appointed age. This money must be applied ex- 
clusively to pay the salaries of teachers. The charges 
for construction, arrangement, and maintenance of the 
school-houses must be borne by the respective districts. 
The districts have likewise the right to levy annually a 
tax, not exceeding ten dollars, for school libraries ; and 
another, not exceeding twenty dollars, for the purchase 

♦ At the close of the year 1835 the treasury of the United 
States found itself in possession of a surplus revenue of about 
40,000,000 dollars. It was then determined by Congress that, 
after deduction of 5,000,000, thb surplus should be divided 
among the various States as a loan, bearing no interest, or, as 
they termed it, as a deposit. In consequence of subsequent 
events, which rendered it necessary to expend a great portion 
of this money on account of the Union, the sum ultimately 
distributed did not amount to more than 30,000,000 dollars. 
The fund thus acquired has been applied by the respective 
States to the support of various national industrial under- 
takings, as also to the support of the higher and lower educa- 
tional institutions. According to law the deposit may at any 
time be reclaimed by the central Government, but it is gene- 
rally understood that such claim will never be preferred. 
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of school materials. Whatever sum may be required 
for defraying the salaries of teachers, in addition to the 
allowance from the common fund, is made up by con- 
tributions paid by the scholars, under the name of 
" rates of tuition." The administrators of the district 
schools are, however, authorized to exempt indigent 
parents froqj the payment of these rates, the quota 
which they would otherwise pay being in such ceises 
repartitioned among the other ratepayers of the dis- 
trict. In some communities, however, a complete sys- 
tem of free schools has already been established, and 
in others there are donation funds for the support of 
the popular schools. According to the report of 1850 
to the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
" rates of tuition " paid during the preceding year 
amounted to 500,211 dollars, which sum, if divided on 
the 778,309 scholars, who, according to the report, 
bad attended the schools, gives something less than 
two-thirds of a dollar for each — a very moderate con- 
tribution, if it be considered that one-half to three- 
quarters of a dollar per day is paid for even the coarsest 
manual labour in the rural districts of the country *. , 

Nevertheless these rates, however moderate, form the SyL. 
greatest obstacle to the progressive development of 
popular education ; but for them the schools would be 
in activity during a longer period of the year, and the 
teachers would be of a higher order. 

I have in the preceding pages alluded to the state ^^ 
of public opinion relative to this point, and there seems y^* 

* Manual labour of a superior kind is paid higher, particu- 
larly in the towns, one dollar fo two dollars per day being the 
Qiual wages. 
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to be every reason to hope that, throughout the State 
of New York also, a complete system of free schools 
will ere long he established. In the bill on this sub- 
ject introduced in 1849, it was proposed that every 
county should tax itself for the schools to the amount 
of its share of the State grant for this purpose ; and 
that, after the aggregate amount of the Stsite allowance 
\ and the county tax had been subdivided among the 
\ respective townships in the county, each township 
"^^hould in its turn tax itself to an amount equal to that 
of the quota falling to its share. Such a system 
of taxation, which promises to be adequate to all 
requirements, would have the further advantage of 
being in harmony with the principles of local organiza- 
tion which prevail throughout the State, both in rela- 
tion to administrative matters in general, and to the 
schools in particular. 

I shall now proceed to give a sketch of the adminis- 
tration of the popular schools. 

At present the Secretary of State is ex officio 
"State Superintendent of Common Schools;" asso- 
ciated with him there is a " Deputy Superintendent," 
or chief of the department of popular schools. The 
latter is elected by the people, together with the other 
members of the Government, for a period of two years 
at a time : upon this official devolves the duty of 
apportioning the State grant among the respective 
counties and towns; of determiniDg the form of the 
school reports; of making an annual report to the 
Legislature on the condition and requirements of the 
educational system; of giving instructions, or rather 
advice, to the various local authorities concerning the 
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organization of the schools ; of fbmishing to such 
persons as have proved their capacity, " State certifi- 
cates/' which entitle them to appointments as teachers 
in the schools throaghoat the State, without under- 
going previous examination, such a certificate being 
valid as long as it is not rescinded by the State Super- 
intendent*. The Deputy Superintendent has further 
to nominate the person or persons, whom he may 
deem most capable, to inspect and report upon the 
schools of the county in which they reside, such 
persons having no claim to be remimerated for their 
services ; to give the final decision on aU questions 
which may be submitted to him concerning the appli- 
cation of the school laws, &c., &c. 

During the six years preceding 1847 there existed 
a body of salaried coimty superintendents, who were 
nominated by the Board of Supervisors, for two years 
at a time, and whose business it was to inspect the 
schools, to endeavour in every way to promote the 
system of popular education, and to decide in all dis- 
putes concerning the schools previous to their being 
referred to the State Superintendent. It is evident, 
from the annual reports to the State Superintendent 
made by these functionaries, that they were very active 
in the exercise of their duties, and that they must 
have efiected much good; but several circumstances, 
partly of a general, partly of a local nature, conspired 
to render them unpopular, and the office was therefore 
abolished in 1847. However, complaints against this 

* These diplomas are at present conferred on the recom- 
mendation of the town superintendent, formerly of the county 
superintendent. 
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measure frequently ocour in the reports of the State 
Superintendent subsequent to that period, and the 
re-establishment of the office is strenuously recom- 

m 

mended. I have reason to believe that the majority of 
persons conversant with the subject participate in this 
opinion, and it is therefore probable that the office will 
soon again be introduced. So thoroughly, indeed, is 
it in harmony with the whole system in the State of 
New York, that since its abolition a link seems to be 
wanting in the system *. 

In each township a Town Superintendent is nomi- 
nated by the electors for a period not exceeding two 
years. The principal duties of this functionary con- 
sist in superintending the schools, and in aflPording 
information and making regulations relative to the 
various branches of instruction, to disciplinary matters, 
&c., and he thus holds much the same position as the 
school committee in Massachusetts. He has further 
to divide the townslup into school districts, according 
to his own judgment, in case such division has not 
before been regularly effected; or to make such 
changes in the existing divisions as he may deem 
desirable ; to receive the portion of the common fund 
allowance devolving to the township, and to apportion 

* How considerably the county superintendents, in their 
capacity of inferior judges, must have contributed to lighten 
the labours of the State Superintendent, may be judged from 
the fact, that while that office existed only 192 appeals were 
made to the State Superintendent during a period of five years, 
whereas, subsequent to its abolition, as many as 140 appeals 
have been made in a year and a half. For the city and county 
of New York the office of county superintendent is still 
extant. 
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this among the respective districts; to undertake a 
minute inspection of each school in the township at 
least twice in the year, and to give in an annual re- 
port to the State Superintendent ; to examine candidates 
for the position of teachers, and to furnish them with 
certificates of qualification, without which they cannot 
be appointed. He may also, when he sees fit, examine 
teachers who haye already obtained certificates, and 
rescind the latter if there be cause for so doing *. 

Finally, there are in each school district three 
trastees, nominated by the electors for a period of 
three years at the highest (but so that one resigns 
every year), and whose duty it is to attend to every- 
thing connected with the reconstruction, repairs, &c., 
of the school-houses; to make agreements with the 
teachers ; to determine which children are to be exempt 
from the " rates of tuition ; " to take care that order 
and discipline be maintained in the schools ; and to 
make annual reports to the Town Superintendent. 
These trustees consequently correspond to the pruden- 
tial committee in Massachusetts. 

What I have now stated suffices to show the nature 
of the school system in the State of New York, and I 
will not therefore enter into further details, which 
might be tedious, after all that has been said of similar 
matters relative to the Massachusetts' system. It will be 

* The office of Town Superintendent has only recently been 
introduced. Formerly the functions exercised by these officials 
were divided among the so-called Commissioners of Common 
Schools and the Inspectors of Common Schools. In some 
places, as, for instance, in the city of New York, the latter 
offices have been retained. 
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observed that in the New York school system, as in the 
whole civil organization of the State, the township does 
not hold so important a place as it does in the State of 
Massachusetts. The greater importance attributed to 
the county in the State of New York, as also the fact 
of the administration of the schools being entrusted to 
persons bearing a more distinct official character, and 
who are invested with greater authority, and are nomi- 
nated for a longer period, show, no doubt, a tendency 
to increased centralization, although within the proper 
limits of the democratic constitution. I have already 
mentioned that Massachusetts may be considered as 
the leeuiing Whig or Conservative State, New York as 
the leading Democratic State ; and the facts which I 
have just mentioned are not in contradiction to, but, 
on the contrary, quite in accordance with this political 
difference between the two States. 

Finally, I must observe, that the school laws in 
New York bear exclusively on popular schools, in the 
strict sense of the word, and not upon schools of any 
higher order. 

As in Massachusetts, so in all the other New Eng- 
land States, the town or township is the principal 
administrative subdivision ; and, with the exception of 
Connecticut, it is the townships that have been most 
zealous in promoting popular education. In this last- 
mentioned State, however, another system of territorial 
division in connection with the Church, has existed 
since the commencement of the 18th century, namely, 
the division into so-called " ecclesiastical societies," 
having corporate rights and territorial limits. In the 
localities where this system of division is still in force 
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the ecclesiastical societies likewise constitute school 
societies, invested with the same rights and duties rela- 
tive to the schools, as are vested in the townships in 
the otlier New England States ; while those parts of the 
State that do not belong to the ecclesiastical society 
are divided into scl^ool societies only. According to 
the statistical returns for 1849, every school society 
numbered, on an average, from 1400 to 1500 souls, on 
an area of about half a Swedish mile^. The townships 
in the other States vary much in extent and number of 
inhabitants. In Bhode Island, for instance, the average 
number of inhabitants belonging to a township is about 
3500 1, spread over an area of about one Swedish mile ; 
in New Hampshire, on the contrary, it is only about 
1200, spread over an area of about three-quarters of 
a Swedish mile. The respective school societies and 
townships are divided into school districts in the same 
way as in Massachusetts, and the system followed is, 
upon the whole, with the exception of a few modifica- 
tions, similar to that of the above-mentioned State. 

In Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecticut there are, 
as in Massachusetts, school-funds, the proceeds of 
which are applied to the support of popular education. 
In Connecticut this fund is so considerable (more than 
2,000,000 dollars) that it suflSces almost entirely for 
the purpose, and in so far exercises a detrimental in- 
fluence on the development of the educational system 
in the State, because the inhabitants, having persuaded 

* One Swedbh mile equals five English nules. 

t It must be obserred that the whole population of this 
little State is not more than between 100,000 and 200,000, of 
which number Proyidence, the capital, comprisefl 30,000. 
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themselves that the school-fimd ought to he sufiScient 
for all school requirements, are in consequence loath 
to make any unusual sacrifices when such may he 
necessary for the improvement of the schools. From 
no place have I seen so many complaints made, in the 
official reports, of the indifference of the inhabitants 
relative to the schools, as from Connecticut, and the 
cause may no doubt be sought for in the above- 
mentioned circumstance *. 

The sale of State domains is the principal source 
whence these school-funds have been derived. Such, 
for instance, is the origin of the very large school-fund 
in Connecticut. In right of ancient colonial privileges, 
this colony possessed all the land extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, within certain degrees of lati- 
tude. This right to the land in the West was ceded 
to the Union in tlie year 1795 for a sum of some- 
thing above 1,000,000 dollars, the interest of which 
began, as early as 1799, to be applied to the uses of 
the popular schools ; a part, however, being always 
set aside to be added to the principal. 

Among the other sources of revenue devoted to the 
schools in the various States, may be mentioned the 
United States deposit-fund, bank-dues, proceeds of 
State lotteries t, &c., &c. In New Hampshire there 

♦ Popular education in Connecticut is, however, in an 
advanced state, and although the inhabitants may with some 
reason be upbraided with having shown themselves less willing 
than those of some other States of the Union to make sacrifices 
in the cause of education, I have, nevertheless, had opportimi- 
ties of witnessing instances of liberality in this cause among 
them, which are well worthy of imitation. 

t These have, I believe, now ceased to exist. 
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is no common school-fund ; in Vermont the existing 
fund was, in 1845, applied to the payment of a debt 
incurred by the State. 

Some differences exist in the various States in the 
principles according to which the public fimds, destined 
for the schools, are distributed among the townships, 
as also in the rules according to which these commu- 
nities are bound to tax themselves for the support of 
the schools. In the State of Maine the respective 
townships are bound to tax themselves to an amount 
otat least 40 cents per head of the inhabitants; and 
when this condition has been fulfilled, the State grant 
is apportioned among them in proportion to the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 4 and 16. In 
New Hampshire the townships must raise a sum, the 
TninimiiTn amount of which is determined by a relative 
proportion to the general taxes. In Bhode Island the 
townships receive a part of the State grant on condition 
that they shall themselves raise a sum amounting to at 
least one-third of that grant, which is then subdivided 
among the respective towns in proportion to the num- 
ber of children under the age of 15. In Connecticut 
it is merely enacted that the State funds shall be 
divided among the communities in proportion to the 
number of children between the ages of 4 and 16, the 
only condition being that schools shall be maintained 
in accordance with the law. 

In by far the greater number of cases instruction in 
the popular schools in New England is entirely \/ 
gratuitous, although the school laws of Connecticut as 
well as Bhode Island admit of fees, in case such should 
be necessary^ with the reservation that no child shall 
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be excladed from the school on account of inability to 
pay such fee*. 

On one point there is an essential difference between 
Massachasetts and the other States, namely, that in 
none of the latter are the communities distinctly 
bound to maintain schools of a higher grade. In the 
school law of New Hampshire it is even especially 
enacted that the school taxes therein mentioned shall 
be applied exclusively to the support of the common 
schools. The city of Portsmouth, however, forms an 
exception, this city being bound to maintain two 
** high schools," one for boys and one for girls. Never- 
theless, if several districts unite for the maintenance 
of a high school, they have a right to apply one-fourth 
of the common school funds to this purpose. In this 
State, as in all the others, the communities are at 
liberty, if they deem fit, to tax themselves for the sup- 
port of a higher grade of schools, and such have been 
established in various localities, but I am unable to 
state their number. There are, for instance, excellent 
public high schools in Providence, Hartford, and 
several other of the larger cities t. 

* The school law of Rhode Island further enacts that the 
school fees must in no case exceed one dollar per quarter. 

t 1 ought here to obserre that it is only of late that public 
high schools have become more common. As will hereafter 
be shown, a number of private schools of a higher grade, to 
which the upper classes have in preference sent their children, 
have existed from the earliest times, and it has therefore £re- 
quently been found quite superfluous to establish public high- 
schools. It is only in more recent times, and in proportion to 
the development of the democratic principle, that the necessity 
of raising popular education and the public schools up to a 
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In the State of Maine, as in Massachusetts, there is 
a Board of Education, wilh a salaried secretary, whose 
duties are the same as in the latter State. As regards 
the oonstitation of the Board there is, however, this 
difference, that in Maine the members (one for each 
county) are elected by the town school committees. 
The Board itself determines the time and place of 
its meetings, and appoints a secretary. 

In the other four States a single functionary, 
saladed by the State, takes the place of the Board. 
This functionary, who in New Hampshire and Bhode 
Island is denominated " Gonmiissioner of Common 
Schools," and in Vermont and Connecticut " Super- 
intendent of Common Schools/' is in Vermont ap- 
pointed by the Legislature, and in the three other 
States by the central executive power. All these 
officers are appointed for one year at a time, and exer- 
cise the same functions as the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts. In Bhode Island, however, the law 
gives extended powers to the Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, he being authorized to give judgment, 
from which no appeal can be made, in all disputes 

higher standard has been felt. At present this upward ten- 
dency in education is steadily progressing, but the progress 
mnst necessarily be slow. In New England, as well as else- 
where, there are no doubt already many public high schools ; 
but it is impossible to ascertain the exact number, as in the 
official reports they are not distinguished from the other 
schools ; a learned education has, however, hitherto chiefly 
been acquired in priyate institutions. In the sequel it will be 
shown how it is rendered possible for the children of the poor 
to receive a higher education in those localities where public 
high schools do not exist. 
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concerning the interpretation and application of the 
school laws, which may be brought before him ♦. He 
is further authorized to appoint as many " inspectors *' 
as he may deem advisable, but who are not to receive 
salaries, to inspect the schools and make reports, and 
to examine the candidates to the oflBce of schoolmaster ; 
finally, the conmiissioner is entitled to grant certifi- 
cates, valid for three years, to the candidates recom- 
mended by the above-named inspectors, whereas the 
certificates of the school committees are only valid for 
one year. 

In Vermont, also, there are County Superinten- 
dents, elected by the judges of the county courts, and 
Town Superintendents, elected by the congregations, 
upon whom devolve the duty of regulating all matters 
connected with the system of instruction and discipline 
in the popular schools, of examining the teachers, 
&c., while the material interests of the schools are 
entrusted to the district committees f. In all the 
other States there are authorities corresponding to the 
school committees and prudential committees J of 
Massachusetts, having the same rights and duties, and 
I do not therefore consider it necessary to dwell more 
fully on the slight differences of detail which may 
exist. In Connecticut the duties of the school com- 

* In order to be fully valid, his judgments must, however, 
be approved by some one member of the supreme court. 

t The deviations from the original system of New England, 
which will be found in these arrangements, are borrowed from 
the State of New York. 

X In Rhode Island the prudential committee is replaced by 
trustees, as in New York. 
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mittee are perfonned by a " Board of Visitors," who 
elect firom among their own members one or more 
'' acting visitors/' to inspect the schools and make 
reports; the duty of examining teachers, of laying 
down roles of instruction and discipline, &c., &c., being 
performed by the whole Board in common. The 
authority, which in this State is denominated school 
committee, is, on the contrary, merely charged with the 
external and economical affairs of the schools, such as 
convoking general meetings for the discussion of 
questions * connected with the schools ; subdividing 
school societies into school districts, or making altera- 
tions in existing divisions, if such be deemed advisable; 
collecting information relative to the number of children 
who have attained the age appointed for attendance at 
school, &c. 

The annual reports to the Legislature on the state of 
popular education constitute an important item in the 
American system of public instruction. In order to 
give the reader some idea of the completeness of these 
reports, I may state that Mr. Barnard's special report 
on the state of popular instruction in Rhode Island in 
the year 1845, fills 255 printed octavo pages, and the 
usual annual reports for the year 1849 for the State 
of Maine 73, for New Hampshire 214, and for Con- 
necticut 160. In addition to statistical data bearing 
on the state of popular education in the various States, 
these reports point out defects which may exist, and 
propose remedies for them, and contain, besides, all 
kinds of useful information regarding instruction and 
education *. 

* As regards the printing and distributing of public Acts, 

F 8 
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While on this sabject I will mention two points of 
detail which will no doubt be found interesting. The 
one is, that in Massachusetts the Commissioner of 
Common Schools is bound to employ at least 20 weeks 
of the year in the inspection of the popular schools — 
a rule which shows how much activity is expected 
from the officials. The other is a paragraph in the 
school law of the State of Maine, which, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the control exercised with regard 
to the appointment of teachers, determines, that if, 
contrary to the express enactment of the law, any 
person should be found acting, as teacher in any of 
the public schools, who is proved to be deficient in 
the requisite qualifications, such person shall not only 
forfeit his or her right to the appointed salary, but 
shall furthermore pay a fine, which shall, however, in 
no case exceed the annual amount of that salary. 

From what has already been said, the reader will be 
able to form an idea of the general organization of 
popular education in the United States, and every 
further detailed allusion to the school laws of the re- 
maining States would only be an unnecessary repe- 
tition. I shall therefore limit myself to observing, 
that in all the Free States regularly- organized systems 
of popular schools, mostly modelled on the system of 
New York, have been introduced, merely adding a few 
statistical data bearing upon the practical workings of 
the educational system in these States. 

the Americftn GoverDments are not bo economical as certain 
other GoYemments. In that country official reports are not 
allowed to lay mouldering in the department to which they 
are addressed, but means are taken to make their contents 
known to as great a number of persons as possible. 
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For the support of popular education in the new 
States of the West^ Congress has voted one thirty-sixth 
of all public lands. Each town or township in those 
States forms a regular square of six English miles, 
and the sides of which face the four cardinal points. 
This area is again subdivided into regular sections, as 
in the subjoined figure : — 
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Each of these small squares represents a section com- 
prising an area of one English square mile. In rela- 
tion to each other the sections are numbered as in the 
figure, the beginning being always made in the north- 
eastern comer, the section No. 16 in each town- 
ship being the one termed " school-section," and the 
proceeds of which are destined for the support of the 
schools. 

Considerable school-funds have been accumulated 
by the sale of these lands, although in many cases, in 
consequence of the sales being effected at inopportune 
moments, the proceeds have not been as considerable 
as they might otherwise have proved. 

The rapid increase of population in these regions, 
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consequent upon constant immigration, renders it ex- 
cessively difficult, as will readily be conceived, to satisfy 
the demand for school-houses and teachers. As re- 
gards the first point, the settlers help themselves as 
best they may, constructing a provisional school-house 
of logs, until a better can be erected, or availing them- 
selves of some private house for the purpose*. To 
obtain teachers is more difficult. However, many 
persons now emigrate from the eastern States with a 
view to obtaining appointments as schoolmasters or 
schoolmistresses in the West ; and a society which 
was founded in Ohio some years ago (the " Board of 
National Popular Education," to which I have alluded 
in the preceding pages) cliiefly occupies itself with 
promoting and supporting this kiud of emigration. A 

* That popular education in the new colonies has to struggle 
with great difficulties may easily be imagined. The following 
extract of a letter from a female teacher in Wisconsin, bears 
full testimony to these difficulties : — 

^ I began school on the 22nd of November with four scholars. 
The number soon increased to 40, between the ages of 6 and 
22, all of them very backward in all the usual branches of 
education. The scholars are so badly supplied with books, 
that four or five are obliged to use the same book. Mj 
school-house is eighteen feet long, fourteen feet broad, and 
is built of logs, and is cold — very cold. Before next winter we 
hope to have a well-constructed building for school and 
church. 

" The greater number of the people arq poor — not even able 
to clothe and feed their families. Many a time has my heart 
been pained at the sight of the naked feet, nay, I might almost 
say, naked bodies, of the poor children. Two girls of the ages 
of 12 and 14, have come a distance of a mile and a half through 
the snow, with no other outer covering than a little shawl not 
much larger than a pocket-handkerchief, the rest of their dress 
being proportionately scant," &c. 
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number of young women (about 40 or 50 annually) 
proceed on these missions under the auspices of the 
society, the latter taking care that they are duly 
qualified, and securing to them appointments and the 
means of proceeding to their destination. The teachers, 
-who are mostly from New England, collect, previous to 
their departure, in Hartford (Connecticut), where they 
remain five or six weeks for the purpose of under- 
going examination, and of making themselves more 
thoroughly acquainted with the duties of school- 
mistresses, partly by means of direct instruction, 
partly by lectures, and by visits to the excellent 
schools in the city ; as also for the purpose of being 
specially prepared for the new and peculiar sphere of 
activity upon which they are about to enter. At the 
conclusion of these preliminaries, they proceed by rail- 
way, and accompanied by one of the society's com- 
missioners*, to the places where persons sent from 
their various ports of destination, have been appointed 
to meet them. 

This missionary society, if so it may be termed, is 
still in its infancy, but it promises to exercise a most 

* Mr. Slade, ex-govemor of Vermont, has hitherto accom- 
panied the young schoolmistresses in the above capacity. It 
strikes an European with astonishment to see how, in America, 
even the highest functionaries do not disdain to fulfil so 
humble a mission as the above, and that they do not on 
account of their rank refuse to fill any ofiice to which they 
may be called by the confidence of their fellow-citizens or by 
their own desire. The above-named gentleman — who had held 
the highest position in the State and exercised jura regalia — 
did not think it below his dignity to call himself the friend 
and fellow-labourer of a poor teacher in a popular schooL 
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beneficial influence on the ciyilization of the Western 
States. According to the society's annual report for 
1850, out of 152 teachers who had been sent out, 45 
were from Massachusetts, 86 from Vermont, 20 from 
Maine, 16 from New York, 14 from Goimecticut, 14 
from New Hampshire, 4 from Rhode Island, 2 from 
Pennsylvania, and 1 from Virginia. Of these 44 were 
sent to Indiana, 42 to Illinois, 15 to Michigan, 14 to 
Wisconsin, 9 to Iowa, 7 to Tennessee, 6 to Missouri, 
6 to Ohio, 8 to Minnesota, 2 to West Pennsylvania, 2 
to Kentucky, 1 to North Carolina, and 1 to Texas *. 

* Some facetious persons have insinuated that these young 
women, under pretence of going out as school missionaries, in 
reality go in quest of a good match in the West ; hitherto, 
however, only a few have married ; but whether thej continue 
to devote themselves to the duties of teachers, or whether by 
marrying they become mothers of families, it cannot be 
doubted that the influence of women, who in moral as well as 
in intellectual qualities stand so high above the commonalty, 
cannot be otherwise than highly beneficial to the new com- 
munities in the West. 



CHAPTER VII. 

POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE CITIES. 

In the preceding pages I have made *iio distinction 
between country and town, becaase all that I have 
there stated may, by merely substituting the word city 
for township, be applied to the former as well as to the 
latter. There are, however, certain peculiarities in the 
organization of the educational system in the cities, 
which I will now touch upon, choosing the cities of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia as examples. In 
these, as well as many other cities in the Union, 
excellent systems of free schools are established, the 
organization of which proves how high a standard is 
aimed at in America as regards national education. 
The statistical details, as also the details relative to 
the system of instruction, which I shall here give, will 
serve as an introduction to what I shall hereafter have 
to say upon the subject. I will begin with the city of 

BOSTON. 

The public free schools in this city consist of — 
1 Latin high school, 1 English high school, 21 
Grammar schools, and 174 Primary schools. The 
two first neuned are for boys exclusively, the others for 
boys and girls. According to the official returns for 
1849, the number of scholars were as follows : in the 
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Latin high school, 127; in the English high school, 
185; in the grammar schools, 4315 hoys and 4487 
girls — together 8802; in the primary schools, 10,875 
of both sexes. This gives a total of 19,989 scholars, 
or one for every sixth inliabitant of the city, the popu- 
lation of which was, in 1845, calculated at 114,336 
souls *. 

The annual sum expended on these schools exceeds 
200,000 dollars, and thus amounts to nearly two dol- 
lars per head of the inhabitants, and to more than ten 
dollars for each child within the appointed ages 
(four to sixteen). 

In the primary schools the children are received &om 
the ages of four to eight, and are entrusted exclusively 
to female teachers, the number of whom is so regulated 
as to give about 50 scholars to each teacher. These 
schools are divided into several classes. The instruc- 
tion given comprises chiefly spelling, reading, easy 
questions in the four simple rules of arithmetic (mental 
calculation), and drawing exercises on black slates. 
The salary of the teachers is fixed at 300 dollars a 
year, with 50 dollars addition for taking care of the 
school-room. 

Among the primary schools must be included the so- 
called intermediate schools, wherein children of more 
advanced ages, whose education has been neglected, 
are instructed in the first rudiments. It is a wise regu- 
lation thus to separate the elder and the younger chil- 
dren; both parties are benefited by it, while at the 

* It must be observed that in this calculation no private 
schools are included. 
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same time the task of the teacher is rendered less 
arduoi 

The grammar schools, the full denomination of 
which is " English grammar and writing schools," are 
organized on two different plans. In most cases 
they are divided into two distinct and independent de- 
partments, the grammar department and the writing 
department, each of which is under a separate teacher. 
The scholars are by turns half the day in one depart- 
ment, and half the day in the other. The branches of 
instruction in the grammar department are reading, 
declamation, composition, English grammar, geography 
and history, natural history and physiology; in the 
writing department, writing, drawing, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, algebra, geometry, natural philosophy *. 

In four of the schools there is but one principal or 
head master for both departments; but besides this 
master there are female and male assistant teachers, 
the number of whom is so regulated as to allow at the 
highest 54 scholars to each teacher. The head master 
is generally (indeed, I believe I may say universally) a 
person who has received a university education, and he 
enjoys a salary of 1500 dollars a year. The male as- 
sistant teachers get from 800 to 1000 dollars a year, 
the female teachers from 800 to 400 dollars. 

Boys and girls either attend separate schools, or if 
the same school, the one sex is occupied in the gram- 
mar department, while the other is in the writing de- 
partment, and vice versd. Each of these departments 

* Geometry and natunJ history are only taught in a few 
schools ; the other higher branches of knowledge, n^ore or less, 
in all. 
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is divided into several classes. The school accommo- 
dation generally consists of one very large room, 
capable of containing all the scholars, to the nom* 
ber of 400 or 500> or more, when they assemble 
for common exercises, &c. ; and three smaller rooms, 
called ''recitation rooms," in which a greater or 
smaller number at a time repeat their lessoip to the 
assistant teachers. 

In addition to the usual materiel, such' as books, 
maps, iS^., each of these schools is provided with a 
physical apparatus, which in every case answers all the 
requirements of a popular school, and in some cases is 
of a very superior order, and for the purchase of which 
the city granted a sum of 5000 dollars, to be appor- 
tioned among the grammar schools. 

All the schools hitherto mentioned have a territorial 
character, that is to say, they belong to a certain dis- 
trict of the city ; and one grammar school and several 
primary schools are exclusively for the coloured 
children *. 

The school law fixes twelve years as the earliest age 
of admission to the high schools, but it is very usual 
to find boys of 13 and 14 years of age still in the highest 
class in the grammar schools. The girls remain even 
longer in these schools (those in the highest classes 
seemed to be about 16 and 17), and receive higher in- 
struction, as there are no schools of a higher grade 
for them. 

Each of the two high schools is conducted by a head 
master, the number of assistant masters being regu- 

* This grammar school is located in the quarter of the city 
in which the coloured population is chiefly concentrated. 
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lated by the number of scholars, 35 being allowed to 
each master. All the masters must have received a 
imiyeraity education. The salary of the principal or 
head master is fixed at 2400 dollars a year, .that of the 
second or submaster at 1500 to 1800, and that of each 
of the assistant masters at 800 for the first year, 100 
dollars being added each year until the sum amounts 
to 1200 dollars. 

Both the schools are divided into classes, which 
carry on their studies in separate rooms. In the Eng- 
lish high school the regular course is calculated to last 
three years, and in the Latin high school five years, 
but few of the scholars remain so long. In addition 
to the branches of knowledge taught in the grammar 
schools, the course in the English high school embraces 
natural theology and the evidences of Christianity, 
logic, psychology, moral philosophy, rhetoric, the 
United States' constitution, chemistry, natural history, 
and algebra and geometry to a greater extent than 
in the grammar schools ; the geometrical studies are 
even extended to trigonometry ^d land surveying. 
In the Latin high school Latin and Greek take the 
place of the more practical sciences, 60 per cent, of the 
school time being given to the study of these two 
languages and literatures; the rest of the time is 
devoted to mathematics, history, ancient geography, 
and a repetition of English granmiar, &c. Calligraphy 
and composition are taught in both the schools. 

All the schools are placed under the superintendence 
of a school committee, in which the mayor of Boston 
acts as chairman, and the president of the common 
cooncil as deputy chairman, and which is composed of 
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24 members, two being elected in each of the twdve 
wards of the city. This committee holds a regular 
meeting once every quarter, and extraordinary meetingB 
whenever convoked by the chairman. 

The committee appoints as many persons as it deems 
£t to superintend the primary schools and to attend to 
all that concerns them. The persons thus appointed 
form together a committee, which acts independently 
of the general school committee, yet subject to its 
control. The last-mentioned committee occupies itself 
directly with the grammar schools and high schools 
only. For the discharge of business, the chairman, 
with the consent of the committee, divides the members 
into the following sub -committees, viz. — 1, a visiting 
committee for each school, consisting of five members 
for each high school, and three members for each 
grammar school ; 2, a committee for the purchase of 
books, consisting of five members; 3, a committee 
for the purchase of music, consisting of three mem- 
bers; 4, a school-house committee; and 5, a com- 
mittee consisting of five members to consult in common 
with the primary school committee*. 

The visiting committees are bound to visit the schools 
under their inspection at least once a month, and to 
examine the various classes once every quarter, and 
make a report to the board. In addition to this a 
separate " examining committee " is appointed every 
year, which, during the months of May, June, and 
July, must visit all the grammar schools for the pur- 
pose of subjecting the pupils in the highest class to a 

* In order to avoid confusion I will in the sequel denominate 
the general committee the board. 
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Strict and critical examination. The same duty in re- 
gard to the two high schools devolves upon the visiting 
committees in charge of these schools. At these ex- 
aminations minutes are taken of the questions put, and 
of the answers given, and a regular report is subse- 
quently published, the number of copies being such as 
to allow of every family in the city obtaining one. 

The teachers are appointed for one year at a time 
only. Every year, in the month of August, after the 
conclusion of the above-mentioned examinations^, the 
board selects teachers and fixes their salaries. The 
head master is elected by vote ; the other teachers are 
appointed on recommendation of the visiting com- 
mittee, which has previously to consult with the head 
master. Every assistant teacher must serve three 
months on trial, before he or she can obtain a regular 
appointment. Applications for the vacant places must 
be delivered in to the board, and at the expiration of 
the term fixed for their reception, the candidates are 
examined by a separate committee, which, as regards 
the high schools, is composed of the visiting com- 
mittee and two members of the board elected for the 
purpose ; and as regards the grammar schools, is like- 
wise composed of the visiting committee and those 
members of the board that have been elected in the 
two wards, the numbers of which immediately precede 
aud follow that of the ward in which the school is 
situated. 

The teachers in the public schools are not allowed 

* These examinations are chiefly instituted as a means of 
controlling the masters. 
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to keep any kind of private school, or to be editors of 
periodicals, whether political or religious. 

The following are the holidays allowed in the 
schools : the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday, 
the 1st of May, the thanksgiving week *, the 4th of 
July t, a day when the troops are all exercised, two 
weeks at the end of May and the beginning of June, 
and five or six weeks in the course of the summer. 
The chairman of the board may at his discretion give 
three additional holidays in the year. 

On the board devolves the duty of issuing regula- 
tions relative to the course of instruction and to the 
discipline in the schools, and also of making an annual 
report to the general Board of Education for the whole 
State. 

NEW YORK. 

The jfree schools in the city of New York, which, 
according to the official report of 1849, were placed 
under pubUc superintendence, were as follows: 21 
"corporate schools," J numbering 3742 pupils; 115 

* A day of fasting and a day of thanksgiving is kept eveiy 
year throughout the Union. The day of thanksgiving, which 
usually occurs in the month of Novemher, is more especially 
considered one of the greatest holidays in the year. 

t The anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 

X These are private schools which have been incorporated by 
the State, and which receive a share of the State funds on con- 
dition of submitting to the superintendence of the public 
school administration ; otherwise each school has its own sepa- 
rate administration. Many of these schools are charitable 
institutions, six among them, for instance, being destined ex- 
clusively for orphans. 
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public schools," nmnbering 50,820 pupils; and 58 
ward schools," numbering 40,983 pupils ; in all 194 
schools, with 95,045 pupils. In addition to these there 
is a " Free Academy," which was opened in 1849, and 
which forms the crowning point in the free school sys- 
tem of New York. 

Until the year 1842 popular instmction in this city 
was almost exclusively in the hands of a private society, 
called the Public School Society, which was founded 
in 1805, and which began in the year 1815 to enjoy a 
share of the public school funds. It is the schools 
under the direction of this society which, for the sake 
of brevity, are termed " public schools." 

In the year 1842 a violent opposition against this 
society was raised by the Boman Catholic population 
of the city, or rather by some members of the Koman 
Catholic clergy. It has always been and is still the 
object of the Catholics to obtain a separate propor- 
tionate share of the public school funds, so as to be 
able to withdraw from the public schools, which are 
common for all sects, and to found sectarian, or, as they 
term it, select schools of their own. Availing them- 
selves of a few scattered observations in some books of 
history and other books used in the public schools, 
which were offensive to the feelings of the Catholics, 
they represented these schools as being founded for a 
sectarian purpose, and endeavoured thus to rouse sus- 
picion against them; and although the society, by 
carefully eliminating from its books all such objection- 
able passages, obviated every just reason for complaint *, 

* At present it is impossible to discover the most distant ap- 
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it was nevertheless found impossible to lay the storm 
that had been provoked^, particularly as the nextmoTe 
of the opposing body was to give a political character to 
the contest, by raising a question as to how tar it was 
compatible with the public weal and safety, that so im- 
portant a trust as that of popular education should be 
exclusively in the hands of a single corporation. The 
society in consequence suffered a defeat, the results of 
which were not, however, what its antagonists had 
aimed at or hoped for. The first result of the struggle 
was the foundation of new popular schools, placed en- 
tirely under the control and superintendence of the 
commonwealth. These are the so-called " ward 
schools." The second step taken against the society 
was an order, issued in 1848, prohibiting the establish- 
ment of any new schools under its control. Further, 
the opposition has not gone ; and public opinion, far 
from upholding the sectarian objects of the Catholics, 
on the contrary, expressed itself strongly in favour of 
a system which should render the schools common for 
all religious denominations. 

In consequence of the circumstances in which they 
originated, the ward schools have always enjoyed a 
high degree of public favour t ; and it is probable that, 

pearance of a sectarian tendency in the society's schools, and 
decidedly sectarian they never were. 

*** It must be remembered that the Irish constitut-e about 
one-third of the population of New York, and that the greater 
number of these are Catholics. In 1845 the population of New 
York was 371,223, and it has since increased to about half a 
million. 

t This is proved by the fact that in seven years (from 1842 
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ultiinately, the "public schools" will be obliged to 
place themselves in the same category as the former. 
At present, the rivalry which exists between these two 
distinct school organizations, leads to a zeal and ac- 
tivity in both, which no doubt greatly contributes to 
give to the popular schools of New York the high cha- 
racter which places them on a level with the best in 
the Union *. 

I shall now proceed to give a sketch of the organi- 
zation of the school administration in Now York, Umit- 

» 

ing myself to what concerns the ward schools, as, in 
the strict sense of the word, these only can be termed 
common schools. 

The highest school authority in tlie city consists of 
a Board of Education, which is composed of 36 so- 
called " commissioners of common schools," two being 
elected in each of the eighteen wards of the city. The 
board elects its chairman from amoug its own mem- 
bers. Besides these commissioners, each ward elects 
two inspectors and five trustees; and at the side of 
these authorities is placed a " superintendent of com- 

to 1849) no less than 58 new and superior school-houses have 
been erected, capable of containing, as has already been men- 
tioned, more than 40,000 pupils. 

* In one respect, however, this rivalry has led to consider- 
able inconvenience. The " public schools " are not limited to 
any territorial boundaries, but are open to pupils from all parts 
of the city. The " ward schools," on the contrary, are intended 
for the children of the respective wards only, but the school 
authorities, being anxious to vie with the School Society in 
liberality, do not insist upon this condition. The consequence 
-is great irregularity in the attendance at school, as the pupils 
go from one school to another without being subject to 
control. 

O 
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mon schools for the city and county of New York," 
whose business it is to inspect all the schools within 
the limits named. 

The board elects from among its own members the 
necessary sub-committees, such as a finance committee, 
a visiting committee, a building committee, Sui,; re- 
ceives and apportions among the respective schools the 
funds granted by the State ; and makes the required 
annual reports to the State Superintendent. The com- 
missioners, inspectors, and trustees are charged with 
the especial superintendence of the schools in the re- 
spective wards in which they have been elected, and 
are bound to visit each school at least once a month. 
The inspectors are more especially charged with the 
duty of examining the candidates for the places of 
teachers, if any such should apply to them for the 
purpose; but in most cases these examinations are 
undertaken by the county superintendent, who is also 
bound to inspect all the schools at least twice a year. 

In the public schools as well as in the ward schools 
there are separate rooms for the boys and girls ; but the 
male department and the female department, as they 
are termed, are generally under the same roof. For 
children of the ages of from four to eight there are sepa- 
rate " primary schools," which are either located in the 
same houses as the other schools *, or elsewhere, as, for 
instance, in the basement story of a church, &c. 

* The school-houses are generally very spacious, and sometimes 
contain as many as 1500 scholars. One very large room and 
several smaller '^ recitation rooms," are usually allotted to each 
department, with the exception of the primary schools, which 
occupy one room only. All that regards the internal arrange- 
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The total amount of public funds appropriated to 
the support of the schools in 1849, was something 
more than 230,000 dollars, besides a sum of 140,000 
dollars applied to the building of school-houses and to 
the defraying of casual expenses. As a general rule, 
the principals or head masters of the popular schools 
in New York, enjoy a salary of 1000 dollars a year; 
the assistant teachers (mostly women) receive about 
dOO dollars a year. 

The free academy is intended to receive pupils from 
the highest class in the popular schools, and thus cor- 
responds to the high schools in Boston. The build- 
ing and materiel of this academy are on a grand scale ; 
a sum of 5000 dollars has been granted for the pur- 
chase of scientific apparatus alone. Besides the prin- 
cipal, there are in the academy two professors of ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy *, one of chemistry, 
one of history and belles-lettres, one of drawing, 
one of Latin and Greek, one of the French, one of the 
German, and one of the Spanish languages. The 
salary of the ordinary teachers is fixed at 1500 dollars 
a year, and there is an evident desire to raise this new 
institution to a level with the colleges. 

Philadelphia. 
The city and county of Philadelphia have a common 
school administration, although, to the great detriment 

ments and the instruction imparted in the schools will, how- 
ever, be dwelt on more fully in the sequel ; here I merely 
touch upon these points, in order gradually to familiarize the 
leader with the internal organization of the popular schools in 
America, before I enter upon a full account of this organization. 
* A head master and an assistant master. 

o 2 
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of public order, they comprise several distiiiot com- 
inanities, each having a separate and independent dvil 
administration. In each of these communities a certain 
number of '* controllers of public schools'* and of 
" directors " are elected, but on a different basis, the 
elections being in some cases made directly by the 
people, in others indirectly by a delegated body. The 
'* controllers of public schools " form together a board 
which exercises the right of general superintendence 
and inspection, and for this purpose divides into the 
necessary sub-committees ; and the " directors" are en- 
trusted with the especial superintendence of the various 
schools. In the year 1849 there were 22 controllers 
and 198 directors, the number of schools under their 
superintendence being 250. 

Highest in rank in the free school system of Phila- 
delphia are one high school for boys, and one normal 
school for the training of female teachers, which may 
at the same time be considered as a high school for 
girls. Below these there were, in the above-mentioned 
year, 58 grammar schools, and 127 primary schools, 
besides 29 " secondary schools," corresponding * to the 
" intermediate schools " of Boston. 

In the high school there were eleven teachers and 
503 pupils ; in the normal school seven teachers and 
124 pupils ; in the other schools collectively 678 
teachers and 42,566 pupils. Girls and boys attend 
separate grammar schools. 

The salaries of the teachers are as follows: — the 

* I state this from memory, for I did not visit any of thcM 
schools, and have unfortunately lost a memorandum made on 
the subject. 
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principal of the high school has 2000 dollars a year^ 
four of the masters 1360 dollars each, two 1100 dollars 
each, one 1000 dollars, and three have from 400 to 650 
dollars each. In the normal school and in the gram- 
mar school for hoys, the principal — a man — has 1000 
dollars; hut in the grammar schools for girls, the 
principal — a woman — has only 600 dollars a year. 
The other teachers have from 126 to 300 doUars each. 
The sum total of the school salaries in the year to 
which I am referring amounted to very nearly 271,000 
dollars *. 

* The population of Philadelphia is stated to have been 
258,037 in 1840, and 408,762 in 1850. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

However excellently organized the system of national 
education in a State may be, there will always be many 
individuals who, for one reason or another, derive no 
benefit from it. Individual schools may prove inefiBcient 
for want of proper superintendence and good teachers. 
Parents and guardians may be indifferent as regards 
the moral and intellectual culture of their children and 
wards, and either entirely neglect to send them to 
school, or allow them to attend so irregularly that they 
not only lose the benefits of the instruction con- 
ferred, but greatly impede the progress of the other 
pupils. Many young persons are careless and negli- 
gent during the age of childhood, who may at a more 
advanced age evince a great desire for knowledge. In 
others the intellectual faculties are developed so slowly, 
that they are unable to acquire any satisfactory amount 
of knowledge during the period appointed for attend- 
ance at school. Others, again, may be prevented by 
illness, poverty, constant change of residence, great 
distance, &c., from regular attendance at school during 
childhood. In a word, owing to a variety of causes, 
many individuals may, at a mature age, find themselves 
wanting in the knowledge they ought to have acquired 
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at an earlier age, or at least possessing it in so slight 
a degree as to render it quite unavailable for all 
practical purposes. 

If it so happen that individuals thus situated awaken 
to a consciousness of their own disadvantages and a 
desire to recover what they have lost, we must not be 
too severe upon them, if nevertheless, from a very na- 
tural feeling of pride, they evince reluctance to attend 
the usual primary schools in company with infants of 
six or seven years of age. besides, as such individuals, 
in consequence of more developed capacities and a 
greater desire for knowledge, would learn with much 
greater facility than children, there are, even from a 
purely educational point of view, great objections to 
their being mixed up with the latter. Whither, then, 
shall they turn ? It is evident that the problem of 
national education has not been frilly solved, as long as 
no provision has been made for cases of this kind. In 
truth, if all the requirements in respect of national 
education were met by the usual systems for the train- 
ing of children, we should not find such a mass of igno- 
rance, brutality, and gross immorality, existing even 
in those countries that enjoy such institutions. But it 
does not suffice to mark out a common high road, if I 
may be allowed the metaphor, along which all are 
allowed to travel towards enlightenment and mental 
culture ; it is necessary to take into consideration, as 
well, the innumerable by-ways into which individuals 
may be led by suffering and misery of various kinds, 
and to kindle there also the torch of enlightenment, so 
that all those who have gone astray may be, if not 
led back into the common track, at least enabled, to 
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reach the common goal. It is important to all, but 
more particularly to the working classes, that facilities 
for improvement should be afforded them at everjT 
period of life. Let, therefore, enlightenment, whether 
in the form of books or schools, &c., be placed in the 
path of the people, so as to be met with on all points 
and at all times. May all be able to avail themselves 
of it, and may none be able to avoid it ! May its rays 
illumine young and old, the hovel of the poor and the 
palace of the rich, the free life of the good citizen 
and the prison of the criminal; in a word, may it 
spread its light over all the varied circumstances of 
life! 

The fewer opportunities the individual has for im- 
proving himself through the means of books, and the 
greater his want of the rudimentary knowledge 
necessary for so doing, the more will he require the 
aid of a school ; and the necessity for the estabUsh- 
ment of what I will call supplementary popular 
schools, to enable those who, from some cause or 
other, have failed in childhood to acquire the amount 
of education given in the common popular schools, or 
who wish to refresh or to increase the knowledge which 
they possess, will therefore be evident to every person 
who has given the least attention to the subject of the 
above remarks*. Experience has proved that where 
such schools exist, they are well attended, and that among 
individuals of the working class there is often found 
an extraordinary desire for improvement, although in 

* In the class of " supplementary " schools may be included 
seTeral other institutions, which I shall have occasion to men- 
tion hereafter. 
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many cases not developed until a mature age. I have 
myself been a teacher in a school of the kind in ques- 
tion, in which several of the pupils were above the age 
of 80 ; and I am bound to confess, that never, in all 
my experience as teacher, have I met with pupils who 
have given me so much satisfaction as these. 

The European emigration, which daily, nay, I may 
say hourly, sends to the American shores such masses 
of full-grown ignorance, makes the necessity for such 
supplementary schools as I have alluded to, doubly 
felt in that country, particularly in the large cities. 
The new comers soon acquire the rights of citizens 
and become electors, and it is therefore important to 
give them opportunities for obtaining at least the 
amount of knowledge and mental culture imparted in 
the popular schools, and which ought to be possessed 
by all who exercise the right of election. 

I have already alluded to the steps made in this 
direction by the establishment of " intermediate 
schools," or " schools for special instruction." To 
this class belong the evening schools, which have of 
late been introduced in America. As institutions of 
this kind are but httle known in my country, I will 
give a somewhat detailed account of the evening 
schools in the city of New York. 

These schools date only from the year 1848*. 
They are supported by the public, and are placed 
under the control and superintendence of the Board 
of Education, a sub-committee of which attends to all 

* Fourteen years previously an attempt to introduce such 
schools was made by the Public School Society, and failed 
because the teachers were not properly salaried. 

o 3 
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matters connected with them. They aie located in 
the same honses as the grammar schools^ and the 
teachers in the latter are fireqnently teaohera in the 
evening schools also. According to law they are to 
he in activity seventeen weeks in the year, reokoned 
firom the beginning of October. The sab-committee 
of the Board of Education, especially entrusted with 
the concerns of these schools, appoints teachers, regu- 
lates the mode of instruction, &c., &c., and ezeroiaes 
all the functions of superintendence in common with 
the respective inspectors, commissioners, and trustees. 
I subjoin some extracts from the rules laid down 
for the evening schools. 

School Hours. 

1. The schools for the male sex shall commence at 
a quarter past seven, and close at half-past nine every 
evening in the week, except Saturday and Sunday. 

2. The doors shall be opened at seven o'clock, at 
which hour the teachers shall be present, so as to be 
able to make the -necessary preparations before the 
arrival of the pupils. 

3. As punctuality is absolutely necessary, the outer 
gates must be closed at a quarter to eight, after which 
hour no pupil must be admitted into the school. 
Neither must any one leave the schooL before it is out, 
except on account of illness, and then only with per"* 
mission of the head master. 

4. The schools for the female sex shall open and 
close half an hour earlier than the schools for men *. 

* This rule is made to preyent any improper meetings out- 
side the school-house ; within such cannot take place, as the 
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Admission. 

1. No one can be admitted into the evening schools 
unless his occupations in the daytime prevent his 
attending the day schools. 

2. Application for admission must be made to the 
head master in the school-room, on which occasion the 
pupil must be accompanied by his or her parents or 
guardian, or some other person to whom he or she is 
known. 

d. The head master shall enter the name, place of 
residence, age, and occupation of each pupil, together 
with the name of his or her parents or guardian, in a 
book kept for the purpose. 

4. A particular chair and table shall be assigned to 
each pupil, who shall be responsible for any damage 
done to these. 

5. The head master shall provide the pupils with 
the necessary books, the pupils being only responsible 
for the proper use of them, and for their return. 

6. No person attending one evening school can be 
admitted into another without a written declaration 
from the head master. 

Discipline. 
1. Wilful or thoughtless infringement of any of the 
school regulations, or disobedience to the lawful orders 
of the teacher, renders the pupil liable to be turned 
out by the head master, and to be expelled from the 
school, with the sanction of the committee for the 
evening schools. 

male and female departments in the grammar schools are com- 
pletely separated, each having a separate entrance from the 
street, a separate court-yard, &c. 
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2. If a papil be expelled the school for any of the 
above reasons, the &ct must immediately be made 
known to his parents or gaardian^ to the head masters 
in the other evening schools, to the ohatrman of the 
board of administration in the ward, and to* the chnr- 
man of the committee for the evening schools. 

8. Should an expelled pupil at any future period 
show signs of improvement^ he may again be admitted 
into whichever evening school he may select. 

4. The head master shall keep minutes of all the 
expulsions which take place from his school, and of 
such as are announced to him by the masters of the 
other schools. 

5. Corporal punishment is not aUowed in the 
evening schools. 

In the year 1849 there were in New York eleven 
evening schools for the male sex, numbering 64 
teachers and 5219 pupils; and four for the female 
sex, numbering 18 teachers and 1757 pupils. The 
cost of maintenance during the seventeen weeks pre- 
scribed by law, together with the cost of their organi- 
zation, amounted to something more than 14,000 
dollars. Among the pupils there were 872 who could 
not read when first admitted, 1508 who read very 
imperfectly, 1390 who could not write, 3967 who were 
ignorant of the simplest rules of arithmetic. Besides 
the regular instruction imparted in the schools, occa- 
sional lectures are delivered on various useful subjects, 
a measure which no doubt contributes greatly to 
awaken and strengthen the desire for knowledge in 
the pupils. 

I shall now cast a glance at the coloured schools in 
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the United States. It is well known that a strong 
prejudice against the coloured population exists even 
in the Free States of the Union. To a European who 
has never been in America this prejudice is incon- 
ceiyable — such was the case with myself; but after 
having been on the spot, though we may equally 
disapprove of it, we no longer marvel at it. The 
physical conformation of the negro, which is so con- 
trary to all our ideas of beauty, is in itself sufficient to 
account for it. How many men of our race would 
like to marry a negress, or would not at least in 
preference choose a white wife, circumstances being 
otherwise equal ? And is it not probable that even 
the most zealous friend of the negro race would select 
his circle of intimates among white men in preference 
to black, if circumstances were otherwise equal ? It 
is true, it is easy in tlieory to rid ourselves of preju- 
dice ; but we are, nevertheless, the slaves of our out- 
ward senses : and with tliis experience, how can any 
one, in fact, be astonished at the prejudice against the 
black race so prevalent in America, however much he 
may disapprove of it ? 

To this must be added another circumstance which 
likewise merits consideration. When the negroes were 
first introduced into America, they were frequently in a 
state of mental degradation and bmtality which could 
not but awaken disgust. In the school of slavery they 
have certainly not made such progress in civilization 
as they might otherwise have done ; yet, in spite 
of the evil influences of this system, they have at pre- 
sent attained a much liigher degree of mental develop- 
ment. That, a* a race, however, they are still, even 
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where they have attained liberty, much inferior to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, will be denied by no one. It 
cannot be contested that the coloured population in 
America stands, in mental and moral culture, yastly 
helow the real Americans ; and how greatly must not 
the prejudice against them be strengthened by this 
fact alone *. 

In Europe negroes and mulattoes are not often met 
with, and the uncommonness of their appearance ren- 
ders them interesting, and in a measure counteracts 
the disagreeable impression which the difference of 
race is calculated to produce ; besides which, the 
coloured individuals who come among us are in 
general more cultivated than the majority of their race 
in America. If we had among us a coloured popula- 
tion as numerous and as little cultivated as that of 
America, the feeling towards them would be different. 
In America the prejudice against people of colour^is 
not so strong in the country, where tliey are found in 
small numbers only, as in the cities, where they are 
assembled in great numbers, and where the difference 
of race is rendered still more prominent by their being 
crowded together in separate localities — the so-called 
" negro quarters." In the same way it will often be 
found that a proud man will treat persons of the 

* According io returns from Connecticut, the coloured 
population in this State formed one-tenth of the whole popula- 
tion, whereas one-sixth of the offences hrought hefore the 
tribunals were committed by persons of colour. In Chevalier's 
" Lettres sur TAm^que du Nord," a long list of similar facts 
ifl given, which proves the comparatively low standard of 
morality among the free coloured population. 
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inferior classes with mach friendliness, and even 
familiarity, when in company with one or a few only, 
whereas, when surrounded by a greater number of the 
same class, he will evince much haughtiness towards 
them, and even disdain to recognise the individuals so 
lately treated as friends. I am persuaded that if the 
Laplanders, for instance, were suddenly to be removed 
to Stockholm, and to establish their abodes in that 
eity, they would soon occupy the same position in 
relation to the rest of the population, as the free 
negroes do to the white population in America, 
although the personal appearance of the Laplanders is 
far from being so repulsive to our sense of beauty as 
that of the negroes. What I have learnt in Lapland 
regarding the position in which the Finnish race 
stands to the rest of the population, confirms me in 
this opinion. 

I cannot, however, here attempt to penetrate more 
deeply into the causes of this state of things ; it must 
therefore suffice, that in America the prejudice to 
which I have alluded does exist, and that it has led to 
the establishment of separate schools* for the coloured 
population. However, the school laws of Massachusetts 
and the other New England States do not, as I have 
ahready said, recognise any diflference between the 
white and the coloured population ; and, according to 
the judicial opinion of several highly-esteemed judges 
in the first-mentioned of these States, the coloured 
population can in no wise be forced to avail themselves 
of the schools especially established for them, nor be 

* And likewise separate churches. 
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prevented from attending the usual schools, if it so 
please them. The laws of New Tork^ on the contrary, 
make especial mention of ''coloured schools."- But 
whatever be the state of the law relative to this ques- 
tion, in point of fact separate schools for coloured 
children exist in all the larger cities, where a coloured 
population is gathered in any numbers. In the country, 
where there are comparatively but few coloured per- 
sons, and where, in consequence, the prejudice against 
them IS not so great, coloured children attend the 
same schools as the white, and in general without 
calling forth any opposition, although there are isolated 
instances of the mixture of the two races having been 
objected to there also *. 

The teachers in the coloured schools are, I believe, 
generally persons of colour, but there are exceptions 
to this rule, and there have even been instances of 
coloured teachers being appointed in white schools. 
The judgment of a person in authority, given in one 
of these cases, which has come to my knowledge is so 
remarkable, that I shall quote it as one of the strongest 
expressions of official prejudice against the negro race 
which I have experienced. The trustees of a school 
district in the State of New York had engaged a 
coloured person as teacher in the district school. Com- 
plaints were in consequence made to the State Super- 
intendent, whose judgment was to the effect, that 
although there was nothing contrary to law in the act 
of the trustees, provided the teacher was duly quali- 

* It must be obsenred, that in the coloured schools there are 
many children who are perfectly white, although it would 
seem there is a mixture of African blood in their yeins. 
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£edj and that consequently no legal proceedings could 
le entered against them, yet he could not otherwise 
than express the highest disapprobation of their con- 
duct in this matter, which he looked upon as highly 
improper. Now, although there may be good reason 
for haying separate schools for white and for coloured 
children, it is more difficult to comprehend why, in 
any particular case, a coloured man, if he be otherwise 
qualified, should not be tolerated as teacher in a white 
school. It is certain, however, that in the city of New 
York no trustees would venture to make such an 
appointment, were the individual in question even a 
black Pestalozzi. 

It is but just to state, that this separation of the 
children in the schools is, as a general rule, as much in 
conformity with the wishes of the coloured population 
as with those of the white. Nevertheless, in the year 
1846 * a petition was addressed by several coloured 
persons to the school authorities of the city of Boston, 
praying for the abolition of the coloured schools, as 
being on the one side contrary to law, and on the 
other an insult to the coloured population, and a prac- 
tical denial of their political equality with the rest AT 
the citizens f. A special committee, which yras 

* One or two such petitions were got up at an earlier period 
also. 

t I have been assured by trustworthy persons that these 
petitioners were acting entirely on the instigation of the 
Abolitionists, and that the great majority of the coloured 
population by no means concur in the wish put forward in the 
petition. Thus also it appears from the report of the com- 
xnittee, quoted in the text. The number of coloured persons 
in Boston ib about 2000. 
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appointed to take this petition into consideration, 
made a long and circumstantial report on the subject^ 
giving their reasons for rejecting it^ bat at the same 
time referring the petitioners to the courts of law, in 
case they though proper to appeal to these. The 
foUowing were the principal grounds on which the 
petition was rejected : — 

1. " The peculiar physical, mental, and moral struc- 
ture of the coloured children renders it necessary in 
their education to adopt a somewhat different mode of 
treatment from that followed with regard to white 
children. It has been observed by teachers in schools 
where children of both races are mixed, that in those 
studies that principally call into action the memory 
and the imitative faculties, the coloured children fre- 
quently keep pace with the white ; but that they are 
soon outsped in those studies which require invention, 
comparison, and reflection. 

2. " The number of coloured children in Boston is 
sufficiently large to allow of separate schools being 
maintained with advantage on their account. In these 
schools they enjoy the benefits of that incitement 
wliich is the consequence of emulation, without being 
exposed to humiliation or oppression *. 

3. *' The coloured population is so concentrated, that, 
except in very few cases, if in any, the coloured children 
can be exposed to no inconvenience in attending the 
schools which are especially established for them. 

4. " Several facts connected with the origin and his- 
tory of these schools show that, had it not been for 

* Namely, in consequence of the superiority of the white 
children. 
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them, the colonred population would have remained in 
a state of ignorance and degradation, and very few 
children would have attended the public schools. 

6. " Were the coloured schools to be abolished, the 
number of coloured children attending the publio 
schools would greatly decrease, while at the same time 
the other children would be subjected to much incon- 
yenience, and neither party would be benefited. 

6. " The majority of the coloured as well as of the 
white population are desirous that the present state of 
things should be maintained." 

This report, which was adopted by 59 votes against 
16, expresses beyond a doubt the practical view of 
the question, however much it may be objected to from 
the theoretical point of view. As regards myself, I 
was at first much shocked by this separation of the 
coloured children from the others; but the more I 
have reflected upon the subject, and upon the various 
conditions and relations in America upon which it 
bears, the more I have become inclined to think that 
for the present the mental culture and development of 
the coloured race is best promoted by the separation. 

It must not be supposed that the burden of main- 
taining the coloured schools is borne by the coloured 
population exclusively. On the contrary, these schools 
are, both as regards maintenance and management, 
placed by law on exactly the same footing as all other 
public schools*. As regards material advantages, I 

* It must be observed relative to this point, that in the 
State of New York, for instance, where public instruction is 
partially supported by contributions from the pupils, and the 
coloured population is frequently very poor, the schools for the 
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have not, either, been able to discover any distinction 
between these schools and the common public schools, 
in the cases where both are maintained at the public 
expense. That they do not enjoy the same active 
superintendence, I have, however, reason to suspect. 
During a visit to one of the coloured grammar schools 
in Boston, I found the head master absent in the 
middle of the forenoon, without the assistant teacher 
being able to account for his absence * ; this could 

latter in the smaller communities are not always in a satisfac- 
tory state, and in some instances cannot be carried on withoat 
charitable aid. ^ 

In the year 1847 the State granted a sum, not exceeding 
5000 dollars, in aid of such villages as wished to maintain sepa- 
rate coloured schools. The condition on which participation 
in the enjoyment of this grant is allowed, is that the village 
shall keep open during three months in the year a school for 
ten coloured children at least. According to the official re- 
turns there are, among the 140 villages in the State, which, 
together with the cities, contain almost the whole of the 
coloured population, not twenty in which there is a sufficient 
number of coloured children to enable them to fulfil the above 
condition. In 1848 there were only six villages that had 
availed themselves of the State subsidy. 

The law in question places these schools not under the usual 
school authorities, but under the control and superintendence 
of the local authorities, thus causing much inconvenience. 
The number of coloured children in the State of New York in 
the year 1846, was estimated at 11,000. 

* It is, however, but just to add, that the number of pupils 
present did not exceed sixteen, and that, consequently, they 
might easily be kept in order by the assistant master alone. 
The total number of pupils attending the school was only 30, 
although there was accommodation for 72. In the same house 
as this school there was an intermediate school and a primary 
school. In each of the two latter the female teacher was 
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Lardly have taken place in any of the white schools. 
I might cite several other facts of the same nature, and 
whether it be in consequence of negligent superin- 
tendence, or of the inferiority of teachers or pupils, or 
of all three causes combined, it cannot be denied that 
the coloured schools are generally wanting in that 
activity and energy which so frequently characterize 
the other popular schools. 

As regards the progress made by the coloured chil- 
dren, experience seems to confirm the opinion of their 
mental and intellectual capacities given in the report 
quoted above. The coloured population, considered 
as a race, is undeniably still at that point of mental 
development where imagination exercises greater sway 
than reason. 

In order that nothing may be omitted that bears 
upon the American system of popular schools, I will 
add a few data relative to the separate schools estab- 
lished for the scattered Indian populations that are 
still found in the territories of the Union. 

I have already mentioned that in Massachusetts a 
yearly grant is made from the public funds for the 
support of these schools. In New York there are five 
so-called " Indian Reservations," i. e, tracts of land 
granted to Indians for cultivation, in wliich schools 
have been established and are supported by the 
public *. 

white ; in the grammar school the head master and the female 
assistant teacher were both coloured. In all other matters, 
such as internal arrangements, materiel^ &c., the school was on 
exactly the same footing as the white schools. 
* The lands in question are the cqmmon property of the 
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According to the official returns of 1849, there were 
in all these five Indian territories upwards of 700 
children of the appointed ages, who seem to have 
attended school as regularly as the generality of other 
children, and whose progress in knowledge was very 
fair. In one school, it is stated, an Indian was em- 
ployed as teacher. The salary of one teacher amounted 
to twelve dollars a month, that of another to 300 dol- 
lars a year. In one place a school-house had been 
erected at the cost of 600 dollars, half of which had 
been borne by the Indians themselves. 

To these data I have merely to add, relative to the 
Indian schools, that experience proves that they have 
contributed considerably to raise the character and 
condition of the Indians. Since tlie introduction of 
regular education among them, they have become more 
orderly, industrious, cleanly, and sober, and more 
settled in their habits, and they have also applied 
themselves more assiduously to the cultivation of their 
lands. 

Having now touched upon the principal points con- 
nected with the system of popular schools in the Free 
States, I will, before proceeding further, dwell for an 
instant on the Slave States. Of these, however, I 
know but little, but that little suffices to prove that 
popular education is tliere in a very depressed state. 
It cannot be otherwise. If even the material develop- 

Indians, and are worked for common account ; and it is no 
doubt to this system of communism that must be attributed 
the poverty that prevails among tbe inhabitants. The schools, 
as well as everything that concerns the " reservations," are 
under the superintendence of separate authorized agents. 
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ment of these States is retarded by the presence of 
slavery, how much more depressing must not this 
iDfluenoe be in the moral and intellectual sphere. The 
thinness of the population in these States — a necessary 
consequence of slavery — also places almost insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of a vigorous system of popular 
education, at least in the rural districts. It is well 
known that the fear of incendiary Abolitionist writings 
has given rise to a barbarous law which forbids the 
slaves to learn to read ; and, unless in exceptional 
cases, the only instruction they receive is therefore 
religious teaching, verbally imparted by their pastors. 
The planters and the upper classes in general, who live 
in the country, either have private tutors at home 
for their children, or send the latter to private acade- 
mies or colleges. Youths from the southern States 
are also frequently sent to the superior scholastic 
establishments of the north to finish their education *. 
The rest of the white population, as already observed, 
is too thinly scattered over the country to allow of any 
very active system of public instruction ; and although 
justice demands that the eflforts of certain States and 
certain individuals should be acknowledged f, there is 

'*' I have been told, that even among the higher classes in 
the Slave States a great amouni^ of ignorance exists, and that 
among the representatives of these States have sometimes 
been found men not very familiar with the orthography of the 
English language. 

f The constitution of Louisiana, for instance, enjoins the 
establishment of free schools throughout the State ; and in the 
year 1849 the State Legislature voted a sum of 550,000 dollars 
for the support of these schools, besides 1000 dollars for the 
schools for coloured children. The ** American Almanack for 
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little to be hoped firom these efforts as long as slavery 
continues to exist In the cities, where the impediments 
are not so great, well-organized systems of popolai 
schools are sometimes found. All that has been done 
for public instruction is, howevery mostly with a view 
to the education of indigent children, and the public 
schools have thus acquired the character of charity 
schools. Beferring the reader to what I have said on 
this subject in a preceding chapter, I shall now return 
to the system of education in the Free States, in order 
to discuss more fully some questions connected with it 

1850," on the authority of which I have g^yen the above, 
further states, that in Virginia 70,000 dollars are granted for 
the support of schools for poor children. In Kentucky the 
school-fund amounted, in 1849, to 1,300,000 dollars. 
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RECAPITULATION. 



I HAVE shown in the preceding pages that the actual 
management of the schools is left entirely in the hands 
of local authorities elected by the people. It is these 
authorities who determine what system of instruc- 
tion shall be followed, who examine teachers, appoint 
or dismiss them, construct school-houses when they 
deem fit, regulate their internal arrangements, &c. 

With the exception of the Kmitation mentioned in 
page 55, it is a general rule that the various functions 
shall be divided between two distinct authoritative 
bodies, the one attending to all that regards the 
material well-being of the schools, the other to all that 
concerns the teaching. Not only is this division of 
labour in accordance with the nature of things, as one 
person may be very competent to direct the studies in 
a school, yet not be able to manage the thousand Uttle 
external matters connected with it, and vice versd ; 
but these different authorities exercise a very whole- 
some control over each other, for both being bound to 
inspect the schools, although for different purposes, 
the one can hardly help observing the shortcomings of 
the other, if any such there be. 
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However small the school districts may be in genenl, 
there cannot be much difficultyin finding in each^one* 
or more individuals capable of fulfilling the duties in- 
oumbent on the district committee, with the exception 
of that touching the appointment of teachers, as I 
have already observed. The usual way of proceeding 
is for the school committee first to make an agreement 
with the teacher, and for the latter then to apply to the 
proper authority for the purpose of undergoing exami- 
nation. If he be not approved by this latter authority, 
he cannot lawfully be appointed ; but the law on this 
point is sometimes eluded, the candidates being pre- 
sented for examination so late, that in case they be not 
approved, no time is left to select new teachers before 
the commencement of the quarter, and thus it is almost 
rendered necessary to grant certificates, though the ap- 
plicants may not be deemed properly qualified. It 
may also occasionally happen that a teacher is installed 
without having previously undergone examination ; but 
such appointments are quite illegal, and complaints 
against them are frequently brought before the autho- 
rities, in which case the offending parties are heavily 
mulcted, unless extenuating circumstances can be ad- 
duced in their excuse. As regards the capabilides of 
the applicants for the situation of schoolmaster, a dis- 
trict committee cannot of course be expected always to 
make the most happy selection ; but too firequently the 
choice is determined rather by the amount of salary 
asked than by the degree of qualification, it being sup- 
posed that persons possessing an equal amount of 

* In the greatest number of cases the district committee is 
formed of one person only. •* 
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knowledge, are equally capable of impardng this know- 
ledge to others, and the candidate requiring the smallest 
salary is therefore preferred ; a mistake which is the 
less surprising in these cases, as we see it so frequently 
made even by those from whom more might be ex- 
pected. In consequence of these various shortcomings, 
complaints are often raised against the right of ap- 
pointing teachers being vested in the district com- 
mittees ; and as far as I have been able to judge, I 
think that the most competent persons agree in ad- 
mitting that this right ought rather to be vested in the 
examiners, as is already the case in some localities. 

As the territorial divisions within which the last- 
mentioned authorities are elected comprise fix)m 2000 
to 3000 inhabitants, and upwards, it is reasonable to 
expect that individuals may be found in these more 
competent to undertake the responsible office of ex- 
amining teachers, as well as all the other important 
duties entrusted to them, particularly in a country like 
America, where the standard of general culture is so 
high, and where so much interest is felt for everything 
connected with education. 

The thoughts of many of my readers will probably 
revert to the clergy, as being the class from among 
which the authorities in question would most likely be 
selected ; but such is not the case. In reality there 
aie but few clergymen who are members of school com- 
mittees ; and in one case which is known to me, where 
a committee had accidentally for a long time been 
composed of clergymen only, the members themselves 
officially expressed the desire that some laymen might 
be associated with them. In the State of New York, 

H a 
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the laws preclude cleigymen from holding any positioo 
conneoted with local administration, and I am ac- 
quainted with a judicial sentence which expresslj 
applies this enactment to membership of school com? 
mittees also *. The activity of the clergy in America is^ 
generally speaking, strictly limited to ecclesiastiod 
matters ; and neither their own wishes nor public opi- 
nion will allow them to extend their direct influanoe 
beyond the sphere of the church. That they may, 
nevertheless, indirectly exercise a very beneficial in- 
fluence on the schools and on public education, is a 
matter of course, and the law as well as public opinion 
not only permits this, but even encourages them to .do 
so. Upon the whole it may be said that, although, or 
perhaps rather because, the clergy are not authorized 
ex officio to interfere in worldly affairs, they have so 
much the greater chance of exercising indirectly, and 
without overstepping the proper bounds, that influence 
which religion and Christianity ought always to have 
on such matters. 

As regards the individuals composing the various 
school committees, some are of course more zealous 
than others, and some evince more capacity than 
others; but I have every reason to believe, that in 
general the various bodies fulfil their duties as con- 

* According to another judicial decision of the same year, 
the clergyman, unless he be a freeholder, has no right to vote 
in the meetings of the school district, because the clergy 
are exempt from personal taxation, as also from taxes on 
personal estate. (Within a certain limit they are likewise 
exempt from taxes on real property ; but this seems not to 
bear upon the present question.) 
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scientdously and efficiently as can be desired. One 
thing in particular has struck me. I have perused a 
great number of annual reports from school authorities 
in some of the States, and I have found in these, not 
only abundant proofs of general mental cultivation, 
but likewise many sound conclusions and excellent 
suggestions relative to education and to the require- 
ments of the schools, which could hardly have been 
expected from men not belonging to the scholastic pro- 
fession. And as a proof of how rapidly ideas spread 
and are put into practice, I may mention, that no 
sooner has an improvement in the school system been 
made on one point, or an abuse been made manifest, 
than all the local authorities are heard to raise their 
voices, on the one side of the question or the other. 
Yet the men who act with such zeal, and so efficiently, 
are merely persons elected by the people from among 
their own number, perhaps holding their position for 
one year only. As a general rule, the local authorities 
are frequently renewed, sometimes indeed oftener than 
would seem desirable. This custom originates in the 
principle that all citizens ought to share equally the 
burdens of office ; but the rotation which is said to exist 
must not, however, be understood quite literally, for it 
does happen that the same individual is so frequently 
re-elected, that he fills the same office during a series of 
years. In Europe, people in general are but little aware 
at what cost of labour a nation purchases social liberty 
and the right of self-government ; but those who have 
seen how matters are carried on in America, soon become 
convinced that the American form of government is 
much opposed to indolence and frivolity, and on the 
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contrary demands great activity and eamestneas. Among 
ns Europeans there are, nnfbrtunately, bat too many 
who» although they warmly advocate freedom, and are 
ready to sacrifice their life for it on the battle field, 
would be much disgusted were it to make such claims 
upon their time as the business of a school committee 
makes upon the time of an American citizen. 

The frequent change of functionaries in matters con- 
nected with the management of the schools, is certainly 
attended with great disadyantages, fot not only are new 
and inexperienced persons constantly brought into 
office, but new opinions are frequently introduced along 
with the new men, and the system followed is thus 
exposed to constant fluctuations. One school com- 
mittee, for instance, may think it right to order a new 
school book on a certain subject, and I will suppose 
that it has made a judicious choice ; but the next year 
comes another committee, and orders another book on 
the same subject. The inconyeniences consequent on 
the absence of uniformity in the school books arising 
from such difference of opinion, are ftirther aggravated 
by the immense competition existing in the book trade. 
A book which is generally in use in the public schools, 
proves an excellent commercial speculation, and pub- 
lishers, therefore, exert themselves to the utmost to 
obtain this advantage ; the immediate consequence of 
this competition is, no doubt, beneficial, in as frur as it 
leads to a reduction in the price of all kinds of school 
books, but at the same time it causes the schools to be 
over-supplied. 

On the other hand, it is but just to state, that these 
disadvantages are nevertheless in reality much miti- 
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gated by that sound practical good sense which so 
favourably distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
which teaches the nations belonging to this race to 
make the best of existing circumstances, to do what 
they can if they are not able to do all that they would, 
and never for the sake of principle to insist upon car- 
rying out an absurdity or an impossibility. The system 
also possesses two positive advantages, which in my 
opinion far outweigh all its drawbacks. I allude to 
the freshness of mind and energy of action which 
generally distinguish new comers into office, and to the 
additional security against abuses which is derived 
from the frequent change of functionaries. If a member 
of a school committee be desirous of effecting some 
useful purpose, he must lose no time, for he cannot be 
sure of being re-elected when his short period of office 
has expired ; if another be of a more indolent disposi- 
tion, he may at least be spurred on to do his duty, by 
the consciousness that any neglect on his part cannot 
long remain concealed. Thus the American schools 
can never be exposed to suffer from that listlessness 
and indifference which, under a different system of ma- 
nagement, may sometimes for years impede the progress 
of an educational establishment. 

I must not omit to say a few words on the important 
subject of compulsory attendance at school, and on the 
influence of the school authorities in this respect. 
That the absence of actual compulsion does not exclude 
the possibility of strict and active surveillance, will 
easily be understood by those who are at all familiar 
with the American system of government; but this 
surveillance entails, indeed, much more trouble than 
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tbe simple enforcement of compulsory measures *. It 
must be remembered that, as I have said before, the 
whole system of administration is ohiefly based upon 
moral guarantees and upon the force of enlightened 
opinion, and that where such means have once been 
acknowledged, they certainly do not act less effectually 
than the brutal appeals of despotism to physical force. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of the 
American school system is, the active means of control 
which have been introduced into it While every en- 
deavour has been made to exclude as much as possible 
all appeals to the rigour of the law, care has been 
taken to surround it with a network of moral checks, 
that render it very difficult for abuses to be smuggled 
in. The opportunity afforded to the various local school 
authorities to watch each other's proceedings ; the pro- 
bability that within a year their actions will be strictly 
examined into by their successors ; the excellent system 
of reports carried out from the lowest grade to the 
highest, the widespread publicity given to these reports ; 
and finally, the influence of the State Government, — all 
these circumstances tend, not simply to keep things 



* As a proof of the existence of a surveillance of the kind I 
have alluded to, I subjoin a short extract from the report of 
the school inspectors in one of the school societies of Connec- 
ticut, which I happen to have at hand. *' The inspectors," sajs 
the report, " feel convinced that there is not a person born and 
bred within the limits of this society, whatever be his colour, 
who goes out into the world without having received a school 
education. Most praiseworthy care is taken that every child 
that does not attend any other school shall be sent to the 
public schools." 
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^oing, but to impart to all matters connected with the 
schools an extraordinary degree of life and activity. 

The last point mentioned above deserves particular 
notice. It is interesting to see how well the projectors of 
the system have understood how to secure considerable 
influence to the State, without in any way violating the 
principle of local self-goveroment Because the State 
allows the townships certain advantages on condition 
of their fulfilling certain duties, or because it tenders 
advice and information through the means of special 
functionaries, it cannot be said in any way to inMnge 
the local Uberties of the people; but at the same time 
these means enable it to exercise a considerable amount 
of indirect influence. It will immediately be perceived 
that this influence must, according to its nature, act 
partly as a regulator, partly as a stimulus to increased 
activity. It is from this point that the advantages ac- 
cruing to the popular schools in America jfrom the 
government grants must be viewed, and not from the 
point of view of the mere material benefits. Where / 

the subsidy of the State, as in Connecticut, assumes 
the form of a gift, bestowed without conditions, it has 
had the effect, as I have before observed, of making 
the population feel less interested in popular education ; 
and the fiiends of education in this State deplore the 
existence of the school fund as an actual evil. In 
proof of this, I will quote some returns relative to the 
interest for the schools evinced in certain communities. 
According to the school returns for Connecticut in 
1839, no more than 20 persons were present at the 
elections of school functionaries in 30 school societies, 
and in the 10 largest of these, containing 10,000 elec- 
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ioTB, who did not fail to exemse their right of voting 
on all political questions, not more than 12 were pr o son t 
on this occasion. Although these may be said to be 
exceptional cases, it must nevertheless be admitted, 
that in consequence of the absence of the stimulating 
elements which are always more or less present in 
political questions, the latter enjoy in all cases a greater 
amount of public attention than the schools; and this 
state of things has its advantages, as it prevents the 
concerns of the schools from being mixed up with 
party contentions. 

Before I close this chapter, I must call the attention 
of the reader to the relation in which the teachers in 
the schools stand to the school authorities. It has 
probably not escaped his observation, that their posi- 
tion is in a high degree dependent and insecure. They 
must be prepared every year to be subjected to new 
examinations by different persons, and cannot claim to 
be confirmed in their appointment, or hope to obtain 
a new one, unless this examination prove satisfactory. 
In the course of the year, they may even, if it be 
deemed expedient, be subjected to further examination ; 
and their certificates, without which they can obtain no 
appointment, may at any moment be rescinded, in case 
any cause of complaint should arise not only as re- 
gards their knowledge and capabilities as teachers, but 
also as regards their private conduct. I am acquainted 
with a judicial decision, declaring a school committee 
to have acted perfectly in accordance with its rights and 
duties, when dismissing a teacher who, though ad- 
mirably qualified as such, had in his private life been 
guilty of conduct which they could not approve. 
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Examples are not wanting of submission to renewed 
examinations having even been made a condition for 
allowing academical teachers to retain their appoint- 
ments ; and indeed, when we see how frequently per- 
sons who hold such positions have disappointed the 
expectations raised, and how soon they sink down into 
a state of apathetic indolence, we can hardly find fault 
with this regulation. And if such be the case among 
persons possessing the high degree of mental cultiva' 
tion which is required of those who aspire to a pro- 
fessorship in a university, how much more is it not 
likely to occur among persons who have only attained 
the degree of cultivation required of a teacher in a 
popular school. The enactments of the American law 
on this subject are, therefore, well founded, and no 
doubt contribute greatly to maintain an active spirit 
among the teachers, and to make them circumspect in 
their conduct. The frequent changing of teachers in the 
popular schools of America, together with several other 
peculiar circumstances bearing upon the position of the 
former, and which I shall treat of more fully hereafter, 
also contribute to render a particularly strict system of 
control over them desirable as well as possible. 

There is, however, another point of view from which 
this system of superintendence must likewise be con- 
sidered. Experience tells me that no class of men can 
so little bear to be controlled as school teachers — a 
£act which may be accounted for by their duties being 
entirely within the moral and intellectual sphere, in re- 
ference to which constraint is always most intolerable ; 
and much harm has been done by school authorities 
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IiaTing, in mistaken zeal, interfered too mnoli wiUi tbe 
teaohera. Of oourse Bohoolmasteni and aehoolmia- 
treasee, like all other public iimotionariea, moat be aub- 
ject to control; but the art is to apply thia oontrol ao 
aa not to make it irkaome. Aa regards this pointy the 
school authorities in America seem in general to ha;Te 
a Tery nice perception of the limits beyond which they 
ought not to pass. I have every reason to belicTe that 
the power which the law givea them over the teaohera 
is exercised by them with much moderation and ddi- 
caoy. In no cases that have come und^ my observa- 
tion have I been able to detect any undue interference 
with the authority which the teacher ought always to 
exercise in the school room. In a word, the same mo- 
v_/ deration prevails in relation to these matters as is ma- 
^^ nifested in all other administrative matters in America, 
and which is the consequence of the nation's habit of 
self-government. One cannot but admire the tact and 
judgment with which, in general, all the authorities in 
America, under ordinary circumstances, avoid making 
their power felt, and nevertheless know how to step ener- 
getically forward the moment a case of necessity arises. 

For the encouragement of able teachers, such are 
sometimes Aimished with certificates which are valid 
within wider limits than the ordinary certificates, or for 
longer or indefinite periods ; but always with the reser- 
vation of their being liable to be cancelled should any 
cause arise. 

In spite of their precarious and dependent position, 
schoolmasters in America nevertheless enjoy a degree 
of esteem and consideration seldom vouchsafed to 
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them in other countries, where, however, their position 
seems more secure and independent*; yet even as it 
is, there is much room for improvement in this respect 
in America. 

In the rural districts it is generally the thinness of 
the population that forms the greatest obstacle to the 
establishment of an efficient system of popular schools. 
If the school be situated at a distance from the homes 
of the pupils, it may almost be considered as non-ex- 
istent, particularly as regards very young children t> and 
more especially in a country with a climate so cold as 
that of the northern parts of the American Union. 
These natural impediments either entirely prevent many 
children from attending school, or cause them to attend 
very irregularly, and it is difficult to say from which of 
these circumstances the greatest amount of evil arises ; 
for if the one causes a certain number of individuals 
to grow up in total ignorance, the other introduces so 
much confusion into the course of instruction, that 
none of the pupils can derive as much benefit from it 
as they ought. 

To avoid these evils the Americans have divided the 
country into very small school districts. In Massachu- 

♦ M. Guizot, in his well-known "Expos^ des Motifs du 
Projet de Loi 8ur Tlnstruction Primaire," says, " Si Ton veut 
que le maitre d'^ole soit utile, il faut qu^il soit respect^, et 
pour qu^il soit respect^, il faut quUl ait le caract^e d*un fono- 
tionnaire de T^tat/' This proposition, so characteristic of 
continental Europe, is not applicable to the United States. In 
that country a man may be respected though he be not a 
functionary of the State, and as much respected as if he were. 

t In America infant schools are almost unknown, but the 
children are sent to school at a very early age. 
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setts, asl baye already stated, the average extent of the 
area of a school district is only about 2 English miles; 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, it is something above 8 miles; in Maine^ 
0; in Ohio, 8; in Michigan, 21; in Wisconsin, 
22, &G., &c. But these fig^ures, which have been ob- 
tained by dividing the area of the respective States by 
the number of the school districts, cannot be looked 
upon as giving a correct estimate of the actual extent 
of the districts with reference to the populated 
parts of the States. To obtain this it would be neoes- 
sary first of all to subtract the superficial area of the 
larger tracts of barren land, of lakes, forests, &c., and 
also of uncultivated, though not sterile, lands. This 
would more particularly be necessary as regards the 
new States in the west In general tiie school dis- 
tricts in reality extend over a very small area, so that 
the school is brought as near to the homes of the chil- 
dren as can be desired ; and the population of the dis- 
tricts, including the older as well as the younger States, 
on an average varies from 100 to 300 *. 

The division into school districts depends entirely 
on the townships, or on the local school authorities; 
and the division as it now exists is their work. 
In endeavouring to avoid placing the schools- at too 

* It must also be observed, that sometimes two or more dis- 
tricts unite for the maintenance of a school, and that more 
frequently there are several schools in one district. Thus, 
according to the latest official sources of information to which 
I have had access, there are in Rhode Island 359 school dis- 
tricts, with 428 schools, and in Pennsylvania 1306 school dis- 
tricts, with 7845 schools. (In the latter case this gives one 
school for every six square miles.) 
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great a distance firom some of the pupils who would 
lave to attend them, they have frequently gone to the 
other extreme, and have circumscribed too narrowly 
the limits of the school district where the local cir- 
cumstances did not render such limitation necessary ; 
and thus inconveniences have arisen quite as great as 
those which they sought to escape. In the State of 
Maine, for instance, there were in 1847, 116 schools, 
in each of which the number of pupils did not amount 
to 10 ; 322 in which the number varied from 10 to 20, 
and 540 in which it varied from 20 to 80. In Massa- 
chusetts also, in the year 1839-40, there were 14 
schools with only 10 pupils in each ; 194 with from 
10 to 20 pupils; 426 with from 20 to 80; 562 with 
from 80 to 40 ; 479 with from 40 to 50 ; 376 with 
from 50 to 60; 251 with from 60 to 70; 153 with 
from 70 to 80 ; 80 with from 80 to 90 ; 48 with 
from 92 to 100 ; 110 with from 100 to 200 ; 18 with 
from 200 to 500 pupils ; 2 with more than 500 pupils 
each, &c. When the school districts are so limited as 
some of those here named, and particularly if the po- 
pulation be indigent, it will readily be conceived that 
the pretensions to school acconmiodation, means of in- 
struction, and teachers, not to speak of other matters, 
cannot be very liigh. But however small and poor the 
districts may be, they almost invariably possess a sepa- 
rate school building, and the cases in which the schools 
are located in a private house are quite exceptional. 
So likewise each district has a separate schoolmaster ; 
and schoolmasters not confined to any one place, such 
as still exist in many parts of Sweden, have never 
been employed in the United States, as far as I have 
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been able to learn. In the annual leport of the eohool 
anpeiintendent in Kentucky, I baTe« howeYer, met with 
a proposal to introduce such functionaries in the most 
thinly-populated mountain districts of that State. 
, A very remarkable and important reform in the eoL- 
iating system of instruction, and tending in a great 
measure to obviate the eyils pointed out above, is at 
present going on in America, which, when it has been 
universally carried out, will no doubt have a most salu- 
tary effect on the development of national education. 
This reform is connected with the total abandonment of 
the Lancasterian system in the popular schools, and 
it is expressed in the words '* gradation of schools," 
which is the present watchword as regards all improve- 
ments in the popular educational system in the country. 
As long as the popular schools had no higher aim 
than to impart a strictly rudimentary knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the idea of having 
more than one grade of schools was never conceived ; 
and in the existing schools pupils of all ages were 
mixed together. In cases where a single teacher had a 
great number of children to teach, and the Lancasterian 
method was in use, this mixing together of children of 
various ages was a matter of necessity. The only clas- 
sification that existed was the division of the children 
into different classes with regard to their lessons, they 
being nevertheless all collected together in the same 
schoolroom. A separation of the classes in different 
rooms, a regular system of separate schools for the dif- 
ferent grades of popular instruction, or a classification 
of the schools themselves, were matters which were 
never mooted. 
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But since higher claims in regard to popular educa- 
tion haye been put forth in America, since the Lancas- 
terian method* has been abandoned^ and it has become 
a rule that one teacher ought not to have much above 
60 pupils under his care, but that these ought to be 
instructed by himself alone, the pubUc mind has been 
led towards the idea of a gradation of schools, and 
this is now by all competent persons in the country 
considered not only desirable, but absolutely necessary 
for the attainment of a higher degree of national cul- 
ture. Hitherto the system has not been completely 
carried out, except in some of the larger communities ; 
in the rural districts it is only partiaUy established, and 
on a smaller scale. The details which I have given 
relative to the system of public instruction in some of 
the large cities of America have already familiarized 
the reader with the nature of the system to which I 
allude. At present it includes three, or perhaps rather 
four, grades of schools, viz. : primary schools, for 
young beginners; and parallel with these, interfnediate 
schools (or by whatever other name they may be called) 
for older beginners ; grammar schools, forming a mid- 
dle stage ; and high schools, constituting the highest 
grade. In the rural districts the plan in contemplation 
is to change all the district schools into primary schools, 
and to induce several districts to unite for the purpose 
of estabhshing a grammar school for the more ad- 
vanced children. The school-laws, as well as all men 

* Joseph Lancaster, as is well known, ended his active life 
in the United States ; and the system which bears his name 
was introduced in many of the popular schools, but it was 
never universally established in America. 
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of experienoe in these matters, encourage in every way 
the establishment of this system, which, wherever it 
has been introduced, has ahready borne excellent firoit; 
and as by sach an arrangement the separate district 
schools will be rendered much less expensive^ both as 
regards their maintenance and the first cost of oon- 
fttmction, the common grammar schools will entail no 
additional expense upon the communities, but in many 
cases, on the contrary, will perhaps cause a saving. 

Under the present circumstances the object aimed 
at by the division into small school districts, is by no 
means attained. Irregular attendance at school is a 
very prevalent evil, aud gives rise to constant com- 
plaints. As far as I have been able to ascertain, no 
more than two-thirds or three-quarters of the children 
whose names are inscribed or registered as scholars, 
can be reckoned upon as being present in the school at 
one and the same time. But this is au evil which will 
never be entirely obviated until parents and guardians 
have learnt to feel how much injustice they do not only 
to the children under their especial care, but likewise 
to all the other children who attend the school, by not 
enforcing regular attendance as far as it is in their 
power to do so. 

In the popular schools in the rural districts there are 
generally two school terms in the year, namely, one in 
summer and one in winter. During the summer term 
the schools are principally attended by the younger 
boys of the district, the elder ones being employed in 
field labour, and in most cases a female teacher is en- 
gaged. In winter, on the contrary, when the elder boys 
attend school, a male teacher is generally employed. 
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In some of the smaller districts the school is not kept 
open at all during the summer months, the attendance 
being so very small ; and in other cases, where circum- 
stances will admit of it, two districts join in the main- 
tenance of one school. The average duration of the 
two school terms, taken conjointly, is as follows : in 
IMassachusetts, 7 months and 24 days ; in New Hamp- 
shire a fraction less, and in Maine a fraction more than 
6 months ; in Connecticut 8 months ; in Vermont 6 
months and 1 week ; in Pennsylvania 4 months and 24)- 
days ; in Michigan 5 months, &c., &c. In New York 
it is enacted by law, that unless a school be in activity 
at least 4 months in the year, it cannot enjoy a share 
of the State subsidy. In 1844 the schools were open 
on an average during 8 months in the year. In this 
respect, however, great differences exist in the various 
communities, the schools being in some in activity all 
the year round, and in others only two or three months. 
In the new States in the west, the latter is probably 
very frequently the case. It must, however, be remem- 
bered, that religious instruction does not form part of 
the course in the popular schools in America, but is 
imparted elsewhere — as will be shown in the sequel — 
and that therefore the time which, in our Swedish 
schools for instance, is consumed in learning the cate- 
chism, may there be otherwise employed. 



CHAPTEE X. 

STATISTICAL DATA. 

In the preceding pages I have shown that the popular 
schools in America are supported chiefly by local taxa- 
tion, together with a subsidy from the State, generaOy 
arising from some public fund established for this pur- 
pose. In exceptional cases they further enjoy the pro- 
ceeds of certain local funds, and are partly supported 
by fees paid by the children. To the information on 
this head which I have already given, I will now add 
some statistical data relative to the sums granted for 
the purposes of public education. 

In New Hampshire the local school-taxes, in the 
year 1849, amounted to upwards of 140,291 dollars*, 
to which were added about 16,000 from other sources — 
the two sums making together 156,000 dollars. The 
average number of children attending the schools was 
about 72,000. 

In the State of Maine the local school-taxes for the 
same year amounted to something more than 241,462 
doUars, thus exceeding to the amount of 67,000 dol- 
lars the sum fixed by law. This gives 1 dollar 13 
cents for each young person within the ages appointed 

* In this and the following calculations I omit the addi- 
tional cents. 
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for attendance at school, which in this State are from 
4 to21. 

In Khode Island, in 1846, a sum of 24,998 dollars 
was granted hy the State to the schools, and the com- 
munities heing hy law hound to tax themselves to one- 
third of this amount, added voluntarily a fiirther sum 
of 25,500 dollars. According to the returns for the 
same year, the numher of children under 15 years of 
age was 38,052; and consequently the ahove sums 
give ahout one and a half dollar for each child within 
the stated age. 

In Massachusetts the number of children between 
the* ages of 4 and 16 was estimated, in 1850, at 
215,926. For each child within these ages the re- 
spective townships rated themselves to an amount of 
from 10 dollars 65 cents (maximum *). to 1 dollar 25 
cents (minimum) ; 37 townships rated themselves at 
something more than 4 dollars per head of the chil- 
dren; 63 at something less than 2 dollars; and 214 
to amounts varying from 2 to 4 dollars. The total 
amount of rates raised in the townships for the support 
of the schools, was 865,859 dollars (including contri- 
butions in kind to a value of about 35,000 dollars), «. e, 
upwards of 4 dollars for each child within the ap- 
pointed ages ; this being exclusive of the State grants 
mentioned above, as also of the proceeds from local 
funds, amounting in all to very nearly 21,600 dollars. 

In Connecticut, where the schools are chiefly sup- 
ported by means of special school ftmds, the latter 
a£ford about one and a half dollar a year for each child. 

* This amount was raised in the city of Boston. 
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In New York the total estimates for the sohoob 
amounted in 1850 to 1,700,820 dollars, of which 
054,010 dollars were oontribated by the people. 
489,697 dollars of the last-mentioned sum were paid 
in the shape of school fees ; the remainder was raised 
by taxation.* The nmnber of children between the 
ages of 5 and 16 was about 740,000 ; and the abora 
sums thus give two and one-third of a dollar per head 
of the children within these ages. 

In Pennsylvania the State grant and the local rates 
amounted together to 508,697 dollars, and the number 
of pupils in the popular schools to 360,605 *. 

In Ohio the salaries of the teachers in the popular 
schools, in 1850, amounted to 224,802 dollars. The 
number of pupils in the schools was 94,430. 

In Michigan the total estimates for the year 1847 
were 130,532 dollars, 45,000 dollars of which were 
contributed from the public fiinds, the rest proceeded 
from local rates and other sources. The number of 
children between the ages of 4 and 18 was 97,658. 

In Indiana the school fund is estimated at upwards 
of 2,000,000 dollars; in Illinois at about 1,500,000, Sec. 

These figures have been given to enable the reader 
to form a tolerably exact estimate of the amount of 
public liberality in the various States in America as 
regards the popular schools. However, the relative 
excellence of the schools must not be judged uncondi- 
tionally by the larger or smaller amount of the sums 
applied to their maintenance. The schools in Boston, 

* These and the following figures are given on the authoritj 
of the American Almanack, which is generally considered cor- 
rect on these points. 
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for instance, which are maintained at such an immense 
cost, though undoubtedly very excellent, are not, in my 
opinion, superior to those in several other cities in the 
United States. Frequently increased expense is the 
result of greater luxury in the outward arrangements 
of the schools, which may nevertheless neither be im- 
proved in beauty nor in excellence, and still less in 
point of instruction. 

It would be highly interesting to institute a general 
comparison between the sums expended on popular 
education and the other public expenses of the various 
States. I shall, however, limit myself to a few ex- 
amples borrowed from those States whose public expen- 
diture is comparatively the largest. In New York, 
according to the latest returns which I have been 
able to consult, the executive costs 34,576 dollars; 
the courts of justice 107,956 dollars, and the legisla- 
ture 151,703 dollars. In Massachusetts these items 
of expenditure amounted together to 166,821 dollars. 
The governor, the highest functionary of the State, 
who is invested with the powers which are generally 
termed " jura majestatis," receives in New York a 
salary of 4000 dollars, in Massachusetts of 2500 dol- 
lars, and in the greater number of the other States the 
salary of this functionary is less than that of many a 
master in the popular schools. The highest salary 
among the judges in Massachusetts is 3500 dollars, in 
New York 2500 dollars, &c. From this it will be seen 
that popular instruction forms by far the most im- 
portant item in the budget of public expenditure in 
the various States*; which thus set an example most 

* In order to make the comparison complete, we ought to 
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worthy of imitation, even fh>m the merely eocmomioal 
point of view. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavooied to give a 
dear conception of die most important points connected 
with the external organization of the popnlar schools 
in America, with their management, and with the mode 
in which they are supported ; I shall now proceed to 
show how far the people avail themselves of the 
means of instruction afforded them. From the statis- 
tical point of view, the solution of this problem is 
reduced to showing what is the average period during 
which each individual really attends school. The sub- 
joined figures will afford some interesting information 
on this head. 

It is usual, in reference to the subject in question, 
merely to ascertain the number of pupils whose names 
are inscribed in the rolls of the school : but this is by 
no means sufficient in order to obtain a satisfactory 
answer to the question proposed. It is not the pupils 

take into consideration the relative proportion of the federal 
expenses borne by the various States. In the financial year 
immediately preceding the Mexican war, these expenses 
amounted to 21,500,000 dollars. Of this amount 16,000,000 
(inclusive of 2,500,000 for pensions and several other matters 
not strictly expended on the n^lintainance of the army and 
the fleet) were absorbed by the war department. Several cir- 
cumstances, which cannot here be enumerated, contribute in 
an extraordinary degree to swell the estimates for the army 
and the navy in the United States, and, in general, the federal 
government does not enjoy a great reputation for economy. 
But as the customs duties form the main source from whence 
the revenue of the Union is drawn, and as these are raised 
chiefly on articles of luxury, the people do not feel this great 
expenditure burdensome. 
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vhose names are inscribed^ but those who are actually 
present in the schools, who derive benefit from the course 
of instruction ; there is, however, generally a great dis- 
parity between the numbers of these. By means of 
a regular system of registration, the number of pupils 
present at each lesson is duly noted, and in this manner 
the average number present during the whole of a 
given term maybe ascertained ; and it is on these figures 
that the calculation must be based*. 

In the State of Massachusetts, the population of 
which is about 950,000, there were in 1850, according 
to the official reports, 173,659 names of pupils in- 
scribed in the summer schools, and 191,712 in the 
winter schools, consequently throughout the year 
182,685, or one pupil to every fifth or sixth inhabitant. 

The average number of pupils present was, however, 
during the summer term, only 126,502, and during the 
winter term 142,967, or throughout the year 134,734, 
that is, one pupil only to every seventh or eighth inha- 
bitant. Of this number 3326 were under four years, and 
10,452 above 16 years of age. The number of persons 
in the whole State within the ages from 4 to 16 was 
215,926. 

If it be remembered in connection with this, that 
the average duration of the school term in Massa- 
chusetts is about seven months and four-fifths, or nearer 
eight months, we may draw the following conclusion. 

That the amount of attendance at the popular schools 
is such, that if distributed among the whole population 

* If this rule were more generally followed, the results ob- 
tained would frequently be very different from such as are 
Btated. 
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of the State, it would give eight montlis of ragolftr 
schooling in the year to every seventh inhahitsnt^ or 
something more than one month a yeat to eaoh inha- 
hitant. To multiply this nnmber with the avenge 
duration of life, in order to find the total amount of 
schooling for eaoh individual, would evidently be a 
great mistake ; we have therefore to prooeed aa follows. 

It will be seen that the number of pupils under and 
above the appointed ages was comparatively very small 
(about one-tenth of the whole number). We may as- 
sume, without foar of being &r wrong, that the average 
number of children really attending the schools consti-' 
tntes 60 per cent, of the total number within the ap- 
pointed ages (4 to 16). The amount of actual school 
attendance is, therefore, such as it would be, were 60 per 
cent of the total number of children to attend school 
during 12 years on every day that the school is open ; 
or were each child of the whole number to attend during 
7*2 years. Now, if it be remembered that the average 
annual duration of the school term is 7'8 months, this 
gives to each individual 56*2 months, or 4 years 8'2 
months; but as a great number of children attend 
other educational establishments not connected with the 
popular school system, it will be necessary to make an 
allowance for these, and we must therefore raise the 
above number to full five years, or a little more. This 
is, therefore, the total amount of attendance at school, 
which, on an average, falls to each individual. 

In the State of New York, which has a population 
of about 3,000,000, there were, according to the offi- 
cial returns for 1850, 739,655 children between the ages 
of 5 and 16. The total number of scholars registered 
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in the popular schools is stated to have been 778,309^ 

that is, one for every fourth inhabitant. The number 

actually present in the schools is stated to have been 

6687 during the whole year ; 21,793 during ten months 

and upwards ; 165,968 during six months and upwards; 

815,430 during four mouths and upwards; 508,671 

during two months and upwards ; and 269,638 during 

less than two months. This gives an average of very 

nearly four months for each. In consequence we may 

assume, without a risk of being greatly in error, that 

105 per cent, of the total number of young persons 

between 5 and 16 years of age, attend a school every 

day during four months in the year *, The total amount 

of school attendance for each individual is thus ^^ 

1 1 times 4 months, that is to say, 3 years 10'2 months ; 

which may be raised to something above four years, in 

consideration of the great number of children and 

young persons who attend private schools. 

These figures may serve as a standard by which to 

measure the extent of the activity of the schools. I 

am unable to furnish similar details relative to every 

individual State ; but, by way of giving a few instances, 

I may mention, that the average amount of attendance 

at school in Connecticut is about the same as it is in 

Massachusetts, and in Maine it is very nearly the same 

as in New York. In Michigan the returns for the 

year 1847, give 43 months as the average attendance 

at school of each individual of the total number of 

scholars between the ages of 4 and 18. This will give 

an average amount of school attendance probably little 

* In other words, that the whole number attend school on an 
arenge for a greater time than 4 months in the year. 

I 2 
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less than that of New York. Upon the whole^ it may 
be assumed that those States in which the school system 
is efficiently carried oat, are generally in this respect 
pretty mach on a level \rith New York. In some of 
the new States, on the contrary, I have reason to sap- 
pose that the average amoant of aotaal attendance aft 
school is not even as mach as two or three years ; bat 
I am not in possession of saffident data for making a 
correct estimate*. 

I mast here again repeat what I have elsewhere 
pointed oat, that in judging of the activity of the 
American schools, it must not be forgotten that, reli- 
gious instruction being imparted elsewhere, and not in 
the popular schools, time in the latter is not taken up 
with this. It must also be observed, and this is a very 
important circumstance, that, although the popular 
schools in the rural districts of America are, in most 
cases, open during a very short period of the year only, 
the children begin to attend school at an earlier age 
than is usual in Europe, and continue till a later age f. 

* In Illinois there were, in 1848, 2317 schools and 51,447 
scholars ; the numher of persons under 20 years being 209,638. 
In Wisconsin there were 1780 school districts, with 32,661 
scholars, not including those attending the priyate schools, 
about 100 in number. The average duration of the school year 
was four months. (According to the American Almanack.) 

I I regret my inability to add to the statistical data given in 
this chapter others of a similar kind relative to various European 
countries, which might afford the means of an interesUng com- 
parison. In an official report from an inspector of schools in 
Scotland, to the Committee of Council on Education, I have 
met with the casual remark relative to some particular district^ 
^that, owing to the irregularity of the attendance at school, 
each child could not be considered as eigoying more than three 
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In order to acquire a complete knowledge of the 
statistics of education in a country, it is necessary to 
take into consideration the private educational institu- 
tions also, which co-exist with the public schools. Of 
such there are a great number in the United States, 
and I will now proceed to point out the principal cir- 
cumstances which have led to their estabUshment, and 
which contribute to their being still kept up. 

In a country possessing a regular system of public 
schools, it is of course only for the use of children of 
the higher and more opulent classes that private schools 
are established ; either because the external as well as 
internal arrangements of the public schools do not 
meet the requirements of these classes, or because the 
parents fear that the morals of their children may 
suffer from intercourse with children of the lower 
classes. The existence of such schools, if thev be 
numerous, is therefore very mischievous, not only 

years* schooling upon the whole." In Russia it is assumed 
that every child within the ages of from 7 to 14 attends school ; 
but this is only true as regards the number of children regi9- 
tered. Attendance at school in Prussia is compulsory, it is 
true, but nevertheless a great number of children, even in 
Berlin, attend but very irregularly, or not all, and from the 
rural districts serious complaints are made of a similar state of 
things. So also, according to law, the schools are allowed but 
veiy short vacations, but in reality it is very different. If it 
be assumed that upon the whole three- fourths of the children 
registered in the school are actually in attendance, and that 
the average duration of the school year is nine months, this 
will certainly not be too low an estimate, and, according to 
these assumptions, the average amount of actual attendance at 
school will be not quite four years, great part of which time is 
devoted to religious instruction. 
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beoaose it contributes to separate the Yariomi classes 
even in obildbood, but also beoaose the attention and 
the interest of the educated and wealthy classes, bemg 
thus chiefly engaged in fftvour of schools of a dif* 
ferent order, the public schools cannot of course, under 
such circumstances, reckon upon the same support and 
supervision on their part as they VFOuld be likely to 
enjoy were the children of these classes educated in 
them ; and they are thus prevented from attaining any 
high degree of development Another evil springing 
from the existence of private schools is, that the 
children of the upper classes are not subjected to the 
severe discipline and order which forms so important a 
part of a good education, but which can never be 
maintained in a private school in the same way as in a 
public school, while the children of the lower classes 
are deprived of the benefits of the wholesome moral 
influence which intercourse with children of the upper 
classes ought at least to exercise, and of those improve- 
ments in the educational system which would probably 
be introduced, were an increased interest in the public 
schools to be awakened among the upper classes. 

If the truths contained in the above remarks be ge- 
nerally applicable to all countries, they are more parti- 
cularly so to a country like America ; for nothing can 
be more desirable than that in a country where all 
classes enjoy an equal share of the sovereign power, 
the children of all should receive their education in 
common. As yet, however, such a state of things is 
far from attained, although matters are daily progress- 
ing more and more towards it. 

As long as the public schools were organized after 
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the old fashion — as long fts the school-rooms were 
confined, badly ventilated, badly arranged, and in every 
respect inferior — as long as the teachers generally, far 
from being qualified for their responsible situations, 
were, on the contrary, ignorant and rude — and as long 
as the discipline and the course of instruction in the 
popular schools were such as could be expected under 
8uch circumstances, it was but natural that all those 
who could possibly afibrd it should send their children 
to private schools of a superior character. These rea- 
sons for sending children to private schools are, how* 
ever, every day becoming less cogent. Every day old 
Bchool-buildings are being pulled down, and the new 
that are erected in their places are generally constructed 
with so great a regard to neatness, comfort, fitness, 
and in some cases even to a certain degree of luxury, 
that nothing remains to be desired. In connection 
with these improvements in the school-buildings, others 
have been introduced in the means and methods of in- 
struction, and greater care is bestowed in the selection 
of teachers ; and thus it is daily becoming more diffi- 
cult for the private establishments to compete with the 
public schools, and as far as I have been able to learn, 
the number of the former is greatly decreasing. 

The general pecuniary well-being which prevails 
among all classes in America is traced, in the popular 
schools, in the neatness of the dress and the propriety 
of the conduct of the scholars, which are such that 
Europeans are frequently led to believe that the chil- 
dren belong to higher classes of the community than 
is really the case. Nevertheless, the higher classes 
still evince much repugnance to expose their children 
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to the moral contamination which they fear may result 
firom attending the public schoolSy and this is moie 
pardcularly the case .as regards girls. Instanoes of the 
daughters of wealthier families attending the popular 
schools are very rare, and indeed the schools for girls 
are not on an equal footing with those for boys^ as re- 
gards the extent of instruction imparted. Thus, in 
Boston, for instance, as I have observed in the pre- 
ceding pages, there are two high schools for boys, but 
none for girls. It is true that indigent girls who de- 
sire to obtain a higher degree of mental culture, may 
continue to attend the grammar schools till a more 
advanced age ; but in the private schools for girls the 
instruction imparted is of a much higher quality. 
Further, in the city of New York, as I have also 
mentioned, an excellent and valuable institution for 
imparting the higher branches of education, the Free 
Academy, has been founded for boys, but as yet none 
such exists for girls, although the idea of establishing 
one has been entertained. In Hartford, in Connecticuty 
> however, all gradations of schools, consequently also 
^ high schools, are established for girls as well as boys. 
Gradually, as improvements and a more refined spirit 
have been introduced into the schools, the fears enter- 
tained by the higher classes, which I have mentioned 
above, are decreasing; and indeed, according to my 
opinion, in America as elsewhere, the dangers with 
which such intercourse with the children of the lower 
classes is believed to be fraught are much exaggerated. 
j For my part, I would not undertake to determine 
/ whether, under existing circumstances, it is the children 
of the higher or the lower orders who would suffer 
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most from mutual intercourse. My experience in these 
matters makes me entertain great doubts on the sub- 
ject, although, on the other side, I feel persuaded that 
if the upper classes were to take a greater interest in 
the popular schools, and were to allow their children 
to attend them, they would soon be raised morally as 
well as intellectually. 

Another circumstance which has greatly contributed 
to the establishment of private schools, is the desire of 
a great many persons to have religious instruction im- 
parted to their children at school, a thing that cannot 
be done in the public schools, which are in common 
for all sects. This circumstance has even induced many 
individuals of the lower classes also (particularly 
among the Catholic population) to withdraw from the 
popular schools, and has led to the foundation of sepa- 
rate sectarian schools, which are usually denominated 
" select schools." 

It is also customary for private individuals to unite 
for keeping the ordinary popular schools in activity 
beyond the period during which they are supported at 
the public expense. 

All these various causes have, as I have said, led to 
the establishment of a great number of private educa- 
tional institutions. Among these, such as owe their 
origin to private speculation are of a very ephemeral 
nature, and will no doubt be the first to be superseded 
by the popular schools. Another class of private 
schools, which it will be more difficult to root out, are 
the endowed schools, or such as have been founded by 
powerful associations. Many of these institutions are 
of ancient origin, and have from olden times en-' 

I 3 
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joyed a high repatationy— a oirottmstanceirhich does not 
oontribate a little to their maintenanoe, — ^whiie othen 
have been incorporated by the State, and have thns ac- 
quired additional elements of strength. 

I will add a few examples to show what is the amount 
of attendance at the private schools in America. In 
Massachusetts, according to the official returns of 1850, 
there are 64 incorporated schools, with 8864 pupils, 
enjoying an average ten months' schooling each ; and 
1047 non-incorporated schools, with 27,588 pupils, ob- 
taining on an average six months' schooling each. The 
average amount of school charges in the former is six- 
teen dollars, and in the latter nine dollars. 

According to these returns, one-seventh of the total 
number of scholars in Massachusetts frequent private 
schools, in which the expenses of education are much 
greater than in the public schools. 

In New York, the number of pupils in private 
schools was, in the same year, estimated at about 
75,000, that is, about one-eleventh of the total number 
of scholars. In New Hampshire, the pupils in these 
schools constituted about one-tenth of the total number 
of scholars. In general, the number of private schools 
in the new States is not so great as in the older ones. 
In Massachusetts, the oldest State, and the one whose 
system of public schools is the best organized, the 
number of private schools is proportionately greater 
than in any of the other States. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CHARACTER AND POSITION OF THE TEACHERS IN 
THE POPULAR SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 

Having in the preceding pages given an account of 
the external activity of the educational system of Ame- 
lica, I shall now endeavour to give a delineation of 
what may be teaned the internal activity of the system, 
by which I mean all that regards the schools them- 
selves, and the system of instruction pursued. For 
this purpose I shall introduce the reader within the 
walls of the popular schools of America. 

It is an old adage, that as the teacher is, so is the 
school ; and it is, therefore, but right to begin the pre- 
sent account with an introduction to the teachers in 
the schools with which I wish to make the reader ac- 
quainted. Several matters which I shall have to touch 
upon in relation to these, are not only of great educa- 
tional, but also of much general interest, and are, 
perhaps, more deserving of attention than any other 
points of the American educational system. 

In the cities, where the popular schools are in acti- 
vity the greater part of the year, and where the school 
vacations are very short, the teachers are usually ap- 
pointed for one year at a time ; and as the salaries, 
particularly of the head masters, are very high, equal- 
ling, indeed, that of many a professor at a university. 
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this enables the popular schools to command, the ser- 
vices of men of high capabilities, and fiequently of' 
high academical attainments. Althongh the teacherB, 
as I have said, are not engaged for more than a 
year at a time, it must not therefore be sappoeed 
that new ones are appointed everj year. On the 
contrary, an able and respectable teacher is, under 
the existing r^^ations, as sure of keeping his place 
as under any other system ; and it frequently occurs 
that such teachers retain their situations during a long 
series of years, and look upon their occupation as their 
calling in life. The male assistant teachers are also in 
general very well paid, and their nuiaber being com- 
paratively small, they may all look forward to ulti- 
mately attaining the position of head masters, and this 
likewise contributes to attach them to the profession. 
But the female teachers, who constitute the majority, 
seldom remain long in their places, as they gene- 
rally marry early and leave the profession. 

In the rural districts the teachers in the popular 
schools are engaged only for one term (winter or sum- 
mer) at a time. In summer, when the schools are 
mostly frequented by girls and young children, the 
boys being occupied in the fields, it is usual to engage 
a female teacher ; while in winter, when the boys prin- 
cipally attend the schools, a male teacher is engaged in 
preference. This is not, however, a fixed rule, and is 
frequently departed from. 

Hitherto the places of male teachers have chiefly 
been filled partly by poor studeuts, who, instead of 
taking situations as tutors in private families — a thing 
which in the Free States is never done — prefer engaging 
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"1:1161X1961768 temporarily as teachers Id the popular 
schools ^, and partly by the sons of small farmers, who 
In summer are occupied in agricultural pursuits, and 
"vho therefore only take situations as teachers in winter. 
The female teachers are sometimes persons belong- 
ing to the upper classes, who, being poor, are obliged 
to provide for their own maintenance, but more fre- 
quently they are farmers' daughters, who are able at all 
times of the year to devote themselves to the duties of 
schoolmistresses, as in America women never take part 
in the field labours or any other kind of out-door 
work. 

The schoolmasters as well as the schoolmistresses are 
generally young. In most cases the latter marry while 
still young, and the money they have been able to lay 
by, while following the vocation of schoolmistress, is 
found to constitute an acceptable dowry; the former 
most frequently emigrate to the Western States, as soon 
as they have gathered together a sufficient capital to en- 
able them to begin an independent existence as colonists. 
Both classes of teachers are, therefore, as I have said, 
generally very young, and seldom remain more than 
three or four years in the profession. 

In order to elucidate still further what I have here 
stated, I subjoin a few figures from the very interesting 
School Beport for the State of New York in the year 
1844. 

* At the present day this is not so commonly done ; but I 
was told by a trustworthy person of middle age, that while he 
was at the university more than half the total number of stu- 
dents used to take places as teachers in the public schools in 
winter. So common, indeed, was this, that the vacations in 
the university were regulated accordingly. 
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The ages of the teachers of both sexes are theieiii 
given as follows : — 

a. In the Winter Schools. 

Male teachers. Female teachers. 

Under 18 years . 132 118 

Between 18 and 21 years 1077 398 

1856 4771 

905 185 

Above 30 years 695 93 



n 



21 „ 25 
25 ,, 30 



n 



h. In the Summer Schools. 





Male teachers. 


Female teachers. 


Under 


18 years . 


36 


1020 


Between 


18 and 21 years 


175 


2096 


» 


21 „ 25 „ 


339 


1626 


n 


25 „ 30 „ 


218 


581 


AboTe 


30 years 


207 


215 



It is further stated in the Beport, that, of the total 
number of teachers in the winter schools, 655 men 
and 243 women had served in the same school during 
the whole year, 338 men and 102 women during two 
years, and 286 men and 82 women during three years ; 
and in the summer schools 224 men and 894 women 
had served in the same school during one year, 119 
men and 289 women during two years, and 115 
men and 141 women during three years. All the 
rest had served less than one year ; while among the 
teachers in the winter schools, there were only 2929 
male and 980 female teachers, and in the summer 
schools only 760 male and 3036 female teachers, who 
had followed the vocation of teacher upwards of a year. 
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An inquiry instituted in Massachusetts^ relative to 
this subject, shows that — 

The number of teachers who, during the preceding 
year, had filled such situations for the first time, was 671 

The number of those who had previously been en- 
gaged in teaching during the three months, was 

Between 6 months and 1 year . 
1 year and 2 years 



» 



9f 


2 


n 


3 


n 


3 


99 


4 


f» 


4 


99 


5 


n 


5 


» 


10 


n 


10 


» 


15 


n 


15 


» 


20 


V 


20 


» 


25 


91 


25 


19 


30 


Above 


30 


years 


« 



» 



» 



J> 



» 



» 



» 



» 



» 



437 

577 

687 

381 

2d4 

127 

256 

51 

16 

13 

4 

3 



From these figures we may draw the following con- 
clusions, which, according to what I have been able to 
learn, may be considered the general rule, viz. : — 

1. That comparatively few popular school teachers 
are under 18 and above 30 years of age. 

2. That by far the greater number are under 25 
years of age. 

3. That the number of female teachers much exceeds 
that of the male teachers, particularly in the summer 
schools. According to the estimates in. the State of 
New York, given above, the relative proportion of the 
female to the male teachers in the winter schools was 
as five to four, and in the summer schools very nearly 
as six to one. 

4. That only a small number of teachers in the po- 
pular schools are continuously employed in the same 
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school doriog more tban one term, and that the number 
of those who follow the vocation of teacher dniing a 
year, or upwards, is likewise but small. 

The above figures further confirm what I have before 
stated, viz. that the summer schools are not nearly so 
numerously attended as the winter schools. 

Two points in connection with the above data are 
more particularly deserving of attention. The first 
point to which I allude is the &ct that in America the 
calling of teacher in the popular schools is not con- 
sidered as a vocation for life, but merely as a transitory 
occupation for youth of both sexes. The schoolmas- 
ter does not there hold the position of an individual 
belonging to a fixed profession. In the rural districts 
he most firequently belongs to the peasant class, and 
when not engaged in the school he even bears his share 
in agricultural labour. In relation to the pupils, the 
school teachers merely hold the position of an elder 
brother or sister. This system is certainly not without 
its drawbacks, as under such circumstances the teachers 
cannot be expected to possess either that theoretical 
knowledge which is so desirable in persons following 
this vocation, nor can they have much practical expe- 
rience, as they remain so short a time in the schools. 
But, on the other side, the schools are benefited by the 
firesh and vigorous activity which characterises youth, 
and by that ardour which experience shows to be much 
more common among new schoolmasters than among 
those who have grown old in the vocation. Besides, 
this system makes it much easier to obtain teachers at 
a low salary, and a greater number may thus be em- 
ployed. Of late, attempts have been made to raise the 
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calling of school teachers into a regular profession, by 
the establishment of normal schools for the training of 
teachers, and by demanding higher qualifications in 
the latter; but many doubts are entertained as to 
whether these measures will bear the fruits which were 
anticipated. Certainly there will be greater knowledge, 
but also more pedantry ; there will be a greater capa- 
city for teaching, but likewise more lukewarmness and 
indifference among the teacher9, particularly among 
those somewhat advanced in years. Many persons are 
of opinion that under proper superintendence — and to 
this young persons are most willing to submit — the 
youthful teachers to whom I have alluded may, in spite 
of all their disadvantages, prove more serviceable than 
a host of halMeamed and self-opinionated pedants, 
which schoolmasters of an inferior grade have a great 
tendency to become. However, it must be observed 
that the system is not likely to answer as well in any 
other country as in America, where the whole popula- 
tion, as well as each individual, is animated by a most 
admirable spirit of industry, and a no less remarkable 
capacity for undertaking almost any calling ; qualities 
which, originating in the national character, as well as 
in the political circumstances of the country, seem 
almost to be bom with every Americaii. 

The second point to which I desire to draw particu- 
lar attention is, the frequent employment of women as 
school teachers. This custom is becoming more com- 
mon every year. In Massachusetts there were in 1837, 
according to the official returns, 2370 male and 3591 
female teachers, while in 1850 the numbers were 2437 
of the former, and 5238 of the latter. In this period 
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the proportion of £amale teaohem had thus inorettwd 
jbom 60 to 70 per cent The some has been the caae 
in all the States. In Maine, the Istest offioiiil letmns 
bearing on ibis subject show the proportion of the 
male to the female teachers to be as two to thzee» in 
New Hampshire as one to two, &c., &o. 

Experience has shown that, as regards the education 
of youth, women are not only equal to men, bul that 
in many respects they are much more qualified for the 
task ; and in America this is so fully received as an 
axiom, that it is not uncommon to find the proportion 
of female teachers employed in the schools considered 
as a criterion by which to judge of the efficiency of 
popular education in the yarious States. The facilities 
for preliminary preparation being equal, there is indeed 
no reason why, in point of knowledge and of capacity 
for teaching, women should be inferior to men ; and 
in America in particular, where even among the lower 
classes the weaker sex is generally exempt from hard 
labour, and where men of all classes are mostly en- 
gaged in arduous practical pursuits, women are in a 
peculiarly favourable position as regards the acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge and general mental cultivation 
which is obtained from books. 

Sut supposing the alternative to lie only between 
men and women equally ill prepared for the calling of 
teacher, I would in this case, without hesitation, give 
the preference to women. If the art of instruction has 
made any progress of late years, it is undoubtedly 
chiefly owing to the more extended cultivation of the 
perceptive faculties. Now it is generally acknowledged 
that, in natural quickness of perception, women have 
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always surpassed men; and it hardly admits of a 
doubt, that this, I may ahnost say intuitive power, 
will in most cases lead the former to adopt more effeo- 
tive and quickening methods of teaching, than can be 
expected from men, otherwise on a level with them in 
point of mental cultivation. 

In addition to this, it cannot be denied that women 
in general are greatly superior to men as regards con- 
scientiousness and punctuality, patience and perseve- 
rance, equanimity and order, refinement of manners 
and of taste, and consequently they are so much the 
more qualified to awaken and maintain that spirit and 
order which every one must desire to see prevail in the 
schools ; and it is remarkable to observe how, by means 
of the domestic spirit thus introduced, young women . 
of 18 or 20 years of age are enabled to maintain 
discipline among a number of pupils of both sexes, 
and some of whom are as old as themselves. It is, 
however, probable that the respect which the laws of 
society in America enjoin towards females, in some 
measure contributes to keep the male pupils under 
proper restraint. 

In the preceding pages I have mentioned that it has 
always been an object in America to place the school as 
near the home as possible, and by what I have just 
said, it will be seen what endeavours have been made, 
in another sense, to carry the home as it were into the 
school. It is indeed only by means of an intimate 
connection between home and school, that the latter 
can ever become what it ought to be. 

There is another point of view from which the em- 
ployment of women as teachers is deserving of atten- 
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tion. It has been seen that it is chiefly young women 
who are thus employed. These soon quit the avocation 
of schoohnistress to undertake the domestic duties of a 
home of their own ; — and what an immense advantage to 
the future mothers and housewives is not the additional 
knowledge, and the habit of maintaining discipline 
and order, acquired by a year or two spent as teacher 
in a school. The blessed influences of this preparatory 
training on family life, and on the moral and mental 
cultivation of the people, are incalculable. 

To all this must be added that female teachers of 
comparatively equal, or even superior qualifications, 
may be obtained at much lower salaries than male 
teachers. Wherever this resource is open to females, 
there will always be a number of indigent women of 
superior education who will devote themselves to the 
vocation of teacher, and who will consider themselves 
richly paid with an amount of salary at which it would 
be impossible to obtain a male teacher of even most 
inferior qualifications. Thus, by the employment of 
women, a considerable saving is efiected, while, at the 
same time, a higher degree of mental cultivation and 
greater refinement of manner are secured for the service 
of the schools. 

The salaries of the popular school teachers in the 
cities are very considerable, as I have shown by some 
examples, and are calculated by the year. In the 
rural districts, on the contrary, they are paid monthly, 
and are only continued as long as the school is in 
activity. In calculating the salaries of teachers, a 
distinction is always made between the amount paid in 
cash and the amount paid in board, because the latter. 
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as will be shown in the sequel, is frequently contributed 
in kind. The State grants must never be applied to 
Other purposes than the payment of the money salaries. 
According to an estimate which I have reason to be- 
lieve is correct, the salaries of the teachers in the sub- 
joined States in 1848, amounted to the following 
average per month, exclusive of board :— 

Male teachers. Female teachen. 



In Massachusetts . 


24*51 dollars. 


8-07 dollan 


Mame 


15-40 


» 


4-80 „ 


New Hampshire 


13-50 


n 


5-65 „ 


Yermont . . . . 


12-00 


n 


4-75 „ 


Connecticut 


16-00 


19 


6-50 „ 


New York 


15-95 


n 


6-99 „ 


Pennsjlyania . 


16-72 


n 


10-26 „ 


Ohio . . . , 


15-42 


n 


8-73 „ 


Indiana . . . . 


12-00 


n 


600 „ 


Michigan . 


12-71 


n 


5-36 „ 



Great improvements have of late taken place in the 
circumstances of the teachers in America, and they are 
still improving. According to the returns for 1850^ 
the average monthly salary was — 



In Massachusetts 
Maine 
New Hampshire 



Male teachers. Female teachers. 
2502 dollars. 8-12 dollars. 
16-52 „ 5-68 

1413 „ 5-95 



>9 



n 



n 



These figures show a remarkable increase. 

For the purpose of affording the reader a still fruther 
insight into the pecuniary concerns of the popular 
schools, I subjoin some data drawn from the official 
School Report for the State of Maine in 1849. 
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Of the 2727 male teaohen in tbe State — 

Dollan. 
9 reoeiTed a monthlj Mlaiy of tSO and vpwazdi. 

11 „ » between 40 „ MdoUaia. 

37 yy n Jf 3^ » ^ » 

S7 „ iy yy 25 9 90 IP 

423 „ „ „ 20 „ 25 „ 

1887 „ „ „ 15 „ 20 „ 

776 „ „ lets thin 15 „ 

Of the 8880 fsmale teachers in the State — 

Dollan. 
29 reoeiTed a monthly Mhuty of 16 and upwarda. 

49 „ „ between 12 and 16 doUan. 

485 „ „ „ 8 „ 12 „ 

3200 „ „ ,f 4 „ S „ 

67 „ ,, less than 4 likewise exdosiye 

[of board. 

The latter item is often furnished in kind, that is to 
say, the teacher boards with the inhabitants in rotation. 
This system of "boarding round," as it is called, would 
no doubt be very irksome to a permanent teacher, and 
one who was no longer young ; but after what I have 
said of the American popular school teachers, it will 
be readily understood that it proves less so to them. 
On the other hand, it is not without its advantages, as, 
by the teacher's presence in the families in this way, a 
more intimate connection grows up between the family 
and the school. Board and lodging in Massachusetts 
is (officially) valued at about nine dollars a month for 
male and seven dollars a month for female teachers *. 

* This is a very high estimate, and hx exceeding the rates 
in other States. 
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Although the salaries paid to teachers in most cases 
cannot be considered high when compared with the 
wages paid for mere manual labour *, they are, never- 
theless, sufficiently remunerative to prove an allure- 
ment to many. 

Women cannot easily find any other occupation as 
suitable and honourable as tliis, and which, at all 
events, affords provision for reasonable wants ; and as 
regards young men, the opportunities of increasing 
their knowledge, or for fixing in memory the stock of 
information previously acquired, which one or two 
years* service in a school affords, will always prove 
valuable in a country where knowledge is held in such 
high esteem, and may be turned to so much account. 
Besides, both classes of teachers may, in most cases, 
put by a portion of their salaries, after having covered 
necessary expenses. 

One more point, which I cannot pass over in silence, 
is the great disparity between the salaries of the male 
and the female teachers. This disparity must not be 
attributed solely to those circumstances which in 
general cause woman's labour to be less highly valued 
than man's in a pecuniary ^ense, but likewise to the 
many means of UveUhood, besides that afforded by the 
aehoolsy which in America are open to almost every 

* In a country like America, where colonization is itill 
going on, eren the coarsest manual labour most command 
comparatiTelj rery high wages, and anj comparison between 
these and the remuneration awarded to mental labour will, 
therefore, lead to false ooncluitions. Labourers in the ^here 
of mind may be quite able to make a comfortable liring, and 
yet seem badly paid when compared to the manual labourenL 
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man, thongh the same is not the caee wUih women, and 
to the greater oompetition whioh in oonaeqnenoe eiiata 
among the latter for the dtoationa of teaoheiB. The 
greater the amount of this oompetition the moro 
general, we may concludey is a saperior degree of edn- 
oation among the women ; and this eiq[»lahi8 why it is 
that the difference between the salaiiea of the two 
sexes is greatest in the very States where the amoont 
of general education is highest, and where the greatest 
nomber of women are employed as teachers ; thoogfa 
we do not pretend that this circumstance can be con- 
sidered an unerring criterion of the state of popnlar 
education, or of the condition of the popular schools in 
the various States. In the New England States the 
competition is actually great enough not only to sup- 
ply all their own popular schools, but also those of 
other States ; and, as I have before observed, a great 
number of female school missionaries emigrate thence 
every year to the new States in the west 



CHAPTER XII. 

EDUCATION OF POPULAR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

• 

It is the opimon of all experienced educationalists, that^ 
as soon as the organization of the proposed new sys- 
tem of a gradation of schools shall have been com- 
pletely carried out in the rural districts also, the 
district schools ought to be given entirely into the hands 
of female teachers, while it is thought more advisable 
that the Union schools, for the more advanced pupils, 
should be entrusted to the care of men. At all events, 
the teachers in the latter schools ought to undergo a 
higher degree of training, as regards general informa- 
tion and the art of teaching, than is necessary for the 
teachers in the district schools. This will, indeed, be 
imperative, if the object held in view, by the gradation 
of schools, is to be realized. With the gradation of 
schools must be introduced a gradation of teachers. 
A higher order of teachers than those at present em- 
ployed will be required ; and if not for all, it will at 
least be important as regards these superior teachers, 
that there should be normal schools in which they 
may be educated. 

Normal schools for the training of popular-school 
teachers, are a new feature in America, and have been 
introduced in imitation of European countries. The 

K 
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first question of tbeir introdaction was raised in 1826 *« 
but no institations of the kind were established until a 
much later date. Eyen at the present moment thej 
are but few in number, and consequently quite in- 
su£Scient for the training of the number of teachers 
required. The furnishing of such a ewrp% d^iUie as I 
haye alluded to aboTC, and not a yery numerous one, 
will be the utmost that they can accomplish at present ; 
and, indeed, as long as the present system of constant 
shifting is maintained among the teachers, it would be 
impossible to exact that all should submit to a course 
of preliminary training. I shall haye occasion here- 
after to show what are the means of which the teachers 
at present generally ayail themselves for the purpose 
of acquiring the necessary preliminary knowledge and 
experience, and in the meanwhile I will give a short 
account of two or three of the normal shools in 
America, with which I am acquainted. 

a. The Normal School in West Newton, 

Massachusetts. 

There are three normal schools in Massachusetts, 
the one of which I am about to speak being exclu- 
sively for women. 

Candidates for admission into this school must have 
attained their sixteenth year at leastf, must be able 
to furnish certificates of a sound and healthy state of 

* Mr. Gallaudet, the founder of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb in America, was the first person who drew the attention 
of the public to the importance and value of normal schools. 

t At the period of mj visit to the school the average age of 
the pupils, I was told, was 18 years. 
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"body *, of good mental capacities, and of good con- 
duct; and, finally, must prove themselves proficients 
in all the branches of knowledge taught in the com- 
mon schools. They must, moreover, make a solemn 
declaration that it is their intention, after having com- 
pleted a course in the institution, to devote themselves 
to tuition, and they must promise to attend the nor- 
mal school during four terms at least. 

The year is divided into three reading terms, em- 
bracing together 42 weeks. The school is in activity 
six hours a day. Saturday is a free day. Studies at 
home are prescribed. Lectures are occasionally de- 
livered in the evenings. 

The subjects in which instruction is imparted are, 
algebra (two degrees), geometry (as far as the fourth 
book of Euclid), the rudiments of natural philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, natural history, moral philo- 
sophy, psychology, and the art of tuition ; in addition 
to which, the pupils go through a higher and more 
complete course in all the branches taught in the com- 
mon schools. The school-house contains one large 
and two smaller rooms. At the time of my visit tlie 
number of pupils was about 80. 

A district school is attached to the normal schools, 
as an experimental school, in which the pupils in the 
former may obtain a practical knowledge of the art of 
teaching. Each pupil in the normal school is bound 
to officiate three weeks at least in the experimental 
school, one week as observer and two weeks as teacher, 

♦ This regulation is made with a view to excluding persons 
labouring under such bodily defects as would be incompatible 
with the position of a teacher. 

£ 2 
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and to make a report to the principal in both oapa- 
cities. 

The school possesses a good library, containing 
school books, books on miscellaneons subjects, and 
ezpensiye works on education, and likewise a very 
suitable set of mathematical instruments. 

At the period of my visit the staff of teachers con- 
sisted of one head master, who gave the lessons in 
philosophy, in the art of tuition, and in the history of 
the constitution of the United States and of Massa- 
chusetts, and of three female teachers, who taught all 
the other branches. The pupils were divided into two 
classes, seniors and juniors. 

The cost of board (which every pupil must provide 
for herself) amounts to about 100 dollars a year. The 
pupils are placed in private families, where they may 
be under parental control. 

Of the pupils present when the report of 1849 was 
, drawn up, 23 were daughters of labourers, 16 of 
farmers, 14 of tradesmen, 4 of captains of merchant 
vessels, 3 of clerks, 2 of newspaper editors, 2 of rail- 
way inspectors ; 7 were daughters of men following 
as many different callings, 3 were orphans, and 29 
widows. 

It was truly delightful to behold the sober and 
pleasing manners of these pupils, who all gave promise 
of exercising a most beneficial influence on the schools 
which should in future be entrusted to them ; and I 
may say the same of all other female pupils of normal 
schools and all female teachers I saw in the United 
States. Although I have, on the whole, no reason to 
have other than a favourable opinion of the male 
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teachers also, I nevertheless give the preference to the 
females. It is incontestable that woman, otherwise in 
point of education on a level with the other sex, far 
surpasses the latter in refinement of feeling and in nicety 
of perception, and these qualities give her a decided 
superiority as a teacher of childhood. With these the 
American female teachers combine another no less im- 
portant quality, namely, a firmness of character which 
is less firequently found among women in Europe. The 
spirit of freedom which reigns in America gives even 
to woman there a superior degree of independence and 
decision, and a greater power of action; and the 
respect, bordering upon submissiveness, with which 
she is treated by the other sex, imparts to her charac- 
ter a loftiness, I might almost say pride, which cannot 
but strike every stranger, and which renders it easy for 
her, in her capacity of schoolmistress, to command the 
necessary deference. In a word, I have been highly 
gratified at the combination of manly earnestness and 
womanly gentleness which, in most cases, I have met 
with among the female teachers of America, in addi- 
tion to all the other qualities of mind which one loves 
best to see in a woman. 

• 
h. The Normal School in Albany, 

In the State of New York there is but this one nor- 
mal school, which was estabUshed in 1844, and 
adapted to receive 256 pupils of both sexes. Each 
county in the State has the right to send to it 
a certain number of pupils, selected by the respective 
superintendents. The age of admission for men is 
18, for women 16. 
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At firsts a certain nninber of the pnpils were mom- 
tained at the expense of the State, while the otbefs 
were ohliged to pay for their hoard; At present, how- 
ever, a certain sum is granted to he equally divided 
among all the pupils, alfter indemnifieation has been 
given to each for the expenses inoorred in travelling to 
Alhany. 

The staff of teachers is composed of one head master 
and nine male and female assistant teachers. The 
pupils are divided into three classes, junior, middle, 
and senior, and each of these is again subdivided. 

Some pupils remain as long as two or three yean, 
but the greater number go through the complete course 
in one year or one year and a half. The course embraces 
a somewhat wider range of studies than that of West 
Newton ; in geometry, for instance, it extends to the 
learning of the sixth book of Euclid (for the male 
pupils it includes plane trigonometry and land survey- 
ing), and, in algebra, includes part of the theory of 
equations, and it embraces, besides, a certain part of 
agricultural chemistry. The afternoons are particu- 
larly devoted to singing and drawing. 

The school possesses a library of school books, 
amounting to 4000 or 5000 volumes, in addition to 
800 volumes on miscellaneous subjects, and a collec- 
tion of philosophical instruments. 

Occasionally lectures are delivered on various sub- 
jects, and instruction in some of the branches of study, 
such as the art of tuition, rhetoric, &c., is imparted in 
this manner. The pupils are also exercised in " sub- 
lecturing," as it is termed, under the guidance and 
superintendence of the masters. 
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An experimental school is attached to the normal 
school. In the former there were, in 1849, 70 pupils, 
of which 35 were free scholars. The school is under 
the care of one permanent teacher, who is assisted by 
the pupils of the normal school, eight of whom 
officiate every week, four as *' observers *' and four as 
teachers. Three or four times a week these officiating 
pupils assemble, after the duties of the school are ter* 
minated, under the guidance of the head master, to 
discuss questions relative to methods of teaching, &c. 
A subject is given to each pupil on which he is required 
to expatiate. At the expiration of his term of service 
in the experimental school, each pupil of the normal 
school is required to write a report according to a for- 
mulary drawn up for that purpose. 

The normal school in Albany is located in a splen- 
did building, erected for the purpose at a cost of 
25,000 dollars. 

c. The Normal School in Philadelphia, 

This school, as I have before observed, is, at the 
same time, considered as a public high school for 
girls ; and pupils are therefore admitted at the early 
age of 14. The course of studies is calculated to 
embrace three years, but the greater number of pupils 
leave the school after a shorter term. 

The number of pupils in 1849 was 143. The staff 
of teachers was composed of one head master and six 
male and female assistant teachers. 

The branches of study are about the same as those 
mentioned above. In the art of tuition instruction is 
imparted by the principal himself. In this school 
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natural pbilosophy^ ohemistry^ and phyaiology axe 
tanght only by means of leotoies. 

Two public oommon schools are connected with the 
nonnal school as eiqieiimental schools. 

These few remarks will serve to give a general notion 
of normal schools in America. The greater number 
of popular school teachers, however, receiye their edu- 
cation through other means, which I shall now prooeed 
to touch upon. 

First of all, in many instances industrious pupils 
may, even in the common schools, find opportunities for 
extending their knowledge beyond that of the ordinary 
pupils, and in many places it is moreover usual for 
the chief master to give regular lessons to the assist- 
ant teachers as well as to those amoug the pupils whom 
he may desire to educate for teachers in the school. To 
this must be added private study. In the sequel I will 
more fully show to what an extent the love of reading 
prevails among the people in America, and how much 
this love is nourished by the district school libraries 
and other libraries, as also by the cheap periodical and 
other literature. But in order that the reader may un- 
derstand at once that the auxiliary means thus afforded 
for the education of the popular school teacher may be, 
and indeed is, of no slight importance, I must en 
passant point out that in no country in the world is 
the taste for reading so diffused among the people as 
in America, and that no other country offers to all 
classes such facilities for the gratification of this taste. 
I must, however, make one observation relative to this 
subject. It is well known how important an instru- 
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for the spreading of enlightenment is the pe- 
il press of America, and to what an extent the 
al journals are read in that country, and I shall 
n opportunity hereafter of expatiating further on 
bject ; but I would here point out, in connection 
iie matter in question, that the political journals, 
atever party, although they otherwise contain 
great variety of instructive matter relative to 
: every useful subject, nevertheless in general 
arely touch upon questions connected with na- 
education. A few of these papers, however (and 
I these the " New York Tribune"), fonn honour- 
ixceptions, and not only warmly advocate the 
of education, but likewise insert all such matters 
y be of importance to the educational system, 
adifference to this subject evinced by the greater 
)r of the journals, is the more surprising, as it is 
' the most popular topics throughout the Union. 
I perfect freedom of speech and of the press which 
in America, and the custom of discussing all 
3ns in public, bring to the knowledge of even 
«rest classes among the people a variety of sub- 
mth which in countries less free the higher classes 
re expected to be conversant. Every observing 
er in that country has no doubt frequently been 
3ed to find much special scientific knowledge 
f persons least supposed to possess it. The poli- 
ystem creates, as it were, an atmosphere of civi- V**- 
n, which exercises an influence on all ; and it is 
to detect its effects tlian to point out in all cases 
bey are produced. But this constitutes another 

K 3 
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indireot though powerftil meaoB foir the education of the 
popular teachers. 

Independently of these indheot infinenceey ivlucli 
help to develope the mental oapacitiee of the teachen^ 
other direct expedients besides the normal schools 
have been resorted to for the purpose. Thus, in the 
State of New York, a rather considerable sum from the 
public flmds is granted by the State to the academies 
(which are otherwise private institutions), on condition 
of their introducing a separate class or division for the 
education of common school teachers: a measure 
which has not, however, proved very satisfactory*. 

Under this head must also be reckoned the Public 
School Society 8 so-called normal school in the city of 
New York, which seems admirably adapted for carrying 
out the object in view, viz. to afford additional in- 
struction to the persons already employed as assistant 

* This measure was first introduced in 1828, when a specified 
sum was divided equally among all the existing academies. 
Subsequently, when it was found that this did not answer the 
purpose, the State grant was, in 1834, limited to eight acade- 
mies. 

In 1849 there were 38 academies, each receiring 250 dollars 
ftt>m the public funds for the purpose in question. Separate 
allowances haye throughout been granted for the purchase of 
the necessary apparatus for instruction, such as philosophical 
instruments, &c., &c 

This was the first practical measure introduced in the 
United States, with a view to the education of public school 
teachers, at least on an extensive scale ; but in 1826, already, 
the then governor of New York, De Witt Clinton, proposed the 
foundation of a normal school 
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teachers in the schools belonging to the society. For 
male pupils this school is open every evening except 
Saturdays, after the closing of the common schools; for 
the female pupils it is open every Saturday firom nine 
in the morning until three in the afternoon*. Many 
pupils continue their studies in this school during 
several years, so that in mathematics, for instance, some 
have advanced as far as analysis ; and the study of the 
Latin language also is being introduced. Lectures on 
various subjects are occasionally delivered in a spacious 
lecture-room erected for the purpose. 

The most important institutions as regards their in- 
fluence on the mental cultivation of tlie teachers are, 
however, the so-called Teachers Associations , or meet- 
ings of the teachers belonging to smaller or larger ter- 
ritorial divisions, such as state, county, &c., for the 
purpose of deliberation and discussion f, as also, more 
particularly the so-called Teachers Institutes or Con- 
ventions. The latter owe their origin to Mr. Barnard, 
who first introduced them in Connecticut in 1839 ; but 
since then they have been gradually spreading through 
the other States, and wherever they have been intro- 
duced they have proved of the greatest benefit. 

The teachers' institutes may be considered as a kind 
of temporary normal schools, opened in each county 
during the common school vacations, generally during 
one or two weeks each year, sometimes at two different 

* Saturday is a holiday in the popular schools of New York. 

t In the cities the teachers in some cases meet once a week 
or once a fortnight; those who gather from more distant 
localities generaUy do not meet for more than two or three 
days in the year. 
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periods. The commoii school teachers assemUe in 
these institutes for the purpose of receiTing instmotion 
in matters relating to the art of tuition and to disci- 
pline, from persons especiaUy selected for this charge 
hy the highest school authority in the State, and who 
are hound, after the expiration of their teAn of office, 
to give a report to the former. It is not unusual tar 
the State Superintendent, or (as in Massachusetts) the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, to be present at 
diese meetings. 

In the course of the day regular instruction is giTen 
to the assembled teachers, through means of lectuxes, 
interrogatories, and practical exercises; and in the 
eyening general questions are propounded, and discus- 
sions opened, in which all present are at liberty to take 
part. In this manner the teachers not only acquire 
much positive information, but, what is not less im- 
portant, their interest in everything relating to the 
schools is kept alive, and even heightened, to a degree 
which cannot easily be attained in a common normal 
school ; for in the institutes there is something exciting 
even in the very external circumstances and in the 
transitory character of the meetings, besides which, 
the individuals who direct and guide the meetings are 
mostly selected from among the most distinguished 
persons in the State, and their influence is proporti<m- 
ately great. 

It is common for the inhabitants in the localities 
where these teachers' institutes are held, to provide 
gratuitously board and lodging for the visitors, besides 
a room in which the meetings may be held ; and the 
reciprocal action of opinion and of the popular schools 
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upon e&cb other, which is greatly promoted by the in- 
Btitutes, is, perhaps, one of the most beneficial reeolte 
of the latter. Upon the whole, these institutes con- 
stitDte one of the most interesting features in the public 
edncatioDal system of America. 

In many places the travelling expenses incurred by 
the teachers are either entirely or partially borne by the 
State. In the State of New York, the State allowance 
for the support of teachers' institutes was estimated in 
1849 at 3000 dollars. 

As an example of how far these institutes are at- 
tended, it may be mentioned that, according to the 
School Beport for the State of Maine in 1849, such 
meetings bad been held in all the counties, and had 
been attended by 2355 teachers in all, namely, 1074 
men, and 1280 women. (According to the same au- 
thority, the total number of teachers in the State was 
6557; namely, 2727 of the male, and 3830 of the 
female sex.) In New York, above 6000 teachers at- 
tended the institutes in 1845, &c., Sx. 

1 find it stated in the returns from ooe county in the 
Stete of New York, that 320 teachers had attended 
the institutes, at an expense of 10 dollars each. This 
is one among many proofs of the interest which the 
teachers themselves take in the means thus provided 
for their higher development. To have been present 
in the institutes is also considered a great recommen- 
dation in all questions of preferment. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SCHOOL-HOUSES. 



Among the questions connected with popolar education 
which are at present attracting the greatest attention in 
America, that of the suitable construction and adapta- 
tion of the school buildings, is in public estimation 
considered second only to that of the promotion of a 
higher degree of culture among tlie teachers ; and, in 
consequence, great improvements have in this respect 
been introduced of late. 

Formerly too little importance was attached to the 
condition and character of the school-house and the 
school-room. A miserable hovel, devoid of every con- 
venience, and situated on a badly- selected and unat- 
tractive spot ; a dark, gloomy, and ill-ventilated room ; 
benches to sit upon, which must have given the children 
some notion of the rack, and which could not but ex- 
cite in the minds of school-boys the desire to wreak their 
vengeance in the form of every degree of injury which a 
knife can inflict on a wooden bench : such were the 
outward circumstances amid which the growing gene- 
ration was doomed to spend a great and most valuable 
part of its time ; and it will readily be admitted that 
from such no very beneficial results could be expected 
as regards the promotion of bodily health, of a sense 
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of order and propriety, and of general discipline in the 
school. Those who, either as teacher or as pnpil, have 
experienced both, will best be able to tell how different 
is the discipline, and how much quicker the progress 
made, in a school of the opposite character to what I 
have just described, that is to say, in a school where 
the teacher as well as the pupil may thrive physically, 
and in which the neatness and good taste which prevail 
in all the arrangements have a natural tendency to de- 
velope feelings of self-respect and a sense of order and 
propriety. And ought not thfr character of the school 
always to be such that the pupil, who in his home is 
accustomed to order and comfort, shall not in his school 
meet with the very reverse, and that, on the contrary, 
the pupil, whose home affords no desirable example in 
this respect, may in his school find a model of all that 
regards propriety of conduct and good order ? If it 
be further considered how apt youth is to confound the 
abstract and the concrete, it will be allowed that there 
is great danger that the repulsive character of the school 
may even inspire the pupils with a certain contempt 
and dislike of the studies pursued in it; and I am 
very much inclined to think that a dirty and disorderly 
school-room, and an ugly and ill-printed school book, 
have frequently created as great a distaste for study, as 
has in many instances the personal appearance and 
character of the master. 

To the great benefit of popular education, these 
truths have of late years been generally recognised in 
America ; and although, owing to causes which have 
been elsewhere stated, many district school-houses are 
still in a very dilapidated and neglected state, there 
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are, on the other hand, many that are well and snitaUj 
constnioted ; and, what is the most important^ every 
new school-house which is now built is oonstracted in 
accordance with the higher claims, as to fitness and 
conyenience, which have of late become prevalent 
Should the improvements herein continue to increase 
in the same ratio as they have progressed during the 
last decennium, every district school-building jinll, be- 
fore the passing away of one generation, have been trans- 
formed intQ a neat and pretty cottage, with a playground 
and a small plantation attached to it, and provided with 
every external and internal convenience. In the cities 
and other large communities the school-houses are 
frequently buildings of a very superior order, and are 
generally coustructed on a very extensive scale, so as to 
admit a large number of pupils *, 

In the large schools, suitable meaus are always 
adopted for warming and ventilating the school-rooms, 
and these important points are daily exciting more at- 
tention. In order to ensure the maintenance of a 
wholesome middle temperature, the teachers in many 
schools that I visited were enjoined to watch a thermo- 
meter suspended in the school-room, and to note down 
their observations in the school-register. 

Oue great improvement which I marked in the in- 
ternal arraugements of the school-room, is the intro- 
duction of a most suitable kind of desks and chairs, iu 

* I was present at a meeting of the Board of Education in 
the city of New York, when 15,000 dolkrs were Toted for 
erecting a new ward school. In the rural districts in this 
State a district cannot legally be constrained to build a school- 
house at a cost of aboye 400 dollars. 
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lieu of the old-fashioned wooden benches. In some 
cases, each pupil has not only a separate seat, but a 
separate desk with a drawer for books ; in others, two 
pupils share the same desk. For the little children in 
the primary schools, whose weak limbs require to be 
supported, neat little arm-chairs have been introduced, 
having in general a drawer for books on the one side. 
That such arrangements are calculated to act most be- 
neficially on the physical well-being of the children, 
and on the promotion of order and industry, by keep- 
ing the pupils from too close contact with each other, 
will readily be understood by every experienced teacher. 
The other internal arrangements of the schools are 
of course in a great measure dependent on the methods 
of instruction in use. I have already mentioned that, as 
a general rule, the Lancasterian system has been aban- 
doned in America. Here and there may, indeed, be 
found a school in which it is still stricdy followed (in 
New Haven, for instance, I visited a very good school 
conducted on this plan, and the teacher in which was a 
pupil of Lancaster himself*), or others, as, for instance, 

* In this school, the male department of which numbered 
250 pupils, there was only one head master and one assistant. 
Those who have examined both cannot, I think, fail to give 
the preference to the usual schools in America ; but these are, 
indeed, much more expensive. However, although a popular 
school conducted strictly on the Lancasterian plan cannot be 
considered a model of perfection, it would, nevertheless, be a 
mistake to deny that the system of mutual instruction, if 
applied with discrimination, may be of great use in a school, 
particularly if the latter be considered not only as an institu- 
tion for imparting instruction, but as an educational establiBh- 
ment. 
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the public sohoob in New York, where it k ippEed in 
a modified fonn ; finch instaneee ar^ however, ezeep 
tional, the role being that the nomber of teaohen shall 
be such as to admit of their dispensing with the aid of 
monitors. About 60 scholars is considered the highest 
number which one teacher can well undertake^ and 
although I have known schools where there hare been 
as many as 60 or 70 pupils to each teacher, yet I be- 
lieve that 30 or 40 is the average number. In Maaea- 
ohusetts, for instance, according to the School Beport of 
1850, the average number was, in the summer schools^ 
one teacher to 27 pupils ; and in the winter schools, one 
to 34. In the other States the proportions are the same; 
but this does not prevent a great number of scholars 
from being assembled in one and the same room. I 
have seen schools in which as many as 500 pupils and 
upwards have been assembled in one room, and others 
in which upwards of 1500 pupils have been gathered 
under one roof. In this latter instance, the ground 
floor was occupied by a primary school, and the two 
other stories by the male and female departments of a 
grammar school. At one end of the immense common 
room, intended for rehearsings, and for exercises in 
writing, singing, elocution, &c., the head master pre- 
sides, and instructs the highest class, while the assistant 
masters, placed at suitable distances at the other end 
of the room, are partly engaged in giving lessons, 
partly in superintending those who are rehearsing. 
The lessons are repeated, or, as they say in America, 
recited to the masters in the two or three smaller ad- 
joining rooms, termed recitation rooms. 

In the primary schools the children of both sexes 
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occupy the same room ; but in the schools of higher 
grade the pupils of the different sexes are mostly, but 
not always, separated. In every case, however, there 
are separate entrances from the street for girls and 
boys, separate staircases and separate entrances into 
the school-room, where, on coming in, the children are 
received by one of the assistant teachers, who main- 
tains order and sees that they take their proper seats ; 
and lastly, there are separate court-yards for the two 
sexes. In the district schools in the country there is 
generally but one room, and altogether the excellent 
arrangements which prevail in the town schools are as 
yet but very partially introduced in the rural districts, 
although endeavours are being made to raise these also 
to a level with the best models. But there are of 
course many arrangements which, however necessary 
and desirable in a large school in a city, are less so in 
a small and indigent school in a rural district, and 
which would indeed in the latter case be impossible of 
attainment. 

As regards the matSriel of instruction, this is gene- 
rally of the highest character in all the better schools. 
Every grammar school in Boston, for instance, pos- 
sesses, as I have already stated, an excellent collection 
of scientific instruments ; and in many other popular 
schools I have seen small collections of minerals, tech- 
nical products, &c., &c., and I believe there are but 
few schools with the slighest pretensions to superiority, 
that are entirely without some collection of the kind ; 
which, in addition to its immediate usefulness as a 
means of practical illustration, cannot fail to act like- 
wise as an incitement to the pupils. Outline maps and 
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a black drawing board, generally mnning all ronnd the 
walls of the room, are likewise never-failing append- 
ages of a good popular school in America. The poorer 
district schools in the country are indeed, in many caaes^ 
but badly provided with these conveniences, and in 
some they are perhaps entirely wanting, but in this 
respect also great progress has been made of late* 

Original methods of instruction, peculiar to the 
country, I have not met with in America ; but all the 
latest opinions and principles concerning education aie 
weU known there, and as a European invention is rarely 
adopted in America without undergoing some improve- 
ment of one kind or the other, so also in the present case 
slight innovations have been introduced. The school- 
book literature of the country is uncommonly rich. All 
the good works that England has produced in this branch 
of literature have been multiplied to an immense extent 
by numerous reprints, and many works of the kind have 
also been translated from foreign languages; besides 
which, the number of original educational works is 
very great, and many are of high merit. The great 
demand for school books in the popular schools ren- 
ders a publication of the kind highly remunerative if 
successful, and this circumstance of course acts as a 
constant spur on authors and publishers. Besides, as 
it is very rare for anything to be long-lived in America, a 
book — and even a school book — wliich has been out 
some time soon comes to be looked upon as antiquated, 
and it is superseded by a greater novelty. All these 
circumstances lead to the publication of a really super- 
fluous number of school books : a state of things 
which, though it may have its advantages, is never* 
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theless attended with many disadvantages also, as I 
have elsewhere shown. 

As it seems most appropriate to mention the subject 
in connection with the other matters relating to the in- 
ternal organization of the schools, I subjoin a few 
words relative to the system of discipline in the popular 
schools. That in America, as elsewhere, the cane and 
the strap should of old have been the chief instruments 
for the maintenance of discipline in the schools, will 
excite no surprise, as it is well known that the Puritans 
were never given to over-indulgence in point of educa- 
tion. To this day, if I be correctly informed, corpo- 
ral punishment in the popular schools is nowhere in the 
Union excluded by law *, although it has become less 
and less usual to have recourse to this odious measure, 
and it is universally condemned by persons who are 
well acquainted with the workings of the educational 
system. Indeed, in a school, as in the community at 
large, the necessity of recurrence to physical force for 
the maintenance of order, seldom arises except in con- 
sequence of weakness or incapacity in the governing 
body. In a school, the master of which understands 
his calling, and where due superintendence is exercised, 
the ferule may without inconvenience be banished 

* The application of corporal punishment is left to the dis- 
cretion of the masters. In a decision given by the School 
Superintendent in New York, in a case relative to a question of 
discipline, he says, " The teacher is responsible for the main- 
tenance of order in the school, and he must himself determine 
the nature and the degree of the punishment to be inflicted in 
case of resistance to his authority ; he will, however, at the same 
time, be held responsible for any abuse of a prerogative which 
is only founded on old custom." 
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firom the sobod-room. Id Ameriofty the gradual dii* 
oontinuanoe of corporal punishmeot has been pzopoc- 
tionate to the improvement in the ohiraoter of the 
teocheni employed, and to the increased stadotnees in 
the control exercised by the public orer the schoola. 
This result is partly owing to the milder spiiit of the 
times, but also, no doubt, in a great measure to the mom 
frequent employment of women as teachers, a state of 
things which cannot otherwise than exercise a refining 
influence on the manners of the schoob. All wrilers 
in America who have of late years treated of this snbjeoti 
express opinions in accordance with the views here put 
forward ; and as an instance of the importance which 
is attached to the gradual abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, I may mention that the Public School Society 
of New York occasionally bestows honorary diplomas 
on masters who have been able during a lengthened 
period to uphold discipline without the aid of such 
chastisement 

In general it may be said, that in America the system 
of discipline in the schools is severe, but the means of 
upholding it are mild. The same apparent contradic- 
tion will be observed in all matters relating to the life of 
the community in the United States, and its explanation 
must be sought in the recognised truth, that men gene- 
rally turn out such as we take them to be. The practical 
mode of proceeding in all relations is, to evince earnest- 
ness in one's dealing with people, but to treat all — 
whether young or old, high or low, rich or poor — with 
that respect to which human nature has a rightful 
claim, and to be severe when severity is really re- 
quired, but not to observe and to punish every slight 
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offence, firom a love of interference or tyranny. Where 
these roles are acted upon, he it in State or school, it 
will soon be discovered that it is not so very difficult a 
matter to maintain order as many are inclined to 
suppose. 

I have had opportunities of witnessing the effects of 
a system such as I have just descnhed in many American 
schools, and in several of these I have met with the 
most delightfiil examples of order, peacefiilness, and 
quiet, which have left an impression on my mind nevor 
to be effaced *. 

In the high school in Hartford (Connecticut) a syB- 
tem has been introduced of letting the pupils them- 
selves form a tribunal for the judgment of all offences 
relative to discipline. Every morning after prayers, 
the annotations made by the monitor on the preceding 
day, and delivered in to the master, are submitted to the 
votes of the pupils. Od these occasions each pupil is 
at liberty to move for such alterations on various points 
as he may deem desirable, and these motions are then 
likewise discussed by all. I was present on an occa- 
sion of the kind, and had the pleasure of hearing a 
good deal of youthful parliamentary eloquence. The 
teacher who officiated as chairman had, however, re- 
served to himself the right of absolute veto. The 
monitors, who are termed officers, are elected by the 

* At times, indeed, the desire for quiet and silence in the 
school seems carried too fax. I haye seen schools in which it 
is a rule that the children before entering the school-room 
must take off their shoes and put on slippers, in order not to 
make a noise ; the additional advantage of keeping the floors 
clean is, however, obtained by the same means. 
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pnpils. I was told that this diadpHiiarj BystMn nw 
found to work welli bat acooiding to my opinion it is 
not one which it would be advisable to imitate. 

The system of holding out money rewards as an 
encouragement to industry and good conduct^ is en- 
tirely abolished; but counters and marks of distinction 
are still used in some schools. Howler, in America 
the conviction is daily gaining ground, that even 
these latter means, &r iGrom being effective for good, 
rather act injuriously, and that die good opinion of 
teachers and companions, or, at the utmost, the rank 
held in the school, constitute sufficient incitements^ 
and are the only ones which ought to be allowed. In 
spite of all that maybe said about the sense of honour, 
and in spite of all the great things which ambition has 
accomplished, I am certainly of opinion, that every 
endeavour to incite young persons to industry and good 
conduct by means of rewards, is a direct contravention 
of the chief object of education, which must be to im- 
I plant a love of good and a love of knowledge for its own 
! sake, and to teach the young mind in every respect to 
- prize reality above mere appearance. 

As means of enlivening the pupils and also of keep- 
ing up an interest in the schools among the population 
in general, it has become customary in many places to 
have what are termed " celebrations " once or twice a 
year, on which occasions as much pomp as possible is 
displayed in processions with flags, &c., in order to 
induce the public to be present at the examinations 
and the delivery of the addresses which follow. 

Another expedient, conceived in the true American 
spirit, and which no doubt also has a very quickening 
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effect upon the scholars, has of late years been adopted 
by the Public School Society in New York, at the sug- 
gestion of a Mr. Holbrook. This is a relation esta- 
blished between the schools of the Society and those 
of other States for the interchange of products of the 
schools, such as drawings, maps, Sco^ and also of 
minerals and other natural objects peculiar to the 
various localities. It is evident that the emulation 
awakened by these interchanges may have a very bene* 
ficial effect, while at the same time the school collec- 
tions are enriched without expense, and the pupils be- 
come more interested in them, in as far as they them- 
selves contribute to increase them. 

What I have said in the foregoing pages about the 
treatment of children in the schools, may be equally 
applied to their treatment at home. Although in the 
Northern States (in the South it is very different) 
parental authority is exercised with a certain degree of 
severity, this is mostly accompanied with a moderation 
and consideration that leads one to think that the 
parents ev^ bear in mind that their children will one 
day grow up and have to choose their own religious 
faith, and to exercise all the rights which belong to a 
citizen in a democratic State. The cliildren, in conse- 
quence, soon learn to look upon themselves as beings 
called to independent thought and action; and their 
characters are thus early developed, and their attention 
turned to the more serious aspects of life. Under such 
circumstances the home of the pupil becomes a power- 
ful ally of the school ; but it is, however, probable that 
in many cases this system degenerates into too great 
laxity, and thus engenders self-will in the children. 
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At all events, whether it arise ftom this oanse, or ftom 
neglect or bad example, it is a hat that the popular 
schools in America as well as in other ooontries^ are 
a£9icted with a considerable number of refractory and 
self-willed children*, and, as fiir as I am aware, the 
school laws in aU the States authorize the teacheis 
and school directors to expel such pupils as cannot bj 
any means be brought to subjection. This is^ how- 
ever, a measure which ought to be more sparingly had 
recourse to even than corporal punishment, but which 
may, nevertheless, sometimes prove absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The system of annotation books, which affords such 
an effective means of control over the conduct of. the 
pupils, is in general use in the popular schools of 
America. Another connecting link between school 
and home, which I consider less desirable, is the cus- 
tom of giving the pupils lessons to study at home. 
This, as well as several other regulations, shows a mis- 
taken tendency to overwork the intellectual faculties of 
the children at the expense of their bodily strength and 
health f. As far as I am aware, gymnastic exercises 

* I have been told of some examples of insubordination 
carried to an extreme quite unheard of in our country (for in- 
stance, of a pupil levelling a pistol at the teacher), but which 
are more easily explained in a country like America, where the 
use of fire-arms is so common among young and old. There 
are not, either, wanting examples of district schools in the 
rural districts having been entirely broken up on account of 
the impossibility of maintaining discipline. In the latter 
cases, however, the fault may perhaps lie more with the 
teacher than with the pupils. 

t Among such regulations, I may mention that which pre- 
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are not introduced in any of the schools of America ; 
and all attempts hitherto made to do so have failed. 
Gymnastics for the hody in a sitting posture, such as 
are used in our infant schools, have indeed heen in- 
troduced in some schools in America even for older 
children, hut this cannot he considered of much import- 
ance. Upon the whole, it may he said that nothing 
relating to education in America stands so much in 
need of improvement as the physical training of the 
people. However, in this respect also progress has 
heen made, at least as regards the sanitary arrange- 
ments in the school-houses, if not in the establishment 
of a regular system of gymnastics. 

Tails in many places, of not dividing the school hours into 
morning and afternoon hours, but of keeping the children at 
their studies during " long sessions,'* as tbey called it, t. e. 
from nine in the morning until three in the afternoon, with 
only short intervals of rest. The frequent want of suitable 
playgrounds, &C., must also be placed under the head of the 
circumstances exercising a pernicious influence on the health 
of the children. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

■ 

SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE POPULAR SCHOOLS. 

By the exclusion of religions instruotion firom the 
popular schools, much more time has been gained for 
the acquisition of the various branches of secular 
knowledge, and instruction in these may therefore be 
carried much further than would otherwise be possible. 
In many schools one or several of the natural sciences, 
such as natural philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, 
natural history *, physiology, &c., are taught, as also 
some technical subject, particularly such as may be of 
importance to the locality in which the school is situ- 
ated ; but it is but very Uttle that is taught in any of 
these branches ; and the principal object aimed at is no 
doubt that of awakening the interest and attention of 
the pupils, more than the imparting of any amount of 
positive knowledge. The quantity as well as the quality 
of the studies relating to these sciences depends in a 
great measure on the extent of the collections and in- 
struments to which each school has access ; I have, 
however, in some schools met with scientific apparatus 

* Natural history is in general treated with less favour than 
natural philosophy and the other physical sciences ; and this is 
the case in the higher as well as in the lower educational insti- 
tutions. 
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which appeared to have been very little used. It may, 
therefore, be said that it is only in exceptional cases 
(these being constituted by the higher grades of the 
popular schools) that the study of the natural sciences 
is carried to any extent in the popular schools of Ame- 
rica, and that in none do these sciences bear an essen- 
tial part in the course of instruction. Indeed, it is self- 
evident that an extended course of such studies can 
never be introduced into popular schools ; yet it seems 
to me that much still remains to be done in this respect, 
and there is every reason to believe that it will ulti- 
mately be done. 

Geometry and linear drawing may, to a still greater 
extent, be considered as exceptional branches of study 
in the schools. It seems to be a common defect in 
education in America^ that it aims too exclusively at 
the development of the intellect, overlooking such 
matters as contribute to cultivate the feelings, the 
sense of beauty, &c. Drawing and the rules of per- 
spective, which (independently of their practical useful- 
ness) are so important for this purpose, are too much 
neglected. 

History cannot, either, be said to be studied with 
much zeal, and this is easily explained. The Ame- 
cans are a new people, and as yet their history has but 
few great epochs. It is true, on one occasion when I 
was present in a grammar school in Boston, I heard the 
pupils examined in the intricate passages of English 
history relating to the wars of the White and Bed Boses, 
and such other events ; but, nevertheless, history does 
not hold the same rank among the studies in the 
schools, as does geography, for instance. In connec- 
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don with the historical stadies some instnietioii is 
given in the politioal laws of the ootmtiy ; bat this b 
a subject on which every man in America will soon 
obtain infonnation withont the aid of the schools. 

We have now come down to what are oonsideied 
the osoal branches of stndy in the popnlar schools; 
those hitherto touched upon may be looked upon as a 
valuable and elegant ornamental appendage to the 
common school education, but more they will never 
be. The good rule, that it is better to learn fittb and 
well than much and badly, ought, above all things^ to 
be applied to popular schools. The sphere of instruc- 
tion in these must always, in a very great measure, be 
limited to the first rudiments of knowledge, and it is 
essential that these should be thoroughly mastered, as, 
without them, every further progress is rendered im- 
possible, or at least so difficult that the course passed 
through may be considered as having partially failed 
in its object. It is, therefore, well and good if more 
can be achieved, but the chief aim of a popular school 
ought to be to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
thoroughly. In the American schools geography is 
added to these studies as one of the essential branches 
of instruction. It cannot be denied that this science 
is a very suitable subject of study in all popular 
schools, and it has, in consequence, been introduced to 
a greater or less extent in those of all countries ; but 
in America it is of so much more importance, because 
the Americans migrate within the limits of their own 
country more than any other nation, in addition to 
which they devote themselves much to a seafaring Ufe. 
The study of geography is therefore pursued with par- 
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ticular ardour in the American schools ; so much so, 
indeed, that I have heen surprised to hear the know- 
ledge evinced by the pupils, not only regarding the 
geographical conditions of the wide-spread regions of 
America, hut even of so remote a country as my own. 

Writing and arithmetic, particularly the latter, are 
also carried to great perfection. In arithmetic is 
generally included mental arithmetic. 

First in rank among the subjects of study is, how- 
ever, the English language, which, in the more 
superior American schools, embraces reading, elocu- 
tion, grammar, and composition. It is evident that, 
if in every country a thorough knowledge of the 
mother tongue is of the greatest value, it must be so 
much the more so in a country where the mode of 
government is such, that it renders it of the greatest 
importance that every citizen should be able not only 
to understand written and spoken language, but to ex- 
press himself with ease and distinctness in writing and 
speaking. Very great importance is, indeed, attached 
to this in the popular schools ; and I have been 
astonished to see the ease with which pupils of 12 
or 13 years of age have treated in writing any subject 
given to them. 

As a remarkable proof of how far the capacity for 
expressing thoughts in writing in the mother tongue is 
cultivated in the American popular schools, I may 
mention the periodical written and published by the 
female operatives in the manufacturing town of Lowell, 
and the contents of which, though of no great artistic 
or literary value, nevertheless prove a mastery over the 
language, which is highly surprising in persons in that 
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condition of life. Indeed, the gremter nomber of 
writers in the United States owe the snbstnictiiie 
of their litenrr attainments to the popular schools. 

For the purposes of reading and declamatory exer* 
cises, there are excellent books of Taried contents, and 
adapted for the different grades of schools. From 
these books the pnpils may acquire a store of Taried 
information and a degree of mental cultivation which 
is not the less real and valuable because the knowledge 
is not instilled in the form of a regular lesson. I must, 
however, observe, that in general the American school 
reading books contain too great a proportion of elocu- 
tionary pieces and poetry, and are, in regard to more 
weighty subjects, far inferior to reading books of the 
same class in Europe. The art of reading is frequently 
carried to great perfection in the popular schools in 
America. The pupils are made to read, sometimes 
one at a time, to the whole class, and at others all at 
once. When present at the latter exercises, I often 
admired the accuracy and harmony which was observed, 
and which made it almost appear as if I were listening 
to one voice only *. 

For exercise in declamation the pupils recite aloud 
pieces from the reading book, which have been learnt 
by heart. For this purpose selections are generally 
made from the speeches of celebrated statesmen, and 
thus the school -rooms often resound with the glowing 
speeches of the patriots of the time of the revolution, 
such as Patrick Henry and others, breathing the love 

* The greatest amount of difficulty is found in the spelling 
lesBonSi 
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of liberty in every sound. I often thought, on such 
occasions, of what would be the alarm of many a 
school director in Europe were he to hear anything of 
the kind. In America there is no ground for such 
alarm. There, even childhood is made familiar with 
political liberty, and as the latter thus loses the piquancy 
of a forbidden iruit, it loses also those exciting 
qualities which in Europe often makes the lovers of 
liberty break through all bounds. 

Of late singing has, in many places, been introduced 
into the popular schools ; and wherever this has taken 
place, the results have proved so satisfactory, that the 
subject has been taken up with great warmth by all 
American educationalists. In the grammar schools in 
the cities, at least in the superior ones, a piano will 
generally be found. 

In the grammar schools the course of education ex- 
tends a good deal beyond the limits usual in the 
popular schools in Europe, and they may therefore be 
considered as holding an intermediate position between 
what we strictly understand by popular schools, and 
what, in Germany and Scandinavia, are termed Real 
schools *. This is a natural consequence of the gra- 
dation of the popular schools, and in proportion to 
the spread of this system will be the rise in the 
character of the public schools. 

« 

* Schools in which arts and sciences are taught. — Trans, 
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CHAPTEB XV. 



BELIGI0U8 INSTBUCTTON. 



To one accnstomed to see the catechism fonn the 
quintessence of the course of instruction in the popular 
schools — and more particularly to one who thinks 

that the time spent in mastering this compendium of 
dogmatism is in reality so much time spent in ac- 
quiring quickening religious knowledge — to such a one, 
I say, it must be matter of painful surprise to find, 
that in America all positive religious instruction is 
banished jfrom the schools*. His surprise will no 
doubt increase, when he learns that, nevertheless, in 
America there is in all likelihood as much real piety as 
in any other Christian land, and at the same time, be- 
yond all comparison, a greater show of outward reli- 
gious propriety than in any country, except, perhaps. 
Great Britain. 

In a country possessing perfect religious liberty, the 
exclusion of religious instruction from the schools 
becomes a matter of absolute necessity, if any general 
system of popular education is at all to exist. Were 
separate schools to be erected for the separate sects, 
this would, besides many other disadvantages, render the 

* America is not, however, the only Christian country in 
which this is the case. 
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schools maoh more expensive, while, at the same time, 
they would degenerate in character. It has thus been 
found necessary to provide other means for the religious 
instruction of the youth of the country ; and that this is 
practicable, and instead of exercising a baneful, on the 
contrary exercises a beneficial influence on the Christian 
religious culture of the community, is most satisfactorily 
proved by the example of America. In the country itself 
the existing system is generally highly approved by all 
Protestants, whether clergy or laymen, although of 
course a dissenting voice is now and then raised. Ob- 
jections against the system are, however, constantly 
raised by the Eoman Catholic part of the population ; 
and jQrom this quarter frequent demands are made for the 
erection and supply of separate sect schools. It is 
also the Catholics who above all others send their 
children to private sect schools ; and it is often quite 
impossible to induce them to avail themselves of the 
popular schools, however excellent these may be. Now, 
either we must deny the existence of all Christian zeal 
among the Protestants of America, and assume the 
Catholics alone to be animated by such, or we must 
conclude that the opposition of the latter to the popular 
schools, and their partiality for the exclusive sect schools, 
must originate in some other feeling besides anxiety 
for the religious education of the children. Those 
who are at all acquainted with the views of the Boman 
Catholic Church relative to popular education in general, 
and to religious instruction in particular, will find no 
difBculty in discovering what may be these motives*. 

* De Tocqueville says, relative to the influence of religioa. 
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For my part, I oan only say, in aooordanoe with tO 
that I have heard and seen, that if there be not a trao 
and liying interest for religion and Christianity among 
the Protestant clergy and people of America, such in- 
terest mnst be soaght in vain throaghont Christendom* 

Before entering upon a Airther elucidation of tbe 
means used for imparting positive religions instraction, 
I will endeavonr to reply to one objection which may 
be raised on this point It might be said tfiat if reli- 
gions instruction be excluded from the popular schools, 
the whole character of tbe latter must be anti-religious 
and unchristian. And, it might be added, ought not 
religion to be the very essence of all popular instruc- 
tion, and where this is neglected will not tbe mental 
culture of the people take a false direction ? 

Without wishing in the least to deny the great 

on the democracy of America : " On pent done dire qu^aux 
Etats-Unis il n'y a pas une seule doctrine religieuse qui se 
montre hostile aux institutions dtoocratiques et r6pablicainea;'* 
and he takes great pains ta prove this, in particular as regards 
the Roman Catholic religion. However, should it happen — as 
certain steps on their side give reason to fear — that the 
Catholics withdraw in greater numbers from the public schools, 
and give tbe education of their children exclusively into the 
hands of the clergy and tbe '^ fr^res Chretiens,** this would 
seem to me a most dangerous attack on tbe democratic liber- 
ties of the country. From their foundation and throughout 
every stage of their development, the leading American com- 
munities have been based upon the greatest attainable amount 
of enlightenment among the people, and in spite of the recog- 
nised principles of religious liberty, they have always retained 
a strong Protestant character. The vast increase of the 
Catholic element which has of late taken place, will no doubt 
lead to many inconveniences, if not dangers, particularly if the 
separation to which I have alluded should take place. 
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importance of religion as regards popular educa- 
tion, and indeed as regards all education, I cannot, 
first of all, admit the correctness of the proposition 
that every educational institution in which religion does 
not form one of the branches of positive instruction, 
must necessarily and consequently be irreligious and 
unchristian in its tendencies. An agricultural school, 
or a mining school, a technological institution, a draw- 
ing academy, or a riding school, for instance, are not 
considered unchristian institutions, because Christianity 
is not taught in them. These various establishments 
do not pretend to teach anything but worldly know- 
ledge, but surely they cannot therefore be considered 
as hostile to religion. The same is the case with the 
popular schools in America. They must be considered 
merely as institutions for imparting instruction in the 
branches of temporal knowledge which form part of 
popular education. This is their sole aim, and this is 
all they pretend to be ; but are they therefore to be 
looked upon as anti-religious ? The important thing 
is, that religious instruction should form part of national 
education, but if it be imparted in educational esta- 
blishments denominated popular schools, or elsewhere, 
it matters not. 

It would, however, be a great mistake, were it to be 
supposed that in what I have said above I have fully 
expressed the relation in which the popular schools 
stand to religion. This relation is by no means purely 
negative ; the influence of the schools on the develop- 
ment and propagation of Christian religiousness is, on 
the contrary, most positive and beneficial. 

In the greater number of the popular schools, at 
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least in New England, the custom of leading ijmd Bibid 
is maintained ; in many places, however^ it has been 
disoontinaed, and jostly so, in accordance with the 
established principles, as there is one Christian 8eot» 
the Boman Catholics, who object to it The custom 
of having prayers in the morning is likewise kept np 
in most cases, although in some schools they have been 
obliged to abandon it, in order to avoid every appear- 
ance of sectarianism. Dogmatical instruction, on the 
contrary, is never attempted ; but little indeed must 
they understand of the nature of religion, who believe 
that a true religious spirit cannot exist and be incul* 
cated in a school, unless the latter bear more or less 
the character of a theological seminary. Although no 
word of dogma be breathed — nay, although the Bible 
be never read within its walls, the whole course of in- 
struction and the system of discipline in a school may, 
I think — and the practical example of many American 
schools has confirmed me in this opinion — be so deeply 
imbued with the purest spirit of Christianity, that the 
influence exercised cannot but be much more effective 
than the mere mechanical repetition of the phrases of 
a catechism or of a compendium theologi<B dogmatics. 
Some persons may perhaps be willing to allow that a 
certain kiud of religiousness may be developed under 
such circumstances, who may nevertheless feel inclined 
to question whether it be Christian. To this I reply 
with another question: What else could it be in a 
Christian country ? But setting aside this question, 
it must at all events be admitted that a religious spirit 
in general is at least a very good foundation for 
Christianity. 
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The task of impartmg positive Christian knowledge 
is chiefly entrusted to the Sunday schools, which, in 
America, are exclusively devoted to this object These 
schools were first introduced in 1790, thanks to the 
efforts of the Methodists, and several limited associa- 
tions were successively formed for promoting their 
general introduction, until at length, in 1823, the 
American Sunday School Union was founded. The 
chief object of this Union, the principal seat of which 
is Philadelphia, is to promote the establishment of 
Sunday schools throughout the United States, wherever 
they be wanting, and to publish and distribute religious 
books and tracts, for use in the Sunday schools as well 
as in the homes of the people. As many as 50 mis- 
sionaries a year have been employed by the society to 
act for the promotion of the first-named object, and 
who for this purpose travel about, principally in the 
new States, to encourage individuals as well as commu- 
nities to be active in the cause. The Union has besides 
entered into relations with a number of zealous persons 
belonging to the upper classes, and who act as resident 
agents, each in his immediate sphere. As regards the 
second object of the society's activity, the extent of the 
latter may be judged from the fact that the publisher's 
catalogue for 1849 comprises 5213 larger and smaller 
works published by the society since its establishment 
(including various forms of the same works, and in 
gener&l also various editions of the same works). Small 
collections of 25 or 50 volumes are formed for the use 
of the Sunday schools, which, if taken at one pur- 
chase, are sold for a very moderate price ; and indeed, 
in general the prices of the society's publications are 
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fixed so low, that the expenses are barely covered by 
the proceeds of the sales. Nevertheless the gross pro- 
ceeds on these books amounted, in the year mentioned, 
to 130,000 dollars. Books to the value of upwards of 
12,000 dollars were distributed gratuitously in the 
same year ; and the society received in donations up- 
wards of 30,000 dollars. In addition to the publica- 
tion of books — partly original works, partly transla- 
tions, and partly reprints of English works — the asso- 
ciation publishes three journals, one for teachers, and 
two for children and young people. As an example of 
the cheapness of these publications I may mention 
that one of the last-named journals, which appears 
twice a month, consists of sixteen small octavo pages, 
and is embellished with very pretty wood(?uts, costs 
20 cents a year. 

The American Sunday School Union embraces all 
the evangelical sects ; and in order to exclude all one- 
sided sectarianism, the books which it publishes are 
examined by a committee, comprising one member of 
each rehgious denomination. The directing body is 
composed exclusively of laymen, it having been con- 
sidered more advisable to entrust the care of the interests 
of the association to the latter than to clergymen. 

Besides this general Sunday School Association, the 
greater number of the more numerous religious sects 
have formed separate associations within their own de- 
nomination, for the same purposes as those oT the 
general association, but whose sphere of activity is 
hmited to each particular sect. These various associa- 
tions have exercised a most beneficial influence on the 
religious education of the people ; and I cannot sup- 
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press my conviction that a system of Sunday schools, 
such as exists in America, is much more calculated 
to promote not only the knowledge, but also the prac- 
tice of Christianity, than the teaching of the catechism, 
such as is customary in popular schools in Europe^ 
One circumstance in particular connected with this sub- 
ject I would point out. I stated above that a truly re- 
ligious spirit may reign in a school, notwithstanding 
that religion is excluded as a subject of positive in- 
struction ; but, may we not go further, and assert, that 
in reality religion suffers from being made a subject of 
instruction in the daily school ? As religious instruc- 
tion in the common schools must alternate with the 
temporal studies, is it not probable that in the minds 
of the pupils it will be placed on a level with the other 
subjects ? Is it not probable that even the teachers 
will treat the one subject in exactly the same manner 
as the other, that is to say, they will treat it as an in- 
tellectual exercise, and nothing more ? And can we 
suppose that all this will not contribute to degrade and 
profane religion in the thoughts of the young? At 
least, as far as my experience goes, it tells me that thus 
it is. Observe the tone which generally rules in schools 
where, nevertheless, religion is daily taught ! If there 
be any hour of schooltime from which it is thought 
absence will be of no consequence, it is the hour of 
prayer. And who, that has ever frequented a school, 
has not as many bitter or disagreeable recollections 
connected with the religious teaching as with any other 
lessons ? Who has not witnessed daily ebullitions of 
temper in teacher as well as pupils, and found these as 
often called forth by the religious exercises as by any 
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Other ? And is it not most desirable that ererjtiiiiig 
of thie kind should be avoided in oonneotion with snoh 
a sabjeot as religion * ? 

In a Sunday school it is diflSarent The verj fint 
that a school is set apart for religious instraotion alone, 
places the latter on a different footing to all the other 
subjects of instruction in the estimation of the pupils^ 

* I oaimot refrain from quoting, in connection with thiB sub- 
ject, the words of a highly respectable dergymaa of the AngUcaa 
Church, used in a report made bjhim in his capadtjof Inspector 
to the Oommittee of Council on Education: ^ But^*' he sayi^ 

" I was shocked to find that it was more particularly in the 
understanding of the Bible (read daily in the schools), that 
even the most advanced children in the public schools were 
most deficient. Not only were they frequently ignorant of the 
principal events mentioned in the Bible, bat sometimes they 
could not even answer the simplest question regarding the 
chapter they had just been reading. Their rdi^iaus iffnoranee 
wds notf either, in the least diminished hy their knowledge of the 
catechism. I repeatedly examined the highest class in part of 
the catechism, and found that they did not even understand 

the meaning During the reading of the Bible by 

the monitor, as well as during the lessons in catechism, the 
children evinced strong signs of inattention and disgust, occa- 
sionally alternating with outbursts of roguish merriment, 
when the eye of the teacher was averted. .... In con- 
sequence of the Bible being used as the means of teachiDg 
them to read and to spell, it becomes connected in their minds 
with all the reprimands and punishments they incur in the 
course of these lessons ; and it will be fortunate 'if the Scriptures^ 
thus used for a fmrposefor which they were never itUended, do 
not become in their eyes the symbol of all that is tiresome and 
disgusting.** This is a deplorable confession, but if the truth 
were told, it might no doubt, with little alteration, be applied 
to religious instruction in all daily schools. 
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while the holiness of the Sabbath, in connection with 
all the external as well as internal arrangements of the 
school, are calculated to tune the minds of teachers as 
well as scholars to a pitch which is likely to exclude all 
that is profane or unholy. Those who have seen reli- 
gious instruction imparted in both classes of schools 
can hardly hesitate as to which to give the preference, 
that is to say, if they are of opinion that religious 
knowledge ought to be something more than a common 
lesson. 

The Sunday schools in America are generally held 
in the basement story of the churches, which are espe- 
cially arranged for this purpose, or in the ordinary 
school-houses; sometimes also in some lecture-room, 
or even in a room in a private house. In the rural 
districts they are open only once a day, either before 
or after divine service; in the towns they are open 
both before and after. Lessons in the Bible or other 
religious books, to be learnt at home from one Sunday 
to another, are given to the children, and these are re- 
peated in the Simday school, and explained by the 
teacher. 

The superintendents of these schools are elected by 
the congregation, and are sometimes clergymen, some- 
times laymen. The teachers are in most, if not all 
cases, laymen, or women, frequently zealous members 
of the congregation, who give their services gratuitously 
for love of the good cause. This cause is indeed, in 
America, considered of so much importance, that the 
most respected among the citizens do not think it be- 
low their dignity to be teachers in a Sunday school, 
and there are many examples of judges of the supreme 
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courts, and other high fnnotionariesy haying defbted 
themselyes to this calling. I have been told that Oe- 
neral Harrison, equally distinguished as a man and a 
warrior, fulfilled his duties as teacher in a Sunday 
school down to the very Sunday preceding his depar* 
ture for Washing^n, to assume the office of President 
of the United States, to which he had been called by 
the confidence of his feUow-dtizens. 

It is a circumstance highly worthy of remark, that 
in America not only is popular instruction in general 
removed firom the control of the clergy, but that eren 
all that concerns the Sunday schools, and consequently 
the most important part of the religious instruction of 
the people, with the exception of that which the chil- 
dren get in their homes, is left in the hands of laymen. 
To me it seems that this arrangement is in true har- 
mony with the spirit of Christianity, according to 
which every man is called to be a priest, and minister 
in his sphere and to the full measure of his capacities ; 
and this constitutes one of the great privileges of 
Christians. The higher the development which Chris- 
tianity attains, t. e, the more it is brought into harmony 
with its object, and the more the Christian spirit 
spreads among men, the less will be the importance 
and influence of the offices of an outward priesthood. 
The circumstances which I have touched upon above 
may, therefore, be considered as forming a very re- 
markable point of development in the history of 
Christianity. 

It might be questioned whether religious instruction 
imparted by laymen would be as strictly dogmatical 
and as definite as is desirable. But it must be remem- 
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bered that the teachers have books to guide them, and 
it must be assumed that they understand these suf- 
ficiently to be able to give all the explanations required. 
However, I do not think these teachers are in general 
called upon to make any very subtle theological defini- 
tions. I have already mentioned that the American 
Sunday School Union embraces all evangelical religious 
sects, and that the books published by it must not 
contain anything offensive to any one of these sects ; 
now as the lesson books and the reading books of the 
Union are in general use in all the Sunday schools, it is 
evident that, at least as regards the religious education 
of children, no great importance is attached to the 
dogmatical points on which these sects differ. As, 
however, the great object of the Union is to impart 
true Christian instruction, this further proves that the 
parties in question do not look upon these points as 
essential, but that they conceive that true Christianity 
exists beyond and independently of their sectarian dif- 
ferences. In truth,. were it not thus in reality, the 
Christian church would be in a strange position, and 
the more so, that under such circumstances, no one 
would venture to decide where the Christian church 
really was. True Christian instruction may thus be 
given apart from all dogmatism, the child being taught 
only that which is general and essential in Christianity, 
while the points at variance between the different 
sects are left to be tested at a maturer age. Such, I 
think, is the general character of religious instruction 
in the American Sunday schools, although there may 
be some isolated attempts at sectarian influence. 
However, sectarianism in America, as well as elsewhere, 
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18 often more a name than a xeality, at least as hat 
as regards purely dogmatical difEerenoes. Were the 
lay members of any sect, be it Lntheran or Cahi- 
nistiCy &c., who had duly learnt the oateohism of their 
respecdye sects, to be questioned on the subject, I 
have no doubt that they would be found to know very 
little of what oonstitntes epecific Lutheranismy Oal- 
vinism, &c. Nay, have we not often seen persons pass 
from one religious denomination to another — and 
without being impelled by any sinister motives — and 
yet not even knowing the principal dogmatical differ- 
ences between the religion they have abandoned and 
the religion they have adopted ? I was told in America 
that one religious denomination there^ which is noted 
for its sectarian spirit, has allowed works which had 
previously been published by the Sunday School 
Union, to be reprinted under its own auspices, for dis- 
tribution in its separate Sunday schools, merely in 
order to impress the sectarian stamp upon them. 

Although, as has been shown, the influence of lay- 
men on religious instruction is great in America, the 
clergy of that country have nevertheless a wide field of 
activity left open to them as religious teachers ; but 
this activity is limited to the pulpit, to private conver- 
sation, and to the so-called Bible-classes. In order to 
form a just estimate of the influence which may be 
exercised through these means, as regards the promotion 
of religious knowledge and the strengthening of reli- 
gious feeling, we must first endeavour to obtain a clear 
conception of the position of the American clergy, which 
is in many respects difierent from that of the clergy in 
most other countries. In some cases the minister is by 
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law, and in almost every case he is by public opinion, 
excluded from all interference in political and muni- 
cipal matters ; and any clergyman who took a part in 
the political contests of the day, would at once lose all 
influence as a pastor^. In addition to this, public 
opinion in America also obliges the clergy to observe 
themselves closely, and to be very circumspect in their 
conduct, which does not, however, prevent them from 
being cheerful and agreeable companions. It must 
also be remembered, that the congregations in America 
are not larger than that a clergyman may easily become 
acquainted with his whole flock, and he is thus able 
more thoroughly to fulfil his pastoral duties; and finally, 
that earnest attention to the duties of his vocation is 
the sole means by which the clergyman can acquire a 
hold upon his cougregation, or secure even his worldly 
prosperity, as there is no State church there to protect 
him against every complaint. 

Need I more thau slightly allude to all that a clergy 
thus situated may efiect as regards the promotion of 
piety and religious knowledge ? » 

If all that has been stated above be considered col- 
lectively; if, first of aU, we take into consideration the 
amount of religious knowledge which children may 
acquire in their homes and in the Sunday school; 
secondly, if we consider that, in a country where 
attendance at church is not an exception, but the 
general rule, the pulpit attains much importance as a 

* Although the clergyman is thus excluded from a seat in 
school committees, poor-law committees, &c., he may never- 
theless exercise, indirectly, considerable influence on these 
Tarious local matters. 
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xneans not only of spreading zeligioiis knowl6dgey bnf 
of rendexing it more -intelligible ; thirdly, that Bible* 
classes and other institutions are open to every ono 
who desires to be enlightened on religions questions; 
ibnrthly and fifthly, that the pastor is not only more £»• 
quently applied to on sach questions, but is also more 
willing to receive such confidences, becanse he is not 
prevented from giving them his fiiU attention by ot&er 
occupations of a less spiritual nature ; and finally, that 
a great number of religious books, and above all othen 
of Bibles, are disseminated and read in America, 
and that the religious journals have as wide a cinm* 
lation, and are as much read, as those of a political 
character ; — if, I say, we take all these points into con- 
sideration, it will be easy to conceive how it is possible 
that true Christian culture may exist in America in a 
much higher degree than perhaps in any other country, 
although regular religious instruction is not imparted in 
the popular schools. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, as regards the 
subject in qnesdon, that no religious instruction, be 
it in day school or in Sunday school, can be compared 
to that which a child receives in its home. This will 
readily be understood by every one who has had the 
happiness of growing up in a Christian home. Before 
the introduction of the Sunday schools in America, 
direct religious instruction to children was, with the 
exception of the '" sect schools," imparted nowhere but 
at home, and to this day this is the case among the 
higher classes. Before concluding this chapter, I will, 
in a few words, touch upon the religious education 
given to the children in their homes, more especially 
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for the purpose of throwing some light upon the cases 
where the parents belong to dififerent reUgious per- 
suasions. These cases, however, I must observe, are 
quite exceptional, first, because the greater number of 
marriages are formed between persons of the same per- 
suasion, and secondly, because, where this is not the 
case, the one party is generally converted to the faith 
of the other. In those cases, on the contrary, where 
each party remains faithful to his or her persuasion, it 
is but reasonable to suppose that neither can be a 
fanatical zealot, but that both must be imbued with the 
spirit of toleration. And when this is the case, nothing 
is easier, as has been shown* by the example of the 
Sunday schools, than to give a truly Christian educa- 
tion to the children, without, on the one side, entering 
upon any contested points, or, on the other, neglecting 
any essential part of Christianity. Whether the child 
shall follow father or mother to church is probably 
most irequendy determined by casual circumstances ; 
and for my part, I cannot see why they should not, as 
is indeed sometimes the case, attend both churches 
alternately ; for no one will suppose that in America 
nothing is heard from the pulpit but controversial 
sermons and denunciations of the heresies of other 
sects. Far from this being the case, most persons, and 
particularly children, may as a general rule attend the 
churches of even the most opposed sects, without ever 
becoming aware of any diflPerences in doctrine. As I 
am leaving entirely out of consideration some few fana- 
tical sects, of very little numerical importance, and the 
members of which never intermarry with other sects, 
there are none the differences between which are so 
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difficult to reconcile, as those between Protestants and 
Catholics ; but between these also few intermarriages 
take place. Although, therefore, there may be ex- 
ceptions, I think that in general the mixed marriages 
place no great practical obstacles in the way of a re- 
ligious home education ; and this matter, which at first 
sight seems to many so beset with difficulties, becomes 
in practice very simple to those who have properly con- 
ceived the idea of toleration. And if it be allowed that 
toleration is not irreconcilable with Christianity, it 
will likewise be admitted, that the religious education 
of the children under the circumstances in question, 
may also be a truly Christian education *. 

* The spirit of religious toleration which is at present so 
prevalent in the United States, is one of the most interesting 
social phenomena of American life, although many individual 
examples of an opposite spirit are not wanting. Well-informed 
persons have told me that religious toleration has increased in 
a remarkable degree within the last twenty, nay, even ten, 
years, while, at the same time, there is no perceptible diminu- 
tion in the general interest felt for religion. It is, indeed, a 
matter of course that the full recognition of religious liberty 
in school and State must ultimately lead to real toleration ; 
but it requires time before such a feeling can become prac- 
tically alive in a nation. In America there has, until of late 
years, been so much the less reason to look for practical re- 
sults of this kind, because the establishment of perfect religious 
freedom in the country is not of very old date, particularly 
in some of the States. I am persuaded that the great 
activity which has of late years reigned in all matters relating 
to popular education, and the discussions concerning religious 
instruction to which this has given rise, have in no mean degree 
contributed to the spread of religious toleration. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

INFLUENCE OF EUROPEAN EMIGRATION ON THE 
STATE OF CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The European emigration to America, which causes 
such a constant influx of new moral and intellectual 
elements, renders all statistical calculations of the extent 
of popular culture in that country very difficult It 
is well known, however, that the people in the Free 
States stand very high in this respect, and indeed, 
this can hardly be otherwise where the system of popu- 
lar instruction is so well organized, and so active, as 
that of America. I subjoin some figures, which would 
nevertheless seem to prove the reverse, but which, in 
fact, only show how necessary it is to proceed warily in 
drawing conclusions from statistical figures relating to 
the United States. 

In the year 1840, when the census was to be taken, 
an attempt was made in connection therewith to obtain 
a complete statistical view of various matters relating 
to the mental and physical condition of the people 
throughout the Union, or, at least, to make a step in 
this direction. This attempt did not, however, prove 
very successful, as subsequent investigation showed so 
many errors in the returns under certain heads, that 
confidence in the whole could not but be greatly 
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abaken*. The figures which I am about to quote 
may» therefore, he more or less incorrect; but it is 
nevertheless certain, that, howerer many erroiB thore 
may be in the returns, in point of figures, the principal 
conclusion deducible firom them is quite correct, vis. 
that, even in the Free States of the Union, there are a 
great number of adults who can neither read nor write. 
Here are some extracts firom the returns in question. 

The number of white persons above SO years of age 
who could not read and write was : — 

In Massachusetts 4,448 t.e. 1 in 166 inhabitants. 

In New York . . 14,983 „ 1 in 162 

In Ohio . . . 35,394 „ 1 in 43 

In Indiana . . . 38,100 „ 1 in 18 

In Illinois . . . 27,602 „ 1 in 14 






Now if any one were, on the strength of these figures, 
and without further investigation, to draw conclusions 
relative to the state of popular culture and popular 
education in America, tliese would certainly not be 
very favourable. The matter is not, however, di£Eicult 
of explanation. 

If, first of all, we take the two new States, Indiana 

* As one instance of the inaccuracy of these returns, I will 
state the fact which first roused suspicion against the correctness 
of the figures, and caused an inquiry to he instituted on yarious 
points. Under the head ** insane," a most extraordinary pro- 
portion was found to be among the coloured population, and 
people began to reason and to draw conclusions firom the sup- 
posed fact. At length measures were taken to verify the re- 
turns in different localities, and it was then found that the 
number of coloured persons who had been returned as insane 
actually exceeded the number existing in the various localities. 
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and Illinois, we find that the former had, in the year 
1800, only 4875 inhabitants, and, in the year 1820, not 
more than 147,178; while the latter was not inoluded 
in the census of 1800, and in 1820 had only 55,211 
inhabitants. From this it will be seen that no very 
great proportion of the 38,100 ignorant persons in 
Indiana, above the age of 20, could haye been natives 
of this State, and that the same may be said of the 
27,502 persons in Illinois, who could not read and 
write. That these persons had not inmiigrated &om 
the older Eastern States, is also evident ; for even if it 
be assumed that the figiu:es relating to New York and 
Massachusetts, quoted above, show the actual amount 
of native ignorance in those States, and the calcula- 
tions be e^titended to all the old Free States, this will 
nevertheless not suffice to explain the figures returned 
for the two Western States which I have mentioned. 
The very idea that so large a number of native-bom 
inhabitants of a State like Massachusetts, in the very 
heart of New England, and possessing so admirable 
and so active a system of popular instruction, should 
have grown up in such total ignorance, is absurd, and 
it is treated as such by all Americans with whom I 
have conversed on the subject. The only way in which 
the existence of such an amount of ignorance can be ac- 
counted for, is, therefore, that it is introduced along with 
the emigrants firom Europe ; and in truth, in England 
and Ireland, whence the greater number of the emigrants 
come, the amount of ignorance and rudeness among 
those classes is sufficiently great to account for the 
state of things in question. 
However^ although the Americans scout the idea. 
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I do not doubt the possibility of some grown-up indi- 
viduals being found even in New England, who are 
ignorant of the mdiments of reading and writings and 
it is still more likely that there should be sach in those 
States, as, for instance. New Jersey and PennsylTaniiy 
where popular education is comparatiyely in a lower 
stage. Indeed, I am in possession of authentic returns 
which place the fiict beyond a doubt In the report on 
the prisons in Massachusetts in 1846, for instance, 
mention is made of sereral lads of from 17 to 18 years 
of age, who had spent the whole of their lifo in the 
city of Boston, and who, on entering the house of 
correction, were found ignorant of even the first rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. It is not stated whether 
they were of American or foreign parentage. Accord- 
ing to the report of 1849, on the prison in Auburn 
(State of New York), three-fourths of the prisoners 
were Datives of America, and one-third of the whole 
number could either not read at all, or but very indif- 
ferently, &c., &c. But from what I have seen, as well 
as from what I have learnt from other sources, I am 
nevertheless of opinion, that not only in New England, 
but also in the other States, such examples very rarely 
occur among individuals belonging to the chief stock of 
the nation, i. e, the Anglo-Saxon population. They 
may, on the other hand, be more common among the 
children of foreign settlers. I have before mentioned 
how negligent the latter often are in sending their 
children to school, and that this circumstance has led 
many to fear that compulsory measures may ultimately 
become necessary, however distasteful they may be. 
I cannot refrain from making a few observations 
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relative to tlie subject touched upon above. It is very 
usual to judge of the state of national culture in a 
country by the number of individuals who have no 
knowledge of reading or writing. It is commonly 
said, for instance, that in such or such a country there 
will be found among 1000 adults of sound mind only 
one or two who cannot read and write, or perhaps not 
one who cannot read ; and by means of this negative 
criterion it is supposed to be fiiUy established, that the 
nation in question has attained a high degree of general 
culture. It seems to me, however, that the conclusion 
come to requires to be considerably modified. The capa- 
bility of reading and writing, however valuable, never- 
theless proves but little as regards the mental culture of 
the individual. Before the establishment of the pre- 
sent systems of national education, there were a great 
many persons who neither knew how to read or to 
write, and who nevertheless had attained to a conside- 
rable degree of moral and religious culture ; and we 
need not go so far back as the heathen times to recall 
to mind many examples of most distinguished men, who 
possessed neither of these acquirements, or, at least, who 
possessed them in a very slight degree. It does not 
follow from this, that the arts of reading and writing 
are not most important means for promoting mental 
culture, but only that mere reading and writing is not 
mental culture, whereas the power of thought is, even 
if it be developed without the aid of these acquire- 
ments. If the knowledge of reading and writing be 
not followed by increased mental activity ; if these two 
arts be merely mastered to a degree which renders them 
hardly available for any practical purpose ; finally, if 
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the oixoumstanoes in the midst of whieh the imfindul 
is placed be each as to make few or no calb apcm fate 
mental life, or to offer fow or no c^portiinities for ex- 
ercising his capacity of reading or writing 7 then ear 
tainly ibis capacity most be of little Tslne. For my 
party nnder such ciroamstances I can see no more dif 
ference between a person who csn read and write and 
a person who cannot read and write, than between a 
parrot that can talk and a parrot that cannot talk. 
That a man can read is well and good, but is it not 
also important to inquire how he reads ? 

It seems to me that it is of little importance to the 
community that there be one individual in 1000, or one 
in 100, or eyen one in 10, that cannot read nor write, 
provided only the other 999, or 99, or 9, not only 
know how to read and write well, but are, besides, ca- 
pable of thinking for themselves. And according to 
my views, the problem of national education is by no 
means solved, because possibly every citizen may know 
how to read and write. The important question is. How 
are citizens to he made thinking beings in the great- 
est possible numbers } 

If national culture be considered from this point of 
view, the common systems of national instruction, 
however excellent they may otherwise be, cannot be 
deemed sufficient for the attainment of die end pro- 
posed. The seed which is sown in the popular school 
will soon be choked, if it be not allowed space to de- 
velope itself; the foundation laid in the school is pur- 
poseless and meaningless, if a superstructure be not 
raised upon it. This is the reason why, in several 
countries in Europe, where national education is sup- 
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posed to be on a very good footing, the desired 
results are nevertheless wanting; and it is in this 
respect that America stands so high above them. In 
the two following chapters I will endeavour more fully 
to develope this important subject, by pointing out cer- 
tain circumstances in America, which, independently of 
the popular schools, contribute, in a most active and 
beneficial way, to promote national culture. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

IBiPORTANCE OF CHEAP UTERATUBE TOR THE 

PEOPLE. 

Even those who feel the deepest reverenoe for religion, 
and who are most alive to the importance and value of 
religious hooks, as regards the especial object these 
have in view, must allow that such literature alone is 
not sufficient for the cultivation of the mind. Persons 
commonly denominated " cultivated," are certainly not 
so called on account of their superior theological know- 
ledge, but, on the contrary, in as far as there is any 
truth in the denomination, because of their attain- 
ments in secular knowledge and science; and if the 
catechism is to be the principal subject of instruction 
in the schools frequented by the great mass of the 
people, and if subsequently the reading of the people 
is restricted to the Bible and the prayer book, we must 
allow that this reading will not contribute in any 
essential degree to the cultivation of the national mind, 
however justly we may otherwise prize it. It seems to 
me that if the people are to be educated through the 
medium of books, it is necessary that they should be 
provided with useful and instructive secular literature, 
as well as with religious reading. In this respect, 
America (in wliich country, however, spiritual literature, 
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far from being neglected, is more cultivated than in any 
other) has made extraordinary and most satisfactory 
progress. The Americans are not only the most prac- 
tical people in the world, but also, taken as a whole, 
the people who read the most. Every one who is ac- 
quainted with the latest books of travels in America, 
must have met with some statement bearing witness to 
the almost incredible amount of popular reading in 
that country. I subjoin a few notices of a more gene- 
ral character and wider scope, which tend further to 
confirm these statements. 

One of the principal means employed for the en- 
couragement of reading among the great mass of the 
people, are the district-school libraries, which are at- 
tached to the common schools. I have in the fore- 
going pages alluded to the allowances made by the 
State for the purpose of establishing such libraries. 
With respect to this point the State of New York, 
in which the system was first introduced, ranks first 
among the States of the Union*. A yearly sub- 
sidy of 56,000 dollars is granted from the public 
exchequer of that State for the district-school libraries, 
and the municipalities raise annually an equal amount 
for the same purpose. According to the official report 

* The first enactment bearing upon district-school libraries 
dates from 1835. 

The first juvenile library was, however, founded in Salis- 
bury, in Connecticut, about 60 years ago. The plan of estab- 
lishing district-school libraries is said to have originated 
with a Mr. James, of Connecticut. As a local measure, town 
and country district libraries no doubt existed in New York, 
as well as other States, long before their systematic introduc- 
tion in the former State. 
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for 1850» the di8trio(-.sobool libraries oomioifled toge- 
ther no less than 1»409,154 yolumes, wbieh gives in 
average of 125 yolumes for each district When i 
district numbering 50 or more children within the aga 
appointed for attendance at school has already collected 
as many as 125 Tolomesy the portion of the paUie 
grants albtted to it for the purchase of books may 
legally be alienated for other purposes, such as the 
purchase of school apparatus, &c., and the same may 
be done in a district which numbers less than 50 chil- 
dren, when the number of the volumes in the school 
library amount to 100. The books purchased are se- 
lected by the inhabitants of the district, under the 
guidance of the proper school authorities (the State 
Superintendent deciding in cases of appeal); but the 
liberty of choice is somewhat restricted, school books, 
as also reUgious works of a sectarian, and political 
writings of a polemical character, being inadmissible. 
With few exceptions, the collections generally consist of 
good works on religion, philosophy, the natural 
sciences, history, geography, &c.* The books are 
lent on certain conditions to tlie pupils in the district 
school, as well as to the inhabitants of the district 
generally. If a special librarian be not appointed, the 
functions of this oflBce are performed by the clerk of 
the district. An annual report of the state of the 
library is made to the authorities whom it concerns. 
The data which I have been able to collect relative 

* The Board of Education in Boston has published a number 
of useful books, with an especial view to the requirements of 
the popular libraries. Another yery valuable series, adapted 
for the people's libraries, is at present being published in New 
York. 
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to these popular libraries in the. other States of the 
Union are very imperfect, and I can therefore only say 
in general, that the number of town and district-school 
Ubraries, exclusive of private lending libraries, is 
greatly increasing in the new as well as the older 
States. 

It would be interesting to have a complete statistical 
view of the circulation of the books in these libraries, 
in order to obtain an idea of the extent to which the 
people avail themselves of the opportunities for read- 
ing thus afforded ; but on this point also I can only 
give a few scattered notices. The total number of 
volumes in the public school libraries in the city of 
New York in the year 1847, was 5220, and the num- 
ber of books lent out during a period of six months 
was 18,278, so that on an average each book was lent 
more than three times during that period, or seven 
times in the year. In twelve counties in the State of 
New York the average number of books lent out at 
one time was in one case between one-half and one- 
third of the whole number in the libraries, in another 
between one- third and one-fourth, in a third between 
one- sixth and one- seventh, and in the remaining coun- 
ties one- twelfth, one- eighth, one- fourth, one- thirtieth, 
one-fifth, one-tenth, one-ninth, one- twelfth, and one- 
sixteenth of the whole number. If one-tenth only be 
assumed as the average number, and it be supposed 
that each borrower of a book keeps it fourteen days, 
each book would be lent out twice in the year. Ac- 
cording to the report for the year 1849, the number of 
books lent firom the library founded for young people 
of the working classes, by the Apprentices' Library 
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Company (a private association), in Pbiladdphitt, was 
21,921 to boys, and 6410 to gids. In the oonne of 
the year the nomber of persons applying for the loan 
of books had been increased by 706 boys and 159 
girls. The average number of persons holding books 
from the library at one and the same time was 700 
boys and 214 girls. (The library is not open on the 
same days for both sexes. A fortnight is the longest 
term allowed for a book to be kept) Similar institu- 
tions are found throughout the Union in considerable 
numbers *. 

I must not fail to notice, that since 1840 the State of 
New York grants annually a sum of 2400 dollars for 
the support of an educational periodical, entitled 
** The District School Journal," a copy of which is 
supplied gratuitously to every district- school library in 
the State. 

To give an example of the immense circulation to 
which printed works may attain in America, I will 
quote a few data from the annual report for 1850, of 
the American Tract Society in New York, a society the 
aim of which is to publish and distribute moral and 
religious tracts. Of one almanac (the " Family Chris- 
tian Almanac ") published by this society, numbering 60 
pages, and containing interesting information on a va- 
riety of subjects, and twelve very neatly-executed wood- 
cuts, 192,000 copies were sold ; and the society's 

* When the school libraries were first established they were 
but very little used, and the same is still the case in many 
places. The taste for reading does not immediately follow the 
facilities for obtaining books, but is gradually developed ; and 
experience has shown that it is increasing with every year. 
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journal, "The American Messenger," issued twice a 
month, has 140,000 subscribers*. 

What I have here stated relative to the circulation 
of printed works, though independent of the regular 
book trade, may nevertheless also serve to illustrate the 
amount of business done in the latter. The activity 
in this branch of trade in America is, indeed, astound* 
ing ; wherever you go you are sure to meet with book- 
sellers' travelUng agents and itinerant book-vendors. 
The latter are in never-failing attendance on railways 
and in steamboats, the peculiar construction of the 
American railway carriages allowing them to pass from 
carriage to carriage during the journey to offer their 
books, newspapers, and periodicals for sale. 

As regards the character of the works forming the 
staple of this active trade, I would merely draw atten- 
tion to one very important fact, viz. that no country 
in the world possesses a literature so rich in good and 
useful books for children and young people as Ame- 
rica. The American book trade furnishes, in addition 
to reprints of everything of this kind produced in 
England (and who does not know how rich is this 

* The society employed, in the course of the year, 314 paid 
agents to distribute its puhlications, besides 106 students, who 
Volunteered their services for the same purpose. These agents 
sold 377,258 tracts, and distributed, gratis, 98,819, having 
called upon 341,071 families. Some of these tracts are very 
short — occasionally only one leaf, containing a few moral or 
religious sentences. The society's revenues for the year 
amounted to between 200,000 and 300,000 dollars, something 
less than half of which was donations. 
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branch of English literatore ?) a great nnmber of ori- 
ginal works of the same olassy and also of trandatioiis 
ficom foreign languages. The Continent of Eniope is 
oomparatiYely poor in books of this kind, to the great 
detriment of education and general cnltore. 

Among the woiks which contribute to the mental 
culture of the people in America, ought also to be 
mentioned the numerous almanacs published annn- 
ally, such as the *^ Whig Almanac/' the ^* Demooratio 
Almanac/' the ** Medical Almanac," thb '' Farmer's 
Almanac/' the '^Family Ahnanac," See., &c., which 
contain a great amount of useful and instructive in- 
formation, within a very small compass. Every reli- 
gious sect (at least the more numerous ones) pub- 
lishes a separate almanac *. 

In connection with this subject I will give a short 
account of the newspaper literature of America. With 
few exceptions, the political journals in the United 
States are not conducted with much talent ; as regards 
original matter they are, on the contrary, almost below 
mediocrity f, but they nevertheless contain a great deal 

* I have not mentioned, among the rest, the American 
Almanac, which, though, as to the richness of its contents and 
to the valuable information it affords, it stands highest in rank 
among all American and European Almanacs, cannot, however, 
be reckoned among books adapted for what is generally tenned 
popular reading. 

t I have been told by trustworthy persons that, in the 
greater number of cases, the editors of newspapers in America 
have received no other education than that obtained in the 
popular schooL Now, although the newspapers, as stated in 
the text, are not in general conducted with mudi talent, they 
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of useful and iustruotive infonnatiou, besides the news 
of the day. The greater number of political journals, 
particularly the weekly papers, which are the most 
common, contain comparatively a very small proportion 
of political matter, except the mere narrative of poli- 
tical events, but always a greater or smaller number of 
articles on miscellaneous subjects. As regards the 
general tone of these newspapers, I must say that I 
never met with any on as low a level as the lowest papers 
on this side oft the Atlantic. To scourge public per- 
sonages is certainly considered quite legitimate, and 
the right to do so is so freely exercised, that little or 
no notice is taken of the jargon adopted on such occa- 
sions; but, as far as I have been able to judge, private 
scandal is not resorted to as a means of attracting 
readers. Such as it is, I look upon the newspaper 
Uterature of the United States as contributing in a 
great measure to promote and extend popular culture 
in the country. 

A few data relative to the newspaper literature of 
America may perhaps prove interesting to the reader. 
The following statistics refer, indeed, only to a small 
State, but they are nevertheless very significant. I 

are, nevertheless, sufficiently well written to testify very 
favourably to the culture obtained in the national schools, if 
what I have stated above be correct. 

Besides the regular weekly papers, a collection of the 
most important and interesting articles in the daily papers 
(which are in a great measure filled with local advertisements) 
is usually published two or three times a week. One and the 
same paper thus frequently appears as ^ daily," '^ semi-weekly," 
" weekly," or " tri-weekly." 



^ 
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obtained from one of the largestnewBpaper offices in Ckm* 
necticut (that of the " Gonneotiout Ooarant," Hartfind) 
a specimen of every newspaper published in the States 
copies of which were sent to the editors, and, although 
it was said that the number was not complete, I think 
that only a few were wanting *. The specimens in my 
possession show that in the city of Newhaven, which 
has about 15,000 inhabitants, and is the most populous 
city in the State, three daily papers are published; and 
in Hartford, which has about 12,000 inhabitants, two 
daily papers are issued from the press. These papers 
are equal in size to the principal newspapers of Stock- 
holm, but contain a good deal more matter, as they are 
printed in smaller type. The subscription price is 
from four to five dollars a year. New London, a town 
with about 7000 inhabitants, has two daily papers of 
about half the size of those named above. All the 
others are published periodically, viz. 8 three times a 
week, and 17 once a week. All of these are of large 
size, and printed in six or eight columns. Among 
them is one religious journal, one temperance journal, 
and three the titles of which show that they are 
chiefly devoted to science, literature, &c. The sub- 
scription prices vary from one to two dollars a year. 

Some of the papers, wliich are more generally read 
throughout the Union, and also in Europe, such as 
those published in Washington, New York, &c., have 
as many as from 40,000 to 50,000 subscribers ; but on 

* The reader will remember that the population of the 
whole State does not amount to more than from 300,000 to 
400,000 inhabitants. 
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an average the number of subscribers to each paper 
may be assumed to be from 1000 to 2000. According 
to the official returns for 1850, made in connection 
with the census taken in that year, the total number of 
newspapers and periodicals published in the United 
States was 2800, and the total number of subscribers 
5,000,000, viz. :— 
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It follows from these figures that every fourth inha- 
bitant of the Union may be considered as a subscriber 
to some one periodical. As a general rule, it may be 
assumed that every farmer, at least belonging to the 
native population, reads one political, and in most 
cases one religious periodical also. 

One more active and important means of spreading 
popular culture still remains to be mentioned ; I allude 
to popular lectures. In reference to these, also, I will 
quote some figures, in order to prove more conclusively 
how common such lectures are in America. These 
figures are, however, limited to the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and to the year 1839. In the said year there 
were in the State of Massachusetts 145 societies, such 
as mechanics' institutes, lyceums, &o.^ in which, or 



* Among these are reprints of several English periodicals, 
as, for instance, the Edinburgh and London Quarterlies. 
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through means of which, coursea of kotozee wero de- 
livered. These courses were attended by 82,689 per- 
sons, and had caused an expenditore of 21,197 doUan. 
It must be observed, however, that these numbers do 
not include any courses embracing less than five or 
six lectures, nor occasional lectures on general sub- 
jects, such as the abolition of slavery, temperanoa, 
peace, &o., &c., but only lectures on literary and sci- 
entific subjects. The county of Suffolk, that is, the 
city of Boston and its immediate environs, counts in 
these figures for 26 courses of lectures, which were at- 
tended by 13,448 persons *, and caused an expenditure 
of 11,434 dollars. In this last instance only those 
courses are included that embraced at least eight lec- 
tures ; the number excluded must therefore be great. 

This must suffice as an exemplification of how cur- 
rent popular lectures are in America. Although such 
lectures act within a narrower sphere than popular lite- 
rature, they can hardly be considered of less value; 
not so much on account of the amount of positive in- 
formation which they are the means of disseminatiug 
(although this also must not be overlooked), as on ac- 
count of the power which the living word exercises in 
stimulating the mental activity of its auditors, and by 
which means its infiuence is extended far beyond the 
immediate sphere in which it is spoken. 

In connection with popular lectures I ought also to 

* These figures give the average attendance, that is to say, 
the sum total of the average number present at each course ; 
consequentlj the average attendance at each course must have 
been 500. 
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mention the addresses delivered or caused to be deli- 
vered by the school superintendents and other func- 
tionaries of the kind, during their visits of inspection. 
These addresses have a very beneficial effect in keeping 
alive the public interest in the cause of enlightenment. 
Occasionally, also, lectures are given in the common 
schools by persons not otherwise connected with the 
schools. On one such occasion, in a grammar school 
in Philadelphia, when I was present, the subject of the 
lecture was illustrated by a number of diagrams, and 
was listened to with much attention by the assembled 
pupils. Though I would not attach undue importance 
to the amount of knowledge acquired in this way, it 
seems to me that it is hardly possible to invent any 
more effective means of encouragement than such lec- 
tures are likely to prove to the youth in the schools. 
Whenever a stranger visits the schools, it is also cus- 
tomary to request him to address the scholars, and to 
give them information relative to the natural features 
of his coimtry, its schools, its form of government, &c., 
and this also must operate as a healthy stimulant. 

If we comprehend in one view all that has been 
stated above concerning the popular libraries, the dif- 
fusion of books through the activity of private philan- 
thropic associations, as well as of the common book 
trade, the newspaper press, and popular lectures, we 
shall find that these form a combination of means 
calculated to promote in a most effective manner the 
general culture of the people in America. In this 
manner the instruction received in the popular schools 
is made living and finiit-bearing, which it will never be 
if the mind of the individual, after leaving school, be 
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left without nourishment and the means of contmued 
deyelopment Where this is the case, the knowledge 
acquired in the schools is soon forgotten, the mind 
loses its tension, and we too frequently seek in vain in 
the life of the man for the results of the schooling of 
his youth. Whoever has any experience in these mat- 
ters, will admit the truth of this assertion ; he will 
know how imperfect and unsatisfiictory is the know- 
ledge acquired even by those who have carried off the 
most honours at school, and who have passed their ex- 
aminations most triumphantly, and how little this avails 
if the knowledge be not extended and the power of 
thought be not strengthened by subsequent independent 
mental activity and study. This is true even of the 
highest schools; how much more applicable, then, to the 
contracted sphere of the popular schools ! Verily, if 
popular education is to stop at the point where popular 
school instruction ceases, then the mental culture 
effected by the latter must be considered as wasted. 
But tliis is a truth which has hitherto been too little 
recognised in Europe. • 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 



In the present chapter I will touch upon certain cir- 
cumstances in the United States, which exercise a 
greater influence on popular culture than any I have 
yet named. 

All merely theoretical education, which does not go 
beyond mere book knowledge, is of very secondary 
value ; nay, I even go so far as to deny it all right to 
be termed culture. Only those studies have any real 
value that either tend to develope independent mental 
action or practical skill. I know nothing more con- 
temptible and puerile than mere learning ; and a learned 
pedant, who has no other merits than his learning, is in 
my opinion as Uttle deserving of respect as any other 
useless being. How many such are there not, who 
conceal a narrow, barren heart under all their know- 
ledge, and who, with all their learning, are incapable of 
independent research, unfitted for practical life, and 
not even able to teach others what they know them- 
selves, or to use it for edification or amusement in 
daily intercourse ! 

Mere learning may be compared to a rough diamond^ 
which, as long as it is such, is of no value. It is the 
independent activity of the mind in the sphere of lite- 
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ratore or in practical life, which cnta the hioe/bB in it| 
and enable it to give back in glorious hnes the za jb of 
troth. So great is the reciprocal action of knowledge 
and independent mental activity, that the finmer is 
necessary for the full development of the latter^ and 
this, in its turn, can alone give value to knowledge. In 
the higher spheres of science mental activity may mam* 
fest itself either in investigation and lesearoh, or within 
the limits of practical life; in the lower spherss it is in 
a great measure^ or perhaps entirely, restncted to the 
latter. As regards what we tenn popular onltnze» we 
ought, therefore, first of all to inquire. How fer is the 
life of the people — its outward practical lifei with all 
its influences — calculated to stimulate independent 
mental activity, and by means of this to sharpen and 
to fertilize the theoretical education which has been 
acquired in the popular schools, and perhaps subse- 
quently extended and developed by private study? 
According to the answer given to this question must 
be our estimate of the real usefulness of popular in- 
straction. 

Horace Mann, at the conclusion of his report on 
popular education in Prussia *, adds some reflections 
on the subject, fix)m which I extract what follows: — 

"It is sometimes asked," he says, " why the Prus- 
sians, with such a vast and powerful machinery for po- 
pular instruction, do not as a nation advance more 
rapidly in the path of civilization ; why the useful and 
mechanical arts among them are still in a half-barba- 

* Vide " MMsachusetts Common School JounuJ,** voL vi. 
p. 166. 
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rous condition ; why the people are so indolent and little 
enterprising; and finally, why certain national vices have 
not yet been eradicated." After having enumerated 
several causes which he thinks hear upon this question, 
such as the too short attendance at school, the want of 
popular libraries and suitable reading for children, &c.y 
he concludes with the following observation: — "The 
chief cause of the helplessness and incapacity of the 
Prussians is this : when the children once leave school, 
they have very few opportunities of applying the know- 
ledge, or exercising the capacities, which have been 
acquired and developed there. Their mental resources 
are not* drawn upon, their capacities are not quickened 
or strengthened by practice. Phrases such as, ' the 
active duties of life ; ' ' the responsibility of citizens ; ' 
* the stage, career of action ; ' * obHgations to posterity ; ' 
which are in such common use among us, would have 
a foreign sound in the ears of a Prussian. In Prussia 
the Government takes about the same care of the citi- 
zen, as the citizen takes of his cattle. The citizen 
does not elect functionaries, is not called upon to 
inquire into the character and eligibility of candidates 
for oflBce, has no vote to give. He neither makes nor 
repeals laws. He is not called upon to discuss or to 
decide questions of peace or war, of finance, customs, 
taxes, or postal and internal improvements. He is not 
asked where a road is to be opened or a bridge to be 
built, although in the one case he has to furnish the 
labour, and in the other the materials. His sovereign 
is bom to him. The laws are made for him. If there 
be question of war, he is not called upon to account for 

N 
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it or to end it; he has merely to figh^ to be shot» and 
to be paid« The tax-gatherer tella him how much he 
has to pay in taxes. The eooleBlastieal authoritifli 
draw the phm of a ohnroh whioh he is made to bnild; 
and his spiiitaal guides, who have been appointed by 
others, prepare a oreed to whioh he has only to sab- 
scribe. He is told in the same way how to obey his 
king and how to wonhip his God. But although an 
ocean slnmbers' in the mind of erery child that is bom, 
what will prerent its eternally remaining in a state of 
gloomy stagnation, if no refreshing quickening breeze 
be allowed to stir oyer its svahoe ? " 

This description of the influence of a despotic govern- 
ment and a system of centralizatioD on the general cul- 
ture of a people is very true ; and the influence of the 
opposite system, or that of self-govemm^t, as it exists 
in America, where the people elect the public func- 
tionaries without any interference on the side of Govern* 
ment, and manage their own aflairs, is as self-evident 
That the habit of looking into and discussing and 
managing public matters must promote independent 
mental activity, will be allowed by all ; and, indeed, it 
is proved by daily experience in our own country, 
where many examples may be met with of persons 
who, possessing no fundamental store of book-learn- 
ing, have nevertheless, by participation in the busi- 
ness of the diets, as well as in the local aflairs of 
their parishes, acquired no mean degree of culture 
and a very correct judgment. In my opinion, no 
other means of culture can in effectiveness be com- 
pared to this, and therefore endeavours ought to 
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be made to extend as far as possible their sphere of 
action *. 

It may be said in reply, that practical life has more 
than one side, viz. the political, and that a man's voca- 
tion in life, and "his intercourse with his fellows, must 
exercise as great an influence on the cultivation of his 
mind as participation in public affairs. In regard to 
the former point, there is, however, one important ob- 
servation to make. There can be no doubt that a man's 
particular calling in life may be a very active means of 
promoting the general culture of his mind [much more 
active, indeed, than such a course of studies as is now 
generally considered the sole means of cultivating the 
mind], but only in so far as it leads him to take higher 
views of his vocation and of life in general. Only 
such things tend to the cultivation of the human mind, 
which in tlie moral sphere ennoble man, and in the 
intellectual sphere widen his views. The study of 

* M. de Tocqueyille makes the following remarks on the 
institution of the jury in the United States . — " Le jury sert in- 
CToyablement k former le jugement et k augraenter les lumi^es 

naturelles du peuple On doit le consid^rer comme 

une dcole gratuite et toujours ouverte, ou chaque jur6 vient 
s'instruire de ses droits, oh il entre en communication jour- 
nalidre avec les membres les plus instruits et les plus 6clair6s 
des classes 61ev6es, oil les lois lui sont enseigo^s d'une mani^re 
pratique, et sont mises k la port^e de son intelligence par les 
efforts des aTOcats, les avis du juge, et les passions m6mes des 
parties," &c. He adds, that in his opinion this constitutes the 
chief advantage of the institution of the jury. The same re- 
mark will hold good, mutatis mtUandis, of the participation of 
the people in the legislative and particularly in the administra- 
tive power. 

N 2 
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details tends to devebpe skill; genenlixatioii, on irbt^ 
ever subjeoty tends to devebpe and coltiYate the mind. 
I have known men highly distingiiiBhed in some par> 
ticolar branoh— savants, artists, mechanioians, &a — 
who nevertheless ooold not be oaUed onltivated men; 
whereas others, on the contrary, who have had too gnat 
a tendency to generalization, having thrown away the 
useful ballast of spedal knowledge, have been driven 
about by winds and currents, without ever reaching the 
goal they had in view. This last mistake is, however, 
but little to be feared in persons occupied in the lower 
callings in life ; it is the privilege of the learned to 
lose their way in the fantastic regions of empty space; 
but if even in the higher vocations we see exclusive 
attention to a special object lead to vulgarity and nar- 
row-mindedness, how much more is this not to be 
feared as regards the lower callings, and particularly 
such as demand manual labour ! Now by what means 
will it be possible to elevate the minds of persons occu- 
pied in such vocations, so as to enable them to take a 
higher view of life and also of their calling ? None so 
easy, so natural, so active, as participation in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. Their horizon will thus be 
extended beyond the limits of the clod of earth which 
they themselves occupy ; their thoughts will be elevated 
above the narrow limits of self-interest Civil liberty 
also inspires courage, cheerfulness, and a feeling of 
security, and these three together constitute a founda- 
tion on which the most lowly calling may be raised up 
from the dust. Mental elevation among the more cul- 
tivated classes of the community may be promoted by 
many means; among the lower classes I know of 
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nothing, except religion, which can be an effectual 
substitute for political liberty and the activity of 
public life. 

Similar remarks may be made relative to social in- 
tercourse. If this intercourse is to exercise a refining 
and elevating influence, the themes of conversation 
must be of a high and general character ; in the oppo- 
site case, social gatherings will degenerate into wild 
orgies or mere gossiping meetings. As regards this 
point, also, public life in a democratic State exercises 
a most extraordinary influence on the culture of all 
classes, but particularly of the lower, because it daily 
directs the attention to subjects of high interest, and 
thus in a great measure bauishes rudeness and idle 
gossip from social intercourse. 

Even the similarity of manners which exists in such 
a State, contributes to elevate the general standcurd of 
education. In a country where almost every man is 
called a gentleman, and every woman a lady, and 
every one claims to be treated as such, it is evident 
that, although it may often be found that the term is 
misapplied, yet it must powerfully contribute to raise 
the self-esteem of the people ; and this is the first con- 
dition of mental culture. In truth, although in the 
United States much roughness of manner may be met 
with among the lower classes (in most cases the con- 
sequence of too great famih'arity), the rudeness and 
coarseness which are so common among the same 
classes in Europe are seldom found among native 
Americans. 

There is still another point from which the influence 
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of political liberty on the general onltnxe of a nalioii 
ought to be viewed. In a country where no precoga- 
tives of classes or races exists bat where, on the coo- 
trary, the highest offices in the State may be legid* 
mately aspired to by all, and where public life offers to 
talent and knowledge innumerable opportonities of 
distinguishing themselyes, it is bat natural that talent 
and knowledge should be highly appreciated. It is 
sbrprising to see how much love and respect for know- 
ledge is frequently manifested in the United States 
among classes from whom, in Europe, we expect no- 
thing of the kind. Where this is the case, popular 
education is half achieved ; and the same may be said 
of all education. Where there is respect for know- 
ledge, love of knowledge will soon follow, and then 
the acquirement of knowledge becomes easy, in many 
cases even without the assistance of school and school- 
master ; while the best school instruction is of little 
avail if it be not supported by that powerful stimulant 
to independent exertion which is constituted by love 
and respect for knowledge, based upon appreciation 
of its value. 

In a word, from whatever side we view the subject, 
/ ^ we see that the political system in America exercises 
a greater influence on popular culture than all the 
auxiliary means that have been enumerated in the pre- 
ceding chapters. It is by the aid of this alone that the 
system of popular instruction, however excellent in 
itself, is made to bear useful fruits for life ; and what- 
ever advantages or disadvantages may otherwise attach 
to the system of centralization on the one hand, and 
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to the system of self-government on the other, my expe- 
rience in Europe, as well as in America, tells me that 
only under the influence of this last-named system 
can the problem of popular education be properly 
solved. 



CHAPTEEXEL 

VARIOUS KINDS OF SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Hitherto I have only spoken of sach edaoational 
establishments in America as may in a doable sense 
be termed " popular sohoolSy" firsts because their sole 
purpose is to bestow that which is generally understood 
by popular education ; and secondly^ because they are 
placed under the immediate control and administration 
of the people. The preceding division of my book 
may therefore serve to illustrate the activity of the 
American system of government, and more particu- 
larly the activity of the local bodies, with regard to 
popular education, although there also I have had op- 
portunities of alluding to the active intervention of pri- 
vate individuals and associations, as well as of the State, 
in educational matters. I shall now proceed to mention 
some institutions relative to which the local bodies with- 
draw entirely into the background, while associations, 
supported by private beneficence, stand more prominently 
forward. These institutions have a natural claim to a 
place here, because, though not immediately under pubUc 
control, they are nevertheless intended to supply some 
vacancies in the system of public schools which cannot 
be filled by the ordinary means at the disposal of the 
popular schools. But, having originated in exceptional 
circumstances, they introduce us into a new sphere. 
In a previous chapter I have made mention of what 
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in the United States are termed supplementary schools, 
and I have now to add to those then named the large class 
of schools of a purely philanthropic character — namely, 
special educational estahlishments opened to the poor 
and the vicious, to those deprived of some outward 
sense, and to those suffering under mental infirmity, 
such as asylums for orphans and for young delin- 
quents, for the deaf and dumh, and for the blind, for 
idiots and for the insane. All these establishments 
differ firom the usual schools in this, that the pupils 
dwell on the spot, and that their moral and physical 
development is more carefully attended to even than 
their mental development, the institution adopting 
with reference to them not only the responsibilities of 
a teacher, but also that of a parent. 

In respect of the number and of the internal organi- 
zation of some of these institutions in particular, Ame- 
rica stands far above Europe. I will not enter into 
minute particulars on this subject, which in fact lies 
beyond the limits of my investigations ; but T cannot 
refrain from touching on it in a few words. Orphan 
asylums, or ** half-orphan asylums," exist in great 
number in America; in the city of New York, for 
instance, there are no less than six. I will, however, 
only introduce one of these to the reader, selecting this 
on account of some particular circumstances connected 
with its origin and present organization, and because 
of its being the result of the largest private donation 
which, as far as I am aware, has ever been made for 
such a purpose. 

No stranger in Philadelphia omits to pay a visit to 
Girard College; and it is perhaps the only orphan 
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asylum in the worid that no traveller would Tentme to 
pass by nnnoticed. Besides the great intereBtirbioh the 
institution has in the eyes of the philanthzopist and the 
observer in eonsequenoe of its object^ it has the flutha 
attraction of being one of the " lions " of Amerio^ 
What I shall say about it will prove that it is guilB 
deserving of more than common attention. 

Stephen Oirard was by birth a Eranchman, bat was 
removed in early youth to America^ where he was fint 
a common sailor, afterwards commander of a ship of 
his own, and ultimately a merchant 

By the favour of fortune, and by means of un- 
common abtivity and energy in commercial unde^ 
takings, he succeeded in accumulating an amount of 
wealth which even in the United States was considered 
immense (between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 dollars, 
I was told), and almost the whole of which was at his 
death (in 1830) bequeathed to various public instita- 
tions. Among other bequests there was one of 2,000,000 
dollars for the foundation of an asylum for oiphans, 
which, when completed, was called Girard College. 
The conditions of admittance imposed by the testator, 
are, that the orphans (boys only) shall be children of 
indigent white parents, from the ages of 6 to 10 years. 
They must remain in the college until the ages of 14 
or 18, and subsequently they are made to follow some 
useful practical pursuit, such as commerce, agriculture, 
&c., under the superintendence of the directors of the 
college, until they have attained their majority. Natives 
of Philadelphia, where the testator resided, are to be 
admitted in preference to all others; after these in 
priority come natives of New York, then natives of 
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New Orleans, and then of other places in the Union 
without distinction. 

This institution has only been in activity some few 
years, and at the time of my visit there were between 
200 and 300 children within its walls. Although I 
do not mean to enter into particulars, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my high admiration of the excellent 
arrangements in the various branches of this vast esta- 
blishment, each of which may be compared with the 
best of the kind I have seen anywhere. But it must 
be observed that, before entering upon the organization 
of the college, its first president, Professor Bache, tra- 
velled two years in Europe for the purpose of obtaining 
correct information relative to all the best institutions 
of the kind in our hemisphere *. The auditories are, 
for reasons which I shall mention hereafter, tiie most 
defective. 

The circumstance which above all others has drawn 
so much attention to, and gained so high a reputation 
for, this philanthropic institution, is the extraordinary 
magnificence of the buildings. In the middle of an 
area of about 45 acres in extent, and planted with trees 
and shrubs, rises the principal edifice in the form of a 
Grecian temple, surrounded by a colonnade of 34 Co- 
rinthian pillars. The whole edifice — walls, columns, 
roof, steps (inside and outside) — is built of white 
marble t> and has an air of real grandeur. I must, how- 

* Professor Bache has written a very interesting report of 
this voyage, in which he gives a full account of the systems of 
instruction, in the lower as well as the higher branches of 
study, in various countries of Europe. 

t Marble is much used as a building material in Fhiladel- 
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eYer, confess, thai on fint beholding this mtgnifieeDO^ 
I was less strack by its esthetic side, than by ths 
prodigality of which it bore eridenoey and iduoh 
mnst have alienated snob large smns from the prinr 
cipal object of the institation. In the United Statos, 
as elsewhere, it is not uncommon to see benefioent 
donations frittered away on unnecessary pomp, and 
particularly of late years, since the taste for aiehi- 
tectnral loznry has so greatly increased. In the case 
in question, the mere interest of the fbnd bequeathed 
amounted to such enormous sums, that fortunately the 
lavisbness to which I have alluded led to no other 
inconvemence than that the ultimate organization was 
obliged to be postponed for some years, to allow the 
capital time to accumulate. The magnificence and 
whole character of the building seem, however, to have 
been necessitated by the provisions of the will* to which 
it owes its origin. 

phia. There are whole streets in which the ground-floor and 
steps of each house are of white or gray marble. 

* Mr. Girard's will is a perfect curiosity as regards the rules 
laid down for the construction of the principal building of the 
future college. Though stating neither the form nor the 
character which the edifice ought to have, the testator has 
entered into the most minute details (filling three closely- 
printed pages of imperial octavo) relative to the length and 
breadth of the building, the thickness of the walls, the form 
of the roof, which was to be as flat as possible and covered in 
with marble slabs of a certain thickness ; nay, he has even deter- 
mined the thickness of the iron clamps, &c., to be used. When 
the plan of the college was to be drawn it was found that the 
design eventually carried out was the only one in which these 
rules of detail could be combined with the beauty and strength 
prescribed in other parts of the will. The rules regarding the 
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The principal building is devoted to the auditories 
and the various collections, and in point of conveni* 
ence for these purposes is far fix>m being equal to \vhat 
it is in point of magnificence. Indeed, no style of 
architecture can be less adapted to the requirements of a 
modem school than the style represented by a Grecian 
temple, and I take it for granted that such would never 
have been selected in so practical a country as Ame- 
rica, were it not, as I have said, for the rules laid down 
in Girard's will. The four wings, which are likewise 
built of marble, contain the dormitories, refectories, 
lavatories, bath-rooms, &c., besides the apartments 
occupied by the president, the matron, and others. 

On ascending the marble steps, and entering the 
magnificent temple, you behold in the auditories no- 
thing more or less than common school-rooms, which 
in some respects cannot even bear comparison with the 
ordinary popular schools in America. As the pupils 
had only been installed during a short time when I 
visited the college, the course of instruction had not 
either been extended beyond the usual limits of the 
popular schools. The appellation of college has been 

walls and the roof, for instance, necessitated the introduction 
of the expensiye colonnade, &c. ; and it has thus happened 
that the absence of all ornaments, likewise enjoined by the 
testator, stands in strange contrast to the stateliness of the 
building. It is affinned that each column has cost between 
20,000 and 30,000 dollars. (The same obserrations are appli- 
cable to the internal arrangements.) 

I wUl not, however, undertake to decide whether or not 
greater cheapness might have been combined with equal good 
taste, but, for reasons which will hereafter be stated, one is 
easily reconciled to the luxury exhibited in this case. 
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given to the establishment, as it is intended that the 
scholars shall pass through a oouxse of aoadenuMl 
instniction before leaving it ; bat I have heard well- 
informed persons express their belief that Giraifl (3ol- 
lege, as an edaoational establishment, would never rise 
fiur above the standard of the oommon schools, becanse 
the democratic feelings of the country would tend to 
open its doors to as great a number of pupils as pos- 
sible, even were they to receive within its walls nothing 
more than an ordinary popular education, rather than 
to limit the number of pupils, in order to give them i 
higher education. 

There is one circumstance connected with the sub- 
ject of this college which seems to me worthy of 
special remark. I have said that the architectural 
splendour of this edifice may probably have been ren- 
dered necessary by the provisions of the testator 
(though opposed to his wishes, as may be inferred fipom 
the will) ; but it seems to me that the result, as shown 
by the drawings and the estimates of cost, might have 
afforded a good reason for departing from so very 
strict an adherence to the minute rules laid down in 
the will, particularly as such evasion might be sup- 
ported by the clause enjoining avoidance of all unne- 
cessary ornament. It seems to me that the conclusion 
might easily have been come to, that either these oppo- 
site conditions could not possibly be reconciled, or that 
if reconciled they would lead to residts evidently at 
variance with the desires of the testator. Had this 
mode of reasoning been followed, the idea of building 
a Grecian temple of marble as an asylum for poor chil- 
dren would not have been entertained ; and a building 
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far better suited for this purpose would have been con- 
structed at much less cost. 

On the other hand, although much of this architec- 
tural display may be attributed to the love of public 
splendour, which exists in no small degree in the 
United States, it is nevertheless worthy of remark that 
the object for which the edifice was destined did not 
deter the builders from carrying it out in the style de- 
scribed above. It proves, at least negatively, a respect 
for tlie poor, which it is delightful to meet with ; and it 
is impossible to behold without emotion stately pa- 
laces, in which princes might be proud to dwell, form- 
ing asylums for the poorest among the poor, the most 
unfortunate among the unfortunate — helpless orphans. 
In a country where the fatherless are not deemed un- 
worthy of dwelling in palaces, we may hope that they 
will never feel the want of a home and a protector*. 

* I cannot leave the subject of Girard College without 
touching on one more provision in the will of its founder, 
which has no doubt contributed greatly to fix the attention of 
the curious on this establishment. Mr. Girard strictly enjoined 
that no man in holy orders should ever in any way be con- 
nected with the affairs of the college, or even be allowed to 
enter its doors. This clause, which has called forth much 
animadversion, was followed up by another, which says that 
no sectarian religious views must be inculcated in the college, 
and, perhaps, the testator believed that the provisions of the 
first-mentioned clause were necessary for the due enforcement 
of the other. 
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EUROPEAN CBIHE IN AMERICAN PRISONS. 

The records of American prisons show, among other 
things, the great increase in crime and immoraKty 
caused by the European immigration. In 1849 the re- 
port on the great ''cell prison" in Philadelphia mentions 
that, of the 2421 convicts imprisoned there since its 
first opening in 1820, 1141 were natives of Pennsyl- 
vania, 920 were natives of other States of the Union, 
and 460 of other countries, chiefly European. Re- 
garding the house of correction in Boston, it was re- 
ported in 1849, that out of 860 prisoners confined 
there, only 258 were natives of America, and among 
these 204 were natives of the New England States. 
Regarding the reformatory school for young delinquents 
in Massachusetts, the report of 1850 says that out of 
834 young persons admitted, 66 were foreigners by 
birth, and 100 of the remaining 286 were of foreign 
(96 of Irish) parentage, though bom in America. In 
a similar reformatory school in New York, 169 out of 
208 children admitted in the course of the year were 
of foreign birth (according to the report of 1849). 
In like manner it is stated, relative to the workhouse in 
Boston, that of the persons admitted into the establish- 
ment in 1848, 102 were bom in Boston of American 
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parents, 1161 were foreigners, 334 were children of 
non-naturalized foreigners bom in the United States. 

These figures, which I do not, however, give as sta- 
tistics of crime, will sufiSce to show that, independently 
of the amount of native crime, the amount of imported 
crime is such as to render it highly necessary that 
measures should be taken to secure the means of edu- 
cation to those who, being inmates of prisons and 
houses of correction, are withdrawn from the influence 
of the usual educational institutions, and particularly 
to the young among these. 

The number of special reformatory schools for young 
delinquents or for vicious children, who are sent there 
by the magistrates, or possibly in some cases by their 
parents, have of late years greatly increased. Among 
these are the hotise of reformation in Boston ; the 
State reform school in Westborough, Massachusetts ; 
the house of refuge in New York ; the house of refuge 
in Rochester (State of New York) ; the house of re^ 
fugefor white children in Philadelphia ; the house of 
refuge for coloured children in the same city, &c., &o. 

The institutions of the kind which I have visited are 
all uncommonly well organized, and are equally distin- 
guished by the neatness and order which prevail, and 
by the excellent spirit which directs the endeavours to 
reclaim the children. 

The greater number of these establishments, though 
supported by the State, owe their origin to private be- 
nevolence. The reformatory school in Westborough, 
for instance, which is entirely under the control of the 
State, and was founded in 1848, received in donations 
and bequests from one private individual an aggregate 
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Bum of 72,000 dollars, to which the State added 
another sum, the exact amount of wMch ia not known 
to me, bnt which was, I believe, about eqoaL In oon* 
neotion with this school there is a £um on wliioh the 
children are trained to agriooltoral labour. Bothhooses 
of refuge in Philadelphia, each of which have oast 
about 80,000 dollars, owe their origin to the liberali^ 
of a private society, under whoso direction they remain, 
although they enjoy a considerable annual subsidy 
from the State. The same is the case with the hoase 
of refuge in New York and other suoh institutions. 

The children are made to work as well as to learo. 
For the latter purpose there are day schools, Sunday 
schools, and libraries, exactly as under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. However, in these schools more time is 
given to devotional exercises and positive religious in- 
struction than in the common schools, although even 
here endeavours are made to avoid every appearance of 
sectarianism. Otherwise the course of instruction is 
exactly the same as in the popular schools. Upon the 
whole, with the exception of the children not being 
allowed to absent themselves*, there is nothing in 
these institutions that remind one of a prison or a 
house of correction. They cannot be looked upon 
otherwise than as a kind of popular schools, which are 
so for superior to the ordinary schools, that the pupils 
are there taught manual labour as well, and that they 
are trained to orderly habits of life. 

♦ Pupils who have proved themselves worthy of heing 
trusted are allowed to go about in the neighbouriiood, be it to 
execute an errand or to visit friends or relatives. 
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Even the more regular prisons have in a certain 
measure assumed the character of educational esta- 
blishments, in consequence of the care which is be- 
stowed on the moral and intellectual training of the 
prisoners. That want of education is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of crime has been Ailly proved by sta- 
tistics *, and if the desire to reclaim the criminals be 
seriously entertained, the first step to be taken is ne- 
cessarily to afford them the means of instruction. In 
the prisons where the convicts are permitted to mix 
with each other (as in those conducted on the Auburn 
principles) it is customary to have regular evening 
schools and Sunday schools ; in those where the sys- 
tem of solittiry confinement or the Philadelphia sys- 
tem is followed, where instruction must be given to 
each convict separately, this of course becomes a much 
more difficult task. In these cases, in particular, the 
services of private individuals, who, either acting in- 
dependently or as members of associations founded for 
the purpose, devote themselves to the education of the 
prisoners, prove most valuable. 

I cannot on this occasion refrain from expressing 
the admiration and reverence which I feel for that most 
benevolent woman, Miss Dix, who devotes herself 
entirely to the admirable object I have just mentioned, 
and who is constantly travelling from one prison to 
another in the United States, instructing the criminals 
(upon whom she is said to exercise an extraordinary 



* In illustration hereof, I may mention that, according to 
official reports relative to the prisons in Massachusetts, out of 
8260 prisoners, only 2520 knew how to read and write. 



tducDce), taking notes of such defects of organi- 
zation, &c., as may come under her notice, nod 
zealously endeaTouring to bave tliem corrected and 
to promote the introduction of improvements. iDss 
Dix, who must have more experience in these mutters 
than moflt otJur peoplfl, hu Blao mittai k tnstiae aa 
the [mBcmB in Ammna, ja whiob she givM the |n> 
termoo to the Fhikdel^ua •jitem. 

Indepondsntty irf die dif«ct instiaotifAi impotai ta' 
the prisonen, aU the best orgmued janons an pnl* 
Tided vith libnuiea * to the obb of the oomiato— 
generally the gift of privatfl beaerdeaoe. In As 
prisons conducted on the principle of solitary confine- 
ment, these libraries are particularly valuable ; in the 
other prisons the iumat«8 are so much occupied vith 
hand labour, that, except on Sundays, they have but 
little time for private study. According to the report 
for 1849, the library in the prison in Auburn contained 
about 700 volumes. The prison library in Columbus, 
State of Ohio, is stated, iu the report of the same year, 
to contain 7000 (?) volumes, besides 1500 voltimea of 
pamphlets and magazines, and 20,000 pages of tractsf. 
The prison in Philadelphia also possesses a very re- 
spectable library, though I cannot state the number of 

* Besides ft Bible and other devotional works, of wtiich there 
ia ft CDp7 in each celL 

t In hei treatise on the prisons of America, in 1845, Mus 
Dix complains of the irant of direct meani for the unproTO- 
ment of the inmates in this priioD. Mj inrormfttion hu not 
been obtained from official sources, nor hai it been gathered on 
the spot, for I hftve not viuted the place, but has been borroired 
ftom ft newspaper. 
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books ; at the time of my visit one of the prisoners 
was acting as librarian. According to. what I have 
been told by trustworthy persons, the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the prisoners is better attended 
to in this prison than in any other in America ^. 



* The annual report of the board of managers of the Prison 
Discipline Society contains a summary account of a great 
number of American prisons, penitentiaries, houses of correc- 
tion, and reformatory schools ; but the information given is of 
course meagre as compared with the separate reports of each 
establishment. Besides the society here mentioned, there are 
several other prison societies, as they are called — ^for instance, 
in New York, Philadelphia, and other places — ^that labour for 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the prisoners. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

ASYLUMS FOB THB DBAF AND DUICB, BTC 

The first institotion for the deaf and dumb in Americt 
was founded in Hartford (Gonnectioat) in 1816» under 
the name of " The American Asylnm for the Instnic- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb/* and was placed under 
the direction of Mr. Gallaudet, who had travelled in 
Europe, during the preceding year, to make himself 
acquainted with the methods of instruction adopted in 
asylums of the kind there. His chief studies were 
carried on in Paris, and since then the French system 
has been exclusively adopted in America. 

Besides the asylum already named, which, in 1849, 
had 1 director, 1 1 assistant teachers, and 205 pupils, 
there are at present in the United States the following 
institutions for the deaf and dumb : " The New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb," in the city of 
New York (with J director, L 1 assistant teachers, and 
220 pupils in 1849) ; " The Pennsylvania Institution," 
in Philadelphia (with 1 director, 7 assistant teachers, 
and 121 pupils in 1848); " The Virginia Institution," 
in Staunton ; " The North Carolina Institution,** 
in Raleigh ; *' The Georgia Asylum," in Cave Spring 
(quite new) ; '* The Tennessee Institution," in Knox- 
ville (new, having no more than 25 pupils in 1848); 
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" The Kentucky Institution/* in DanviUe (with 1 
director, 2 assistant teachers, and 50 pupils in 1848) ; 
" The Ohio Asylum," in Columbus (with 127 pupils 
in 1848); "The Indiana Asylum," in Indianopolis 
(with 1 director, 3 assistant teachers, and 92 pupils in 
1848); "The lUinois Asylum" (with 1 director, 8 
assistant teachers, and 60 pupils in 1848) ; and pos- 
sibly some more which have not come to my know- 
ledge. It was thought at first that the asylum in 
Hartford would suffice for the whole Union, and the 
name of the American Asylum was therefore given 
to it. 

The institutions for the deaf and dumb in America 
are in a great measure indebted to State grants and 
annual State subsidies for their origin and their sup- 
port *, although, as relates to these asylums, private 
charity has also proved itself very active. Some of 
the pupils are paid for, others are supported by the 
State. Those States which have no institution of their 
own, make an agreement with some neighbouring 
State, which has an asylum of the kind, for the recep- 
tion of a certain number of pupils. Under such con- 
ditions, for instance, the asylum in Hartford receives 
pupils from all the New England States. 

The management of all the institutions of the kind 
with which I have become acquainted — and I have 
reason to think the same is the case in all other in- 
stances — is entrusted to corporate bodies formed for 

♦ Shortly after the foundation of the Asylum in Hartford, 
a considerable grant of public lands was made to it by Con- 
gress, by the sale of which a large fund was accumulated. 
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the pnipose, bat iBomaal leportB are made to tihe legii- 
latme, and the State has reserved to itself the xig^t of 
inspection. The arrangements relati?6 to the mofal, 
intellectaal, and physical well-being of the popib aie 
sach as to leave nothing to be desired, and the instita- 
tions in Hartford, New York, and PUladelphia are in 
every respect eqnal, and in some respects superior, to 
the best institutions of the kind in Europe. 

Among the institutions for the blind, I have vinted 
that of Boston and that of New York. The Bo-callad 
Ferkin's Institute, in Boston, has attained a world le* 
nown under the direction of the celebrated Dr. Howe. 
Who has not heard of Laura Bridgeman, who, 
although blind, deaf, and dumb, has, through means 
of the admirable system of instruction in force in this 
institution, and the unwearying care bestowed upon 
the inmates, attained a degree of intellectual develop- 
ment, and acquired an amount of knowledge, truly 
marvellous under the circumstances ! To those who 
can produce such results, it seems that nothing in the 
way of education can be impossible. 

The institute for the blind in New York is also of a 
very superior character. In this there are upwards of 
100 pupils, and for these, besides the director, four 
teachers in the literary, five in the musical, and two in 
the mechanical, department. 

It is said that insanity is more common in the 
United States than in any other country. According 
to an inquiry instituted in Massachusetts some years 
ago, and apparently carried out very conscientiously, 
there were in that State two insane persons to every 
1000 inhabitants; and it was likewise found that, in 
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the same State, the population of which does not exceed 
1,000,000, there were about 1200 idiots. The number 
of insane persons in the whole Union is estimated at 
80,000 or 40,000 at the lowest. Without attempting 
to decide in how far these figures may be correct, and 
still less to account for this unusual amount of mental 
aberration in America, I will content myself with sim- 
ply stating the. fact that the hospitals for the insane, 
of which there are at present about 30 in the United 
States, and which can receive 7000 patients, are by no 
means sufficient for the demands made upon them. Of 
late years, however, public attention has been stead- 
fastly turned to this painful subject, principally in 
consequence of the statistics which I have quoted 
above; and it may therefore be supposed that the 
number of these asylums will rapidly increase. But, 
however deficient in number, the existing hospitals (at 
least those among them that I have visited) are, in 
every respect, of the very highest order. However ex- 
cellent in their kind all the other philanthropic institu- 
tions in America are, they are greaUy surpassed by the 
asylums for the insane, which stand undeniably above 
the best of the kind in any country. It is impossible 
to behold without feelings of grateful emotion institu- 
tions such as the " Retreat for the Insane," at Hartford, 
and the '' Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane," in 
Philadelphia, where the patients are treated with a 
gentleness, tenderness, and judiciousness truly admir- 
able. The results of the treatment seem equally satis- 
factory. In the Philadelphia Hospital, for instance, 
out of a total of 1378 patients, 149 died, 737 were 
completely cured, 117 were much improved, and 193 

o 
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were so io a less degree ; and oat of a total of 1887 
'patients in the Betreat in Hartlord, 166 died, and lOlS 
Were completely cored^ while of the xemaining nam- 
her many were more or less improved. 

The internal azxangements of many of theee hoqpitiki 
are so elegant, that one might hncj one's self m the 
dwelling of a family of distinction, rather than in m 
asylum for the insane. Each patient has a separate and 
very pretty little sleeping-room, and in the daytime he 
may either walk in the light and handsome oozndioak 
or install himself in the elegant drawing-room, read- 
ing-rooms, &c. Surrounding the house are pleasoie- 
grounds and gardens provided with various apparatus 
for the amusement of the patients, who are, also, some- 
times made to occupy themselves with gardening. Sec., 
which is considered conducive to health *. All that 
regards board, cleanliness, and other household mat- 
ters, is as carefully attended to as everything else, and, 
upon the whole, the establishments are on a most 
superior footing. The expenditure for the hospital in 
Hartford amounted, in 1849, to about 26,000 dollars, 
and for that in Philadelphia to about 40,000 dollars. 
Many of the patients are paid for, others are admitted 
without payment; some are taken for a sum fixed by 
agreement with the States to which they belong. 

The greatest amount of admiration and attention is, 
however, due to the system of mental training followed 
in these asylums. Any one not previously acquainted 

* It has also been found beneficial to teach the patients 
various trades, which thej work at in rooms arranged for the 
purpose. 
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with the principles adopted in modem times relative to 
the treatment of the insane would, no doubt, be greatly 
astonished on entering these establishments to see 
persons whom he knew to be lunatics occupied in all 
kinds of peaceful and tranquil amusements, such as 
music, reading, chess, &c. ; to hear them quietly join 
in prayers, observe them listen with attention to a 
sermon or a scientific lecture^, or to see them assemble 
for social amusement, &c., &c.t 

The nature of the administration of these, as well as 
of the other philanthropic establishments I have 
mentioned, will best be seen by the list of officials 
attached to the hospital in Hartford, which I subjoin. 
There may, indeed, be diflTerences of detail in the 
various establishments, but I give the list, to which I 
have alluded, as an example, because it shows a greater 
combination of forces than any other I have seen, and 
is, therefore, best calculated to give an idea of the 
principles followed in organizing an administrative 
body of the kind. The list for 1849, to which I am 
referring, gives 1 chairman, 1 deputy chairman, 1 
treasurer, 1 solicitor, 1 secretary (all these are ap- 



* In the hospital for the insane, in Philadelphia, there were 
delivered, during the year preceding my visit, 46 lectures, 
namely, 17 on the birds of America, 9 on astronomy, 3 on elec- 
tricity, 8 on the physiology of plants, 2 on heat, 2 on the 
atmosphere, 3 on the eye and the sense of sight, 2 on the ear 
and the laws of acoustics. These lectures, as also prayers and 
sermons, were generally attended by one-half of the patients. 
(Attendance is quite voluntary.) 

t Evening parties are generally given once a week or once a 
fortnight. 

O 2 
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pointed by eleation)^ 6 deputy ohaixmeD, for life*; 
6 directors^ for life t ; 20 direotozs, elected for a yeir; 
8 commiflsionerB, appointed by the State. To then 
are added 6 medical inspectors^ 8 administratorBi 6 
female inspectors, 1 physician and sapedntendent; 
1 assistant physician, 1 chaplain, 1 steward, and 1 
matron. 

Institutions for idiots are of recent date in America; 
and, as &r as I am aware, there is as yet bat one. 
This has very lately been established in Boston by Dr. 
Howe (the director of the institution for the blind, and 
the teacher of Laura Bridgman), to whom it offecs a 
new field for the exercise of his admirable powers. 
The institation was, at the time of my visit, still of so 
recent date, that all that I could learn from it was to 
appreciate the immense difficulties connected with 
education under such circumstances. 

* In virtue of their having suhscribed 200 dollars and up- 
wards. The original number had been fourteen. 

t In virtue of their having subscribed 100 dollars. The 
original number of these directors had been nineteen. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PRIVATE LIBERALITY IN FAVOUR OF PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS. 

While on the subject of such institutions as are chiefly 
maintained by voluntary subscription, I will introduce 
some general observations on the pecuniary means which 
are thus obtained, and on the co-operation of the State, 
the local bodies, and private individuals for a common 
object, observations which will at the same time serve 
as an introduction to the succeeding division of this 
work. 

The sums which private persons in America expend 
upon educational and philanthropic institutions are 
truly astonishing, and such is the public spirit and 
general culture of the nation, that there is very rarely 
any difficulty in raising a sufficient amount by sub- 
scription for carrying out any benevolent purpose. 
In judging of the liberaUty thus evinced, we must, of 
course, take into consideration the great wealth pos- 
sessed by private individuals, which must not, how- 
ever, be supposed to be greater, or even as great, as 
m Europe * ; but the " widow s mite " also plays a 

* As r^^ards the Free States, it must be remembered that 
tlthough in the cities immense wealth is accumulated in some 
private hands, in the rural districts, on the contnury, there is 
iu> wealthy class of proprietors. 
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great part in these subaoriptions^ and this ia the moat 
interesting side of the anbject It ia marrelloiia what 
large soms are often ooUeoted in penny contrilmtioiia, 
or small contributiona, in naturd, of Taiioos kinds 
of articles. The ainj^e fiurC that one of the obeer- 
vatories in America* (mark, an obsenratory) has, in 
a great meaaore, been founded by meana of a penny 
subscription, will serve to exemplify thia. Bat, what- 
ever may be the spirit of the nation, anch instances 
of public liberality would be impossible if taxation was 
not so light that it causes no inconvenient drain on 
the purses of the people, and if the laws wer6 not such 
as always to secure to labour its reward (that is to say, 
as far as such matters are dependent on legislation). 
The greater the number of artificial impediments and 
diiBculties people have to struggle with in making their 
way in life, the more narrow-minded, the more indiffe- 
rent to all but their own interests they become ; while 
that cheerfulness of temper and lightness of heart 
which result firom liberty of action, naturally incline 
to generosity, because, under such circumstances, labour 
does not seem burdensome, and its reward seems of 
easy attainment. 

As regards the rich, there are circumstances in Ame- 
rica which, as it were, force them into showing greater 
munificence relative to public undertakings than they 
might otherwise be inclined to evince. It is only such 
munificence that secures respect, or even toleration for 
tlieir riches. It is, for instance, a well-known fact, that 
iu America wealth is so far &om being considered a 

* That of Ginciimati. 
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desirable quality in a representative of the people, that 
his being rich may on the contrary prevent the success 
of a candidate. This is, no doubt, a state of things 
against which the selfishness of the wealthy may revolt ; 
but in it we see one of the most excellent efiects of theW 
democratic form of government which thus forces riches ^^ — 
into their proper channels. No organization of society 
can prevent riches from accumulating in the hands of 
individuals, but we cannot but admire a constitution 
which, by the application of a gentle moral pressure, 
renders it impossible for the rich to enjoy public esteem, 
if they give themselves up to selfish enjoyment of their 
means, and merely endeavour to gain the reputation of 
generosity by the gift of a few alms. Such communis- 
tic views are the only ones that gain ground in America, 
and to me these .views seem correct and commendable. 
The practical results have indeed proved very satisfac- 
tory. Daily and hourly the traveller in that country 
comes upon evidences of the extraordinary liberality 
of the rich as regards all undertakings for the benefit 
of the public. In the preceding pages I have quoted 
some examples of this liberality ; in the sequel I shall 
have occasion to mention many more ; and I might 
almost fill a volume were I to enumerate all the dona- 
tions and bequests that, even to my knowledge, have 
been made to public institutions. 

Finally, there are the subsidies of the State, which 
often come in to fill up what is wanting from other 
sources. From the subjoined example, which I have 
had an opportunity of investigating, it will be seen how 
the three powers to which I have alluded are made to 
act in concert. 
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In 1848 the Legislatiiie in Conneotioiat 
som for founding a normal school fiir the edocadon of 
teaohers. This sum was^ however, to be exclosively 
applied to definaying the salaries of teachers ; whatofw 
other funds were required were to be supplied by tbe 
community in which the school was to be located, the 
communities being allowed to compete with eaoh other 
for this advantage. It was soon shown that the matter 
was by no means regarded with indifiineDce. Every 
township in the State put forward claims to be die one 
especially favoured, and alf the advantages which the 
school would derive from its location in this or that 
town were industriously propagated by speeches and 
pamphlets. At length the competition was restricted to 
three townships besides the two capital cities, which 
had greatly outbid all the others. Delegates from 
these townships then met at the office of the State 
Superintendent of schools, to make known the ofifers 
of their respective constituents, and to plead their 
cause. A special committee was nominated to exa- 
mine the various proposals, and to accept the one 
which it should deem most advantageous. Before it 
came to this point the two capitals had withdrawn, 
the one principally because it had just made great 
sacrifices for the construction of a railway, and was 
therefore less inclined to subject itself for the moment 
to any additional burden, and both, as was distinctly 
expressed, because they were averse to enter into com- 
petition with townships which under such circumstances 
would always be obliged to cede *. One of the capi- 

* As far as I could perceive, much jealousy exists between 
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tals was, however, represented by a solicitor, who, 
without making any formal proposal, limited himself 
to allading in general to the advantages which the 
school would derive from being located in a larger 
city. After long discussion and deliberation the com- 
mittee at length decided in favour of a small town 
(with a population of from 2000 to 3000) which ten- 
dered a sum of 16,000 dollars in cash, 6000 dollars of 
which had been given by one individual. The two 
other tenders were nearly equal to this, but as they 
included offers of existing buildings, the offer of cash 
was preferred, as this left the building committee at 
liberty to construct the school-house on the most 
approved principles. It cannot be denied that this 
example proves great liberality as regards public under- 
takings, and more particularly public schools. Another 
circumstance which is deserving of attention is, that 
whenever the State grants a sum for purposes of this 
kind, this grant is not made a reason for assuming 
a dictatorial tone, but is merely given as an en- 
couragement. The State is ever willing to give its 
subsidies into the hands of local bodies and associa- 
tions, without any attempt at limiting their powers, 
and rarely demands more in return than to be held 
informed of their proceedings, through means of minute 
and conscientious reports. The power of control which 
is thus secured to the State, as well as through the right 
of inspection, which it reserves to itself, is, however, of 
incalculable benefit, and is quite a sufficient guarantee 

the country towns and the two capitals — the one of wluch has 
12,000 the other 15,000 inhabitants. 

o 3 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE "GRADATION" OF SCHOOLS, 
AND THE IMPORTANCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 

THIS SYSTEM. 



Before I enter upon an account of the organization 
of the higher educational institutions in the United 
States, I must once more turn the attention of the 
reader to one point in connection with the public 
schools which is of much importance, and which will 
lead us by a natural transition to the subject of the 
succeeding chapters. 

I have on several previous occasions alluded to that 
classification of the public schools which is understood 
in America by the term gradation of schools ; but it is 
of importance that the organization implied thereby 
should be thoroughly understood. 

In Europe also there exists in a certain sense a 
classification of schools, but this classification cannot 
in general justly be termed a gradation. In the dif- 
ferent schools the scholars pass through various degrees 
of knowledge to a higher or lower stage of culture ; 
but the starting-point is generally the same in all. The 
course of instruction in one school is not a conse- 
quential continuation of the course in another. The 
higher is not actually based on the lower. Each con- 
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stitutes & sepurate syatem of instruction, adapted for 
various poHitions id life, aiid tor tlie different classes of 
the people. There ne thus sobocds in iHikli oltildm 
destiiied to reoeiTe a l«anied or a aoientiflo edaeatiop 
begin with leaming to read and to wnte ; and otfaen in 
vhich ohildrea destined to be artizana begin with ^ 
same instniotion. The loveat grade matt, alwa^ be 
considered ajKwr tehoal, and in muxj places ie indeed 
called 80 ; and this is, in &ot, the cUm of acbool iriiieb 
is generally meant by popnlai schools, and iha oomN 
of instmotjon in which, f9mu the standard of what is 
usually termed popular ednoalion. Where this is the 
case, popular oulture oamiot without much di£BcaIty be 
extended beyond the limits thus drawn; bnt to be sue 
it may the more easily be defined, as regards quality as 
well as quantity. 

In America the public schools, as £ar as they go, 
(that is to say from Uie primary Bchool to the high 
school, both inclusiTe) constituts a connected aystem, 
in this way, that the oouree of instniotion in the higher 
school is conBidered a continuation of that in the 
school immediately below it, and only on condition of 
having gone through the course in the latter can the 
pupil claim admittance into the former. No differenoe 
in the studies pursued occurs before the high school 
divides into two branches, the English and the Latin; 
that is to say, when the pupils have attained their 
twelfth or fourteenth year. The first and most natoral 
consequence of this arrangement is, on the one hand, 
that the lower schools must of necessity assume a 
higher character, and on the other, that it becomes 
more difficult to define the fixed limits of what is under- 
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Stood by ** popular instruction.** I have, however, in 
the preceding pages endeavoured to give a general idea 
of the nature of this instruction, such as it is imparted 
in the primary schools and the grammar schools ; and 
as I am now proceeding in due order to give an account 
of the higher educational institutions of America, I 
will add a few further particulars relative to the high 
schools, which, as I have before said, are equivalent to 
our learned schools and our real schools. In so doing, 
I shall more particularly hold in view the schools of 
that grade which I visited in Boston, in Hartford (Con- 
necticut), and in Philadelphia. On the one hand, these 
represent the best of the kind in America, and on the 
other, they afford examples of the variations which 
occur in the general system. 

In the high schools, pupils are not admitted under 
the age of 12 years. The conditions of admittance 
are proficiency in all the principal branches of in- 
struction taught in the grammar schools, i,e, reading, 
writing, arithmetic (down to the rule of three inclusive), 
English grammar, spelling, &c., as also geography and 
the history of the United States. In consequence of 
the healthy reaction exercised on the lower grades of 
schools by the high schools, and the strict preliminary 
examination — to which pupils seeking admittance into 
them are subjected — the latter have of late years been 
of more advanced age and better informed than was 
formerly the case. The average age of the pupils 
admitted into the high school in Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, in 1838 when it was founded, was littie more 
than 12 years, while in 1850 it was more than 14 
years ; and although the statutory claims made upon 
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the papila hare not been raised, the effect npon the 
lower schools hna, na I have said, been such as to in- 
crease de facto the amount of knowledge possessed by 
the new oomem. 

The ooBoplete conne te ealooUted to oooopf IbV 
jean; bat only s sniill DomlMr of pofols ao nt hw 
tfteir stndiflB so long. Ob an avange dM]r Mrnut fee 
HBOimd to renunn mon thai) tiro yean. 

In general the Ugb scJKKds are ezdniinly tiAarftt 
boys or ftv ghb. 7^ ■dw<d inHHtflird,«liiflklik 
oommon iat bolfa seizes, loniM on ese^CioB te Ais 
rale. This Int-mentioned scbool pruMn tg the atniigH 
speotaole (Btrange, as regards one habits and ideas) of 
girls and boys of the ages of 16 and 16, assembled in 
a common school-room under the guidance of female 
as well as male teachers*. Girls and boys enter by 
separate doors from the street, bare separate entrance 
rooms, &o., and are placed on separate sides of the 
large school-room ; otherwise they are upon qaice an 
eqoal footing, and in the recitation rooms yon may see 
classes composed of both sexes. There can be no 
doubt but that this system of allowing boys and girls 
to receive their education in common, must troid to 
refine the manners and morals of the school, while at 
the same time it most exercise a great influence on the 
position of women, not only as regards education, but 
also afterwards in society. 

The high school in Hartford includes two Ladn 



* At the period of my visit to the school the n 
lessons wore given by k female teacher, as is, indeed, frequently 
the c&M in the United Statu. 
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courses and two English courses. The higher English 
course, which is calculated to extend over a period of 
four years, emhraces the following subjects : — 1st year: 
arithmetic and algebra, geography and history of the 
United States, English grammar, together with spell- 
ing, and the definition of words ^, caligraphy, and 
Yocal music; 2nd year: arithmetic and algebra (as far 
as the second degree), elementary geometry, geography 
and history of England, English grammar (including 
etymology), exercises in reading and composition; 3rd 
year: elementary geometry (concluded), together with 
plane trigonometry, natural philosophy, geography, and 
history of France and England, rhetoric and logic, 
reading of the English classics, English et3rmology 
composition, and elocution ; 4th year : astronomy (or 
land surveying), chemistry, physiology, ancient history 
and geography, history of literature (a course of lec- 
tures), theoretical and practical philosophy, political 
economy (a course of lectures), natural theology and 
the evidences of Christianity. 

The general course for girls is the same. The girls 
who prefer following the Latin course are exempted 
firom attending the lessons in etymology, the geography 
and history of the United States, natural philosophy, 
chemistry and philosophy. 

The junior English course embraces the subjects 
taught in the first two years, with this difference, that 
book-keeping and caligraphy are substituted for geo- 
metry. 

* The definition of words forms an important item in the 
study of the mother tongue in America ; and, indeed, it ought 
to be BO. 
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The olaflsical or Latin course, which is also nwrniiwit 
to extend oyer fbar years, embraces, in common with 
the higher English oonrse, the following snlgeoto: 
arithmetio and algebra, English grammar, raacKng of 
English olassios, oaligraphy, exercises in readings an- 
cient history and geography ; but otherwise only the 
classical languages. The books used for this oourse, m 
addition to the school-books, are Oomelius Nqpci^ 
Sallust, Cicero's orations, Virgil, Xenophon's Anabasb^ 
and Homer. The pupils are also practised in writing 
Greek and Latin, and in translating firom one of these 
languages into the other. 

The high school in Philadelphia has also adopted 
the plan of a higher and a lower course, and the pupils 
who go through the higher classical or English course 
(both of which extend over four years) are at liberty to 
choose between the classical languages on the one side, 
and the French and Spanish languages on the other, 
while the junior course (extending over two years) em- 
braces neither ancient nor modem languages. 

In Boston, as I have already stated, the different 
courses are taught in distinct schools; this is, however, 
an exception from the general rule. 

As regards the plan of instruction, it is usual to give 
the pupils lessons to learn at home *, to toach them in 
classes, and give them places in the classes according 
to their deserts. (Promotion is effected in some schools 
once a year, as for instance in Boston ; in others twice 

* The school hours are consequently mostly devoted to the 
hearing of lessons. Occasionally lectures are introduced, and 
in some cases instruction in certain branches (as, for instance, 
the natural sciences) is always given in this way. 
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a year, as for instance in Philadelphia.) In some oases 
each class has a separate teacher, but in the greater 
number each science is taught by a separate teacher, 
or both methods are combined. 

As regards discipline, the very same system prevails 
which I have mentioned in Chapter xiii. relative to 
the popular schools, for which reason I alluded in that 
place to the peculiar system adopted in the high school 
in Hartford. 

Annual school festivals, which are termed celebra- 
tions, are usual. Promotion in the schools in Boston 
is not preceded by examination ; and though in Phila- 
delphia examination does take place on these occasions, 
much importance is not attached to it ; whereas, very 
strict examinations and repetitions take place quarterly, 
to which, however, the public is not invited, although 
then, as at all other times, any one who chooses may 
be present. 

The school vacations amount in all to about six 
or eight weeks, exclusive of a few general holidays. 
Some high schools (and among the rest that in Phila- 
delphia) are not open on Saturdays. 

As a general rule the classical department in these 
schools must not be considered as intended solely to 
prepare scholars for college. The colleges in the 
United States, as I shall show more fully in the sequel, 
are institutions of a more private character, between 
which and the public-school system there is no organic 
connection. The amount of knowledge required as a 
condition of admittance into the colleges is far below 
that possessed by a pupil who has gone through the 
whole four years' course in the high schools. Soma 
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of the last-mentioned sdhools indeed dtim to be eon- 
eidered equal to ooUeges. The high eohool in Pliila> 
delphia, for instance, oonfors the degree of bachelof of 
arts, and the teachers are called profbeaoiB. Therafor^ 
although many scholars who leaye the high schoob 
enter a college to continue their studies, the fonoer 
must not» as I haye said, be regarded mecely as pi^a- 
ratory schools for the latter; on the contrary, forming 
the last grade in the system of public ftee schools in 
America, they are intended to impart whtt is teimed a 
general education, fitting the scholar for entering a 
learned as well as a practical career. It is not impro- 
bable that in like manner, as they have contributed 
gradually to raise the standard of excellence in the 
lower schools, so they will themselves gradually rise, until 
they will at length assume the character of public col- 
leges ; at least there are many indications that some- 
thing of this kind will take place ; for it cannot be 
supposed that public instruction in America, which has 
by degrees so greatly extended its sphere of activity, 
should remain stationary at the point it has at present 
attained. 

As regards the character of the instruction imparted, 
the following points are particularly worthy of remark. 

The character of the high school in Philadelphia is 
more scientific, and only 20 per cent, of the school- 
time is devoted to the study of languages; whereas 
the character of the classical department of the high 
school in Hartford, as also of the Latin high school in 
Boston, is so exclusively classical, that, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, at least, nothing like it is met with. 
The natural sciences are almost entirely set aside, and, 
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with the exception of some hours given to mathe- 
matics^ the whole of the time not devoted to the 
classical languages is appropriated to the study of the 
English language, and to the so-called humaniora. 

In the English high schools, also, the humanities 
and the EngUsh language have a more important part 
assigned to them than the natural sciences. Even in 
the school in Philadelphia, the more scientific ten- 
dency of which I have already alluded to, and where 
the mathematical course embraces analytical geometry 
and the beginning of algebra*, as also a somewhat 
extended course of applied mathematics (astronomy f, 
navigation, land-surveying, &c.), the hours of instruc- 
tion in the subjoined branches are as follows : philo- 
sophy, history, and belles-lettres, 62 ; languages J, 32 ; 
mathematics, 40 ; natural sciences, 44 ; drawing, &c., 
14. The cultivation of the mother tongue in reading, 
writing, and speaking, is, in these schools, as in the 
lower popular schools, most carefully attended to; 
and the proficiency attained in writing the English 
language is often very remarkable. This is more par- 
ticularly proved by the common custom of letting the 
pupils at the examinations, as far as it is possible, 
answer the questions put to them in writing. The 
natural sciences are limited principally to astro- 

* In the English high school in Boston the course of in- 
struction in geometry does not extend beyond elementary 
geometry and trignometry. 

t This school possesses an observatory, furnished with a 
movable cupola, one of Frauenhofer's refracting telescopes, one 
of Ertel's transit instruments, and other good instruments. 

t Classical in the Latin division, modem in the English 
division. 
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^lomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and pfayakdogy; 
natural history is either entirely exdnded or is trealad 
with little favoiir. 

I have thought it right more particularly to diiact 
attention to the aboTC points, because they will no 
doubt in many oases occasion surprise; aa, in SwedeOt 
we are generally impressed with the idea that the 
American culture is of an exolusiTely practical oharae- 
ter. For the rest I will postpone all fhrther remazki 
on the subject until I have made the reader aoqoainfeBd 
with the remaining and higher educational eatablish- 
ments in America, in which the same general oharao- 
teristios prevail as regards the subjects of study. 

I will here, however, seize the opportunity of draw- 
ing the attention of the reader to the great importance 
and significance of such high schools for girls as are 
daily becoming more numerous in America. The 
objections which were at first raised, by class-prejudice 
in particular, against the establishment of public 
schools for girls, have been confuted by actual ex- 
perience in the schools established, and it is, therefore, 
to be expected that the number of these establishments 
will rapidly increase. The course of instruction im- 
parted in these schools, as well as in a great many of 
the academies which will be mentioned hereafter, is, 
in every respect, the same as the course in the boys' 
schools. In addition to a very extensive knowledge, 
practical as well as theoretical, of the English Ian* 
guage, and of the subjects included under the name of 
humanities, an acquaintance with elementary geometry, 
one or two degrees of algebra, the natural sciences, 
the Latin, and sometimes the Greek, language con- 
stitute the more substantial accomplishments which 
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fonn part of the higher education of women in 
America. 

For my own part I do not, I confess, consider it of 
the least value either for woman or for man to possess 
a smattering of Greek or Latin ; and I would, there- 
fore, point out several defects in the higher as well as 
the lower girl schools in America — defects which very 
commonly prevail in the school education in that 
country, and which are, perhaps, most striking in the 
establishments to which I have just referred. I would, 
for instance, as regards the mathematical course, desire 
to see geometry and geometrical drawing assume a 
more prominent place at the side of arithmetic and 
algebra, than is the case at present ; I should be glad 
to see natural history placed on a level with the other 
natural sciences ; and I would recommend that more 
attention should be given to manual arts, &c. But, 
above all things, it is important that the education of 
girls, as well as boys, should be of a serious and sub- 
stantial character. 

The comparatively high degree of culture which 
women of all classes in America possess, as also the 
influence which, in consequence, they exercise in their 
families and in society, cannot but strike every Euro- 
pean traveller. The more developed the life of a 
community is, the greater is the influence and signifi- 
cance of woman ; and the position which woman holds 
in America is at one and the same time a standard by 
which to measure the high degree of culture attained 
by the American nation, and one of the best guaran- 
tees of its stability and of its future development. 
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CHAPTEBXXIV. 

PRIVATE CHABACTER OF HIGHER SDUOATIONAi. 

IN8TITUTION8. 

Although, as has been shown in the preceding 
chapter, there are some public schools in which a 
learned education may be obtained, hitherto the higher 
branches of instruction have been left principally to 
institutions of a more private character, in regard to 
which, although they enjoy a certain measure of pubUc 
support, and are subjected to public control, the State 
only acts as the protector of private rights. While po- 
pular education (properly speaking) in its origin as well 
as in its organization is the firuits of a regularly-planned 
system, which has gradually, in each locality, extended 
its field of action so as to embrace the higher branches 
of education also, this will not be found to be the case 
with the institutions of which I am about to speak ; 
and in consequence the picture I have now to unfold 
presents a variety of organizations independent of each 
other, and owing their establishment to casual circum- 
stances, yet possessing points worthy of attention. 
The educational institutions to which I more parti- 
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cularly allude, are the so-called academies *, and colleges ^ 
the latter of which are also sometiines called univer- 
sities. These confer upon the graduates the diplomas 
of bachelor of arts and master of arts, but, both as 
regards the plan of instruction and the disciplinary 
system adopted, they bear more resemblance to our 
gymnasiums than to our universities. It is, indeed, 
only very lately that any approach has been made in 
America to such institutions as are in Europe termed 
universities. The faculties of divinity, medicine, and 
law, although accidentally united with these colleges 
into what may with more or less justice be termed 
aniversities, must, nevertheless, in general be con- 
sidered as independent schools, as will be shown here- 
after when I shall give a full account of these matters. 
The American Almanack for the year 1850 mentions 
120 colleges t as existing in the Union, 14 of which 
are in New England, 8 in the State of New York, &c. 
The average number of teachers in each was 8, but 
in reality the number varied from 2 and 3 to upwards 
of 20. The number of pupils in 119 of the colleges 
Jiras 10,770, giving an average of about 90 to each 
college ; but the real numbers varied from 20 to 300 
and 400. Of the total number the New England 
States comprised 2068, which, in proportion to the 
amount of population, is twice as many as any of the 

* In some parts of America the tenn seminary is more 
usual than academy. 

t Some of these are said not to be in full activity, and 
tiardly to deserve the name of college. However, the number 
>f teachers and pupils in 119 of the colleges is given. The 
l2Uth had just been foimded (in New York). 
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oiher States. This proportion, no doabt, showB a 
greater taste for classical stadies in this division of the 
Umon> but it also in a great measure arises from the 
hot that many pupils are sent to the New England 
colleges (particularly to some of these) from the other 
States. 

The number of academies is very great, as irill be 
seen by. the example borrowed from a single States 
which I shall quote in the following ohiq»ter. 

The history of the origin of these educational insti- 
tutions is generally as foUows, for I am here not speak- 
ing about private boarding-schools, which are based 
upon drcumstances of a stiU more accidental nature. 
Some persons perceiying that a college or academy is 
wanted in a locality, unite and open a subscription for 
the purpose of founding one. If fortune favours them — 
and this is probably most frequently the case — the un- 
dertaking is generally from the very commencement 
supported by some large private donation. The next 
step is to secure to the new institution a satisfactory 
legal position, by obtaining for it the privilege of in- 
corporation, and instauces are not rare in which the 
local bodies as well as the State have contributed to 
the support of these establishments. In this manner 
several of these institutions have from very small be- 
ginnings gradually attained a very respectable position. 
According to my ideas, however, it is not so much the 
nimiber of more or less considerable donations which 
have been presented to these institutions, which is most 
worthy of attention, but more particularly the great 
sums which have often been accumulated by means of 
very small contributions. The university of Cambridge, 
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-which is now so rich, has risen to its present position, 
from the small beginning of the gifts of a few books, 
or natural objects, or of a few dollars; and Yale 
College — which has at this moment the greatest number 
of pupils, and which in completeness of organiza- 
tion comes nearest to the university just mentioned-^ 
owes its existence to a few clergymen, who contributed 
a small number of books as a foundation for the college 
which now stands in such high repute. 

All institutions of the kind of which I am now 
treating are mainly supported by fees paid by the 
pupils ; but a great proportion of them — indeed most 
probably all — receive a greater or smaller number 
of free scholars. There are besides many foundations 
for the support of poor students*. 

All the details relative to the organization of these 
institutions, which can be of any interest, will be found 
in the next chapter. In the exposition which I there 
give, I begin with the State of New York ; not because 
the colleges in this State belong to the best in the 
Union, for such is not the case ; but because in New 
York there exists a kind of centralized administration, 
embracing the academies as well as the colleges, which 
are thus united into a kind of system, and by beginning 
with an account of this system I shall be better able at 
once to afford the reader a general view of this part of 

* According to a table of expenses in some of the colleges, 
which IB given in the '^ American Almanack for 1850," the fees 
paid vary from about 20 dollars to upwaids of 70 dollars a year. 
Inclusive of other expenses, such as apartments, board, lights, 
and laundry, the yearly expenses range from upwards of 100 
dollars to upwards of 200 dollars. 

P 
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the American systam of Imtrnotioai, Hitf if I ta^jill-^' 
desoribicg mstitatuuiB, whic^ iSwngli ■tap^oftit-^ 
of the rame gnde in New YoA^ m BOt tfoitoS b^nf 
oommoB bond. But after the ntdst haa, tibiM^ «»■ 
qtiaintanoe with the New Yotlc system, obtained a 4jkar 
oonoeptioB of the geon^ olAitMter and ^gioA <rf 'Ae 
inBtitati(aiBinqaestion.IWiII dbrote a MptHtte cKaptW 
to that oBtabMannit, wUoli is jnsti; eoiuMeied the 
first in the United States, mdidiioh auif tttvt iotbom 
bow graat a height fllUaioal and sdfliriifio edneatiao 
in America has attained. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
NEW YORK AND ITS DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEGES. 

The fifteenth chapter of the " Revised Statutes of the 
State of New York" hegins with the following enact- 
ment, which places the university under the protection 
of the State : — 

'* § 1. A university has been founded in this State, 
the government of which is, and shall continue to be, 
entrusted to a Board of Regents. 

*' § 2. This university is incorporated and shall be 
known by the name of the ' Regents of the University 
of the State of New York,' and under this name it 
shall possess the right of perpetual succession, as also 
of suing and being sued in courts of law, of causing 
to be made and making use of a common seal, and of 
introducing any alterations in this that it may deem 
proper; of possessing movable and immovable pro- 
perty to the amount of a yearly revenue of 40,000 
bushels of wheat, and further of purchasing, selling, or 
otherwise disposing of lands and chattels," &c., &c. 

Those who are not intimately acquainted with Ame- 
rican affairs might be led to conclude firom this be- 
ginning, that the university in question was chiefly 

p 2 
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indebted to the State for itB exJBtacna, md that it ms 
dependent on a powerM and aotire oestialixed gorecB- 
ment ; and when I add that the imiTenity emhnoBi 
all the medioal schools, oollegee, and acadaniee in 
the State of New York, heaides a nnmber at popolar 
schools, &a.*, some penonB may he induced to. think 
that there is some resemblance between this institotiai 
and " llJniverntd de Fnmoci." Nodung ooold, bow- 
ever, be farther from the trath, as will be stan by the 
fbllowing details. 

I commence with an aooonnt of the Boaid of 
Begents, and of its rights and dadee. 

The Board is composed of 32 members, among whom 
are, ex oj^cio, the governor, deputy governor, and 
Secretary of the State. This last-meutioned official who, 
as I have before stated, is likewise superintendent of com- 
mon BchoolB, thae constituteB a link between the lower 
and the higher eystems of instniction. All the othei 
members are elected by the Legislature, and may be 
discharged by the concurrent vote of both Chambers. 

The Board elects from among its own members a 
chancellor, a vice-chancellor, a treasurer and a secre- 
tary. The law prescribes one onnaal meeting of the 
Board, and it is further bound to meet whenever con- 
vened by the desire of three of its members. 

The Board is authorized and bound to inspect all the 
colleges and academies that are placed under its supw- 
inteiidencef, and to make an annual report to the 

"* These ue tbe Lanouter BchoolF, sad ** Mlect schools," 
or sectftrian school*, 
t That ii to Mj, all auch m are dul; chartered. 
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Legislature on the subject. In addition to this it has 
the right to confer, on such persons as it may deem fit, 
all honourable degrees, above the degree of master of 
arts, which are in use in European universities. A 
diploma of doctor of medicine thus conferred authorizes 
the possessor to practise medicine within the territories 
of the State. 

The Board has further to distribute among the various 
educational institutions, the public funds set aside for 
this purpose, in fulfilling which duty it proceeds partly 
according to rules laid down by law, partly accord- 
ing to its own discretion. The funds here alluded to 
are the so-called Literature Fund — the interest on which 
amounted in the year 1848-1849 to upwards of 18,000 
dollars — and 28,000 dollars a year contributed from 
the interest on the United States Deposit Fund. 

The above amounts are distributed among the re- 
spective academies which are placed under the super- 
intendence of the Board, according to the following 
principles (colleges and special schools of a superior 
grade, such as divinity or medical schools, are excluded 
from participation in the State grant). 

The whole sum received from the Deposit Fund, 
together with 12,000 dollars of the interest of the 
Literature Fund, is equally distributed among the 
" Senatorial districts,'** to be further distributed among 
the educational institutions within their limits. These 
grants are to be applied exclusively to defraying the 
salaries of teachers. Whatever sum from the interest 
of the Literature Fund remains over and above the 

* It is the dbtricts which elect a member for the Senate. . 
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12,000 doIlaiB jnst xefened to, may be distribated by 
the Board among saoh of the inatitatioiiB as it may 
deem most deserving of this priTilege, fox the pmoohaiB 
of books, maps, soieiitiflo instroments, ohemioal ajqia- 
ratos, &o., but with this limitation, that no one 
establishment must reoeive more than 260 doUara, and 
that no som most be given nnder this head» imless 
the school in question agree to spend for the same 
purpose a som equal to that ofibred by the Boaid. 

Before any part of the State sabsidy oanbe gzanted 
to an edaoational institution, the Board must aaoertaia 
that the school-house is in proper repair, that it is in 
possession of a library and a collection of scientific 
instruments, and that it has a staff of properly qualified 
teachers. The value of its movable and fixed pro- 
perty", must amount to at least 2500 dollars. That 
some academies receive a special grant for the mainte- 
nance of normal classes for the training of popular 
teachers, has already been stated. As regards these 
last-mentioned classes, reports are to be sent in to the 
superintendent of common schools, who is likewise 
authorized to prescribe the course of studies to be 
followed, &o. 

The public fund is distributed among the respective 
esteblishmente in proportion to the number of scholais 
who in the last year but one received, during four 
months at least, instruction in the classical course, or 
in the higher English course, or in both*. The autho- 
rities are bound on oath to furnish correct returns to the 
Board on all these points. 

* A pupU is not considered as belonging to the clsHictl 
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Such is the principal business which devolves upon 
that central governing body of the higher educational 
institutions, which is denominated the Board of Re- 
gents. How far the authority and power of this Board 
extends in reality will be better understood when an 
account has been given of the functions of the special 
boards of management of the colleges and academies. 

These last-named institutions, as I have before s^d, 
must, as regards their origin, be considered entirely as 
private establishments. Although they have been in- 
corporated by the State, they have reserved for their 
respective boards of trustees, the perpetual right of 
filling up such vacancies as may occur in their body, 
it being stipulated by law that the number of members 
must not exceed 24, and as regards the colleges, must 
not be less than 12, and as regards the academies not 
less than 10. 

The trustees of each of these institutions are entitled 
not only to lay down all such rules as they may deem 
best calculated to facilitate the business of the schools, 
but also to prescribe the course of instruction and the 
rules of discipline, and further to appoint and to dis- 
charge the president, professors, and tutors in the 
colleges, and the principal, masters, and tutors in 
the academies. With respect to the colleges, it is 
the trustees, also, who confer the degrees in use in 
these institutions in the United States, and who issue 
the necessary diplomas. 

According to the statutes, the president, but not 

diviBion unless he has read at least the first book of the JSneid, 
and not to the *^ higher English " division, unless his attain- 
ments be superior to those acquired in the oommon schools. 



^ 
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the professoiB, may be a member of the boaxd of tnu^ 
tees, while no person who is a member of the Board 
of Regents, of the UniverBity can at the same time act 
as trastee of a sohooL The religions tenets of the 
individnal are not allowed to interfere in any way with 
his oonneotion with the institation, either as pnpil* 
tutor, trastee. See., See. 

It will be seen by the above that the aotoal manage- 
ment of the schools is entirely in the hands of the 
trustees, while the inteiferenoe of the supreme raUng 
body is limited prinoipally to ihe right of inspectioni 
and of demanding yearly reports from the trustees. 
Although, therefore, this body cannot be looked upon 
as a central authority in the ordinary sense of the word, 
it nevertheless undoubtedly exercises a very wholesome 
and active control. 

It will easily be understood that under such circum- 
stances there can be no uniformity either as to the 
course of studies or other matters in the various insti- 
tutions, each standing apart under its own indepen- 
dent direction. 

The official report for 1850 contains a variety of sta- 
tistical notices relative to 7 colleges and 160 acade- 
mies * (the full number of these schools is nearer 
200). The academies mentioned had received in the 
course of the year, 16,331 pupils (namely, 8078 
boys, and 8253 girls), who had fulfilled the condition 

* Not including five medical schools ; nor the institution for 
the deaf and dumb, in New York ; nor either several Lan- 
caster schools and select schools, which are likewise placed 
under the superintendence of the Regents. One new college 
had just been founded. 
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named in the statutes, i. e, who had, during four 
months, attended either the classical or the higher 
English course ; and the average ages of the pupils in 
each academy coming under this head, varied from 18 
to 19 years. The aggregate value of the buildings 
and sites of the 160 academies was 1,176,548 dollars; 
of the libraries 69,881 dollars ; and of the various 
apparatus 70,018 dollars *. The revenue for the year 
arising from school charges amounted to 227,576 
dollars, consequently to litde more than 10 dollars 
for each pupil. The total receipts during the year were 
294,200 dollars. Out of this, 232,875 dollars were 
paid away in salaries. 

The total number of masters and tutors was 695, 
but the number in each school varied from 1 to 25. 
Some of the academies for girls had the greatest 
number of tutors f. The vacations varied from six 
to eleven weeks. 

From what has already been stated, the reader will 
perceive that under the general term academies are 
comprised a variety of schools qf very different cha- 
racters. Strictly, therefore, they must not be looked 
upon as preparatory schools for those who wish subse- 
quently to enter the colleges, for some of them embrace 
very nearly the same course as is given in these, while 

* Since the year 1832, inclusive, the State had granted a 
sum of 40,000 dollars for the purchase of books and instru- 
ments, the institutions having, according to the rules of the 
statutes, expended an equal sum for the same purpose. 

t ^* Rutger's Female Institute,'' in New York, had, for in- 
stance, 5 male and 19 female teachers, and 545 pupils ; ^ The 
Female Academy,'* in Albany, had 5 male and 10 female 
teachers, &c., &c. 

P 3 
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Others aiB hardly superior to the oomiiMn Bohook 
This renders it quite impossible to state any oomseaf 
iostmotion as eommon for all; but I sttibgiuii aonie 
data which may serve to throw light on die salgeot. 

The usual branches of instraotion in the populir 
schools are taught in all, or almost all the aeademks 
Composition b taught in all, on an average, once eray 
fortnight, elocution likewise. In 1649 Latm was taught 
in 153 academies, •. #. m all the academies for bey% 
and in 10 of those for giris; Qreek was taught in 140 
academies, that is in all the boy acadcnries^ wiA die 
exception of 9, and in 2 fomale academies ; Hebrew in 
4; French in 134; German in 25; Italian in 11; 
Spanish in 11 ; Algebra in all; differential and inte- 
gral calculus in 7 ; analytical geometry in 19 ; descrip- 
tive geometry in 6 ; conical sections in 12 ; plain geo- 
metry in 149 ; trigonometry in 84 ; logarithms in 27; 
astronomy in 143 ; physical sciences in 151 ; land sur- 
veying in 1 1 7 ; engineering in 9 ; anatomy in 49 ; botany 
in 108 ; chemistry in 141 ; geology in 59 ; hygiene in 
3; mineralogy in 19; natural history in 41 ; physio* 
logy in 102; general history in 107; history of the 
United States in 86 ; evidences of Christianity in 20; 
natural theology in 23 ; logic in 37 ; theoretical philo- 
sophy in 94 ; moral philosophy in 81 ; political eco- 
nomy in 13 ; rhetoric in 95 ; stenography in 4 ; phre- 
nology (!) in 2 ; drawing only in 20 ; vocal music only 
in 10 ; and instrumental music in 9 ; gymnastics only 
in 1. 

This heterogeneous list might be made much longer, 
but the variety is a natural consequence of the liberty 
enjoyed by the trustees of each institution to regulate 
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the coarse of instruction. The question is, whether, 
as many persons would be inclined to think, great in- 
conyeniences do not arise from this system, or rather 
want of system. 

Now, if, first of all, we consider the academies as 
preparatory schools for tJiose who desire to pursue 
their studies at college, we find that the requirements 
necessary for admission into the latter, are chiefly a 
knowledge of the classical languages and mathematics, 
in addition to the usual branches taught in the popular 
schools. All these branches, as may be seen by the 
above list, are also taught in the academies, and» in 
many oases, the studies are extended far beyond the 
poi^t required for admission into a college ; while tJbie 
natural sciences also are taught in most of the schools. 
The differences as regards other subjects are, however, 
so much the greater. 

For my part I do not see any objection to the lati- 
tude thus allowed, nor any advantages to be derived 
from greater uniformity. A careful study of the science 
of language and mathematics is universally admitted to 
be the most desirable basis for all further instruction, and 
ought, therefore, never to be neglected ; but where this 
rule is observed, it seems to me that full liberty may be 
allowed in the choice of all other subjects of instruction, 
and is more likely to prove beneficial than prejudicial. 
Suppose, for instance, that natural history be one of 
the subjects of study prescribed, and that the teacher 
has a greater taste for, and is better versed in, botany 
than in any other branch of natural history, would it 
not be better to allow him — even at the expense of 
zoology — to choose as the chief subject of instruction 
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the branch which he himsdf jmSBttB, and which he 
would therefore probably render most interesting to 
the scholars ? Or if some of the pupik feel most in- 
tereeted in zoology^ and others most iA botany, why 
shoald not the teacher, in order to ensore greater pro- 
gress, allow them to follow their natural bent? Or» if 
some particnlar school should by chance be in posses- 
sion of a Tery excdlent collection of minerals, or geo- 
logical specimens, &c., and should there at the same 
time be a teacher in the school partioolaily devoted to 
any one of the sciences connected with these ooUeotioiiB, 
woald there not be great reason to make the latter 
available for instruction, although the science in ques- 
tion might not be included in the prescribed course ? 
If the locality in which the school is situated be more 
favourable for the study of one branch of natural 
science than auother, would it not be desirable to let 
the pupils read in preference that page of nature's 
book which she herself would thus seem to have opened 
for them ? May there not also be local circumstances 
wliich render the study of one modem language more 
desirable than that of another ? &c., &c. 

There is a great tendency, in regard to education, to 
insist too much upon the acquisition of a definite 
amount of knowledge of various given branches ; and 
to overlook the important fact that true intellectual 
education consists in awakening and strengthening the 
power of thought, and that whoever has attained this, 
and has at the same time acquired a taste for learning, 
will easily, without assistance from school or teacher, 
gain that amount of desultory knowledge, which 
though it does not constitute a good education, in the 
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true sense of this term, is nevertheless worth possess- 
ing. Those who draw their knowledge from expe- 
rience, and not from theoretical speculations^ will, I am 
sure, always find that mere learning does not constitute 
mental culture, and that true culture, on the other 
hand, may be promoted in various ways. So, likewise, 
when there is a question of the choice between two 
subjects of instruction, we ought not, as is too often the 
case, to lose sight of the fact, that in practice the more 
or less attractive character of the materials for study 
(including school books), as well as the greater or 
smaller amount of interest and capacity evinced by 
the teacher, may often confute the most excellent 
train of reasoning. Everything thus seems to favour 
the system of granting a wide, though not un- 
bounded, latitude in the choice of subjects for study, 
because, by this means local and casual circumstances, 
which maybe of importance, may be taken into due con- 
sideration ; whereas, under a centralized and uniform 
system of organization, it becomes necessary, for the 
sake of the imaginary advantage of outward uniformity, 
not only to prescribe in general the subjects and 
methods of instruction, but even to enter into the 
greatest minutiee relating to both. 

There is another point of view from which the 
liberty of choice to which I am alluding seems equally 
recommendable. I ask myself, what advantage does 
the nation, or does high mental culture in general, de- 
rive from the existence of perfect general uniformity of 
education, or, if I may so express it, from the fact that 
every individual mind is made, as it were, to put on 
the same uniform of knowledge ? In relation to this 
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queetioD, my own country, for Instance, presents sevenl 
points open lo remark. The course of insiruction 
ndopted in the gymnasiums and universities of Snetltm 
is such that tliere nre probably but few persons in the 
cultivnted classes who have not some alight knowledge 
of natural history, and more particularly of Botany. 

Sot, on dui (ttiUB bmi. geait^ia, M-An^ift im 
«mH,Bot tat^ UkrOMiOf out ggmmiBmHtat^M 

IimnUIjf fltqdud'kfc «hB vantmUmt mi'itm nfwtmni— 

id. that it ifl ft biMm wf^Tefyinn.wiMnnvii.tv^jMt 
Wtli ut^ one in tke i«Minftty,;wtt>lfco.wMtMPWM<*iP 
w^OoiaUy demtaA t» winiM;^b« maJtm^U^i^Mum 
but Btnoll), who haye area the moot distant Imoitledge 
of this science, wMdi is, however, so well calculated to 
be a p(^u]ar study; and that tbme is not a single p(o- 
fesaorship in geology thioughoat the reakn. This Ust- 
mentioBed fact is a very disagreeable confirmation of 
Ovid's maxim, iffttoti nulia cupido. Similar leraarltB 
may in a great measure be made relative to dmoat aU 
the natural eoi^ioes, to anatomy, phyaology, &«., i^., 
in 09 lar as reguds their inflaeaoe on the general ctd- 
ture of the nation, although these soieBoes are repre- 
sented in our univeraitiea. Now, natural hJBtory is 
nndonhtedly a science dsaerving of high eeteent aod 
much attenti<ni; bat I oatrnot see that, there is any 
reason why it should be cultivated to the exolusitm of 
all the other natural soieooes, and its peculiar advan- 
tages as part of an educational course are certainly not 
80 great that it might not, under oertain oireumBlitooes 
at least, be with more benefit superseded by Bome 
other. And surely there would be no reason to eott- 
sider a person less cultivated because peradv^ttuo he 
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might be less acquainted with natoral history but more 
familiar with natural philosophy, geology, physiology, 
or any other science. 

In the interest of general education and of the 
sciences themselves — for what better and more efficient 
support can the latter have, than general cultivation in 
the nation? — it is no doubt of much greater consequence 
that each science should at least be cultivated by some 
portion of the people, than that each individual in the 
nation should possess a certain amount of knowledge 
of one particular science. It is important to keep in 
view how much instruction may be imparted, inde- 
pendently of schools and universities, through the in* 
fluenoe of scientific amateurs. In my opinion, it is 
much to be desired that there were many more in^- 
stances than at present exist, of private persons pos- 
sessing collections of natural objects, or of antiquities, 
or of books upon some special subject, &c. ; in a word, 
some collection, ever so small, which indicates an in* 
terest in science ; for, whatever may be said of ^' dilet- 
tanteism " in art and science, it cannot be denied that it 
emoUit mores, and that it is a great enemy to gossip* 
ing and oard*playing, the usual pastimes of so many 
" educated " persons. May not this very dilettanteism 
be the cause of the superior mental culture of the 
middle classes of the people belonging to the Anglo- 
Saxon race ? And is it not probable, that nothing has 
contributed so much to awaken the scientific spirit 
thai prevails among these people, as the liberty of 
ohoioe that has been allowed with regard to all studies 
eouept the two branches which are considered essen- 
tially fimdamental, viz. mathematics and the classical 



lanfpitges? Indaed, it nama to Bie tint Ite «ioM ai- 

bersnoe to tbe " fanmasities," in oar jnfaaiorj ekk 
DatioDal institations, &r from onltiTatiiig ft taata fa 
soienoe, rather ooonteraota anoh taste, hj T"*^™g As 
Btady of the soioiiDea, in a gnat-mas; oaae^ i^pear a 
no better light thaa that of a ptmnm, whidi moat te 
karat for the purpose of paaring an a]|amiiiation. 

Howerer, be this as it maj, tbe bet aa regards tbe 
American schools is, as I have said, that matbentatiai 
and the daaaioB, together with the EngliBb Irmgnagn. 
and to a certain extent the phTsioal aeieBoee, most b« 
oonsidered as tbe conatant and eseential BQtgaota of 
study, whereas all other subjects must be viewed in the 
light of accidental, ornamental etadles, varying accord- 
ing to circumstances in the different schools. 

I shall now proceed to give an account of tbe edu- 
catioDal institutions called colleges; and as I think the 
best mode of euabling the reader to form a clear con- 
ception of this class of schools, will be to iiunish him 
with a concrete example, I select for this purpose Co- 
lumbia College, in New York, which, belonging ndthra 
to the most superior nor the most inferior colleges in 
the Union, may be Donddered a fair specimen of the 
general character of these institutions. 

According to the calendar of 1849, the administra- 
tive body of this college was composed of 24 trustees, 
and the staff of teachers of 1 professor of theoretical 
and practical philosophy, political economy, rhetoric, 
and belles-lettres ; 1 of mathematics and aatronomy, 
I of natural philosophy and obemiatry, 1 of the 
Latin and Greek languages and literatures, 1 tutor 
in the same braaohea, 1 tutor in Hebrew, 1 in 
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German, 1 in French, 1 in Spanish, 1 in Italian, 
1 in elocution, 1 in jurisprudence*. The president 
merely superintends. The numher of students was 
130, divided into four classes, viz., 31 seniors (this 
being the head class), dS Juniors^ 89 sophomores f, 
27 freshmen. 

The conditions of admission into the lowest or 
freshman's class are a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
grammar, together with the rules of prosody ; further, 
in Latin, to be able to construe the commentaries of 
Caesar (with the exception of the last book), Cicero's 
Oration in Catilinam, and pro Archia Poeta; Sallust, 
and the first six books of the ^neid; in Greek, 
to be able to construe the gospels of Luke and 
John, the Acts, a Greek reading book, the first 
three books of Xenophon s Anabasis ; further, to be 
able to translate, grammatically correct, from English 
into Latin ; and finally, a knowledge of arithmetic as 
far as the Bule of Three, common and decimal frac- 
tions, and the extraction of square roots and cubic 
roots, and of algebra as far as equations of the first 
degree. 

I subjoin the course of studies in each class. Re- 
lative to the classical studies it must be observed that 



* It will be seen hereafter, that only some of thesd tutors 
are employed for the regular collegiate course, the others being 
merely engaged for such students as may desire especial 
guidance in subjects not comprised in the usual course. 

t This word at one time was generally believed to be an 
American barbarism; it is now supposed to have been originally 
introduced from this country, where, it is maintained, it was 
at a very early period in use in the university of Cambridge. — 
Trans, 
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the president and ihe profeston are at liberty to aehet 
saoh among the presoribed worki» or anch part of 
these^ as they may deem moat advisable. The oonne 
in each olasa oooupiea one year. 

Freshnan Clas$. — 1. Horace's Odes» Epodea, and 
Satires^ Virgil's G^orgics, Ovid's Fasti* Gioeso de 
Senectote and de Amidtift^ Cicero pro Mnnsna, Col- 
leotanea OnBca» Lnoian» Latin composition in prose 
and yerse^ Boman and Greek antiqaitieB» andenl 
history and geography *. 2. Eqnataona in the second 
and higher degreea, logarithms and aeriea^ praotioal 
problems, the elements of plane geometry (right lines 
and triangles, parallel lines, circles, rectangles, poly- 
gons), d. English and general grammar, and English 
composition. 4. German language. 

Sophomore Class. — 1. Horaces Epistles, Plautos, 
Lucan, Livius, Tacitus, Pliny s Epistles, Euripides, the 
Iliad, the Homeric Hymns, Herodotus, Thucydides^ 
Latin and Greek composition in prose and yerse, reper 
tition of ancient history and geography f* ^. Geo- 
metry (equations, analytical plane geometry, plane 
trigonometry, solid geometry, spherical trigonometry, 
projections and linear drawing, descriptive geometry, 
together with its application to land surveying, navi- 
gation, &c.). 3. The rudiments of physics and che- 
mistry. 4. Bhetoric and recitation, English compo- 

* In 1849 the Latin course comprised Cicero de Senectute, 
de AmicitiA, the Paradoxa and Somnium Scipionis, as also Cor- 
nelii Nepotis Yiia Attici ; and the Greek course, Xenophon's 
Memorabilia. 

t In 1849 the Latin course comprised the Qermania and 
Agricola of Tacitus, as also Virgil's Georgics ; the Greek 
course, Aristophanes. 
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sition (read out to the whole class and criticised by the 
tutor). 5. The elemeuts of modem history. 6. The 
German language. 

Junior Class. — 1. Cicero's philosophical works, Lu- 
cretius, Terence, iBschylus, Aristophanes, Plato, Demos- 
thenes and ^schines de Corona, Latin and Greek com- 
position, in prose and verse. Soman literary history *' 
2, Practical astronomy, together with the theory re- 
lative to the use of astronomical instruments, the laws 
ruling the mojion of the planets, the theory of tides, 
nautical astronomy, general exposition of the solar and 
stellar systems, and of the theory of gravitation. 3. 
Applied chemistry, mineralogy and geology. 4. Logic, 
the principles of esthetics, history of English litera- 
ture, and general history of modem European litera- 
ture, English composition. 5. German language. 

Senior Class. — 1. Cicero de Oratore, Quintilianus 
Dialogus de Causis Corrupt® Eloquentiee, Juvenal and 
Persius, Longinus, Pindar, Sophocles, Latin and Greek 
composition in prose and verse, history of Greek lite- 
rature t. 2. Differential and integral calculus and the 
calculus of variations, together with their application 
to geometry, mechanics and physical astronomy, theo- 
retical and practical mechanics and engineering. 3. 
Theoretical and practical philosophy, and history of 
philosophy, political economy, introduction to natural 
and revealed religion. 4. English composition, and 

* In 1849 they read in Latin, Terence*8 Comedies and 
Horace's Ars Poetica and Epistolss; and in Qreek, Demos- 
thenes and ^schylus. 

t In 1849 they read in Latin, Juvenal ; in Greek, Aristotle 
and Sophocles. 
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oooancnmlly "debstmg" aztnoBn on giTCa anlJMia: 
S. German iBUgtugo and litmHtliM. 

The daii; ezenues begio at balf-pa«t-t«a o'dodk,' at 
which hour the profeflaoiB and aoholan, beaded liy tiu 
pneident, aasemble in du obapd fin prayers. After 
prayers two of the atadottB (in zotatum) noite either 
some paeeageB from an ^prared author, or scmie oom- 
position of their own. The fiinr boon immediately 
Kicoeeding piaywB in the only time dedicated to xbcIbIv 
taaohing, and thia only <» the fiiet fln days of Ae 
week. On Satoidaye and finndaya no exenasea ate 
gone thiongh. It is evident from this that the gieateat 
amuunt of work is done by the students in their own 
chambers, and the leason hours are chiefly occupied in 
repeating what has been studied in private ; but also 
partly in attending lectures delivered by the professors. 
Some subjects, such as philosophy, Utcrary history, and 
others, are principally taught in this manner, in which 
cases the students take notes and are examined each 
week in the portion of the subject propounded. 

Vacations are allowed from the last day of July 
until the Saturday preceding the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, and from the 24th of December until the 4th of 
January. Besides these, there are some general 
holidays. 

There are two examinations each year, one in the 
beginning of February and the other in the beginning 
of July, the weeks immediately preceding these bdng 
devoted to repetitions. The examinations last several 
days, and are very stringent; promotions in the classee 
take place after the second examination. The students 
in each class who have made most general progrees 
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receive a " general testimonial of merit," and those 
who distinguish themselves in any particular hranch, 
receive " special testimonials." -The recipients of these 
take the first places in the calendar and in the classes ; 
the other students have no fixed places. 

The rules of discipline are the same as in a school. 
Every morning the names of the students are called 
over, and those present as well as those absent are 
noted. None must be absent from a lesson without 
especial permission. If a student neglect his own 
studies or disturb others in theirs, or misconduct 
himself towards a tutor or superior, or be guilty of 
swearing and indecent language, drunkenness, gamb- 
ling, fighting, &c., the punishment is a private or 
public reprimand, or expulsion for a shorter or longer 
period, sometimes for ever. 

In the Board of the college^ composed of the presi- 
dent and all the professors in the four classes named 
above, is vested the chief management of the institu- 
tion, and to this authority appeals are to be made in 
all matters of discipline which cannot be decided by 
the president alone. This Board holds a meeting 
every Saturday to discuss and settle all matters of 
business. The consent of the president is required for 
every decision of the Board. 

Commencements are held every year at the end of 
July, when the degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred 
on the students who have gone through the whole 
course. The latter are bound on these occasions to 
read in public a treatise of their own composition, 
which has previously received approval. The degree 
of Master of Arts is (^uite honorary, and is conferred 
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on persons considered worthy of it, but not until three 
years after they have reoejved the diploma of a 
Bachelor of Arts, 

Each pupil pave aunnally 00 dollars for the instruc- 
tion imparted. However, tho cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, as nlao five eeparnte corporations in New 
¥oric, hne eaeb the right to soDd two fl«b Bobelitt U 
tfa« college, anA the «hy ef "Stm iienej<m- 'Eadi 
nUgiow denomiiMtion in the <Atj itf NM t'Mfr lai 
likewise the ri^t to Mod mia ftee aaMtx dMMbI 
for holy <»den. Efaullj, tntej acaitUjiiAdi v u tSf 
tion of the gnuBniBr mhool annexed is the e^oge 
iteelf) which, in the coone of one year, sends foar pay- 
ing pupils to the college, likewise enjoys the privilege 
of the &ee admission of one scholar *. On obtaining 
the diploma of Bachelor of Arts the students have to 
pay a fee of ^ght dollars ; bat all the expenses con- 
nected with the conferring of the degree ore defrayed 
firom the funds of the college, provided they do not 
exceed SOO dollars. 

The library of this college contains about 16,0W 
volumes. Two associations, formed among the sta- 
dents, possess, in the aggregate, from SOOO to 4000 
volumes. The collections of other objects are insig- 
nificant ; yet the students have aceesa to some scien- 
tific instruments, minerals, &c. 

All that has been said above may, with a very few 
modifications, or, perhaps, even without any, be ap- 
plied to every college in the United States, in as far 
as regards the length of the course of stadies, the 

* In 1849 the nnmUi of Me (cholan wu 84. 
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division into classes, the conditions of admission, the 
prominence of the mathematical and classical studies, 
the home studies, the daily exercises in the college, 
the rules of discipline, and the degrees conferred. It 
is, however, self-evident that there must be many 
di£ferences as regards the charges for instruction, the 
number of free scholars admitted, the extent of libra- 
ries, and other collections, &c. ; also as regards the 
qualifications of the teachers, the more or less interest 
in the studies evinced by students and tutors, &c. 

In Sweden the belief that American education is 
essentially practical, and that classical studies form a 
very small part of it, is so prevalent, that the tendency 
of quite an opposite character, which is revealed in the 
college regulations, will no doubt cause much surprise. 
In reality, by far the greater part of the time in college 
is spent in classical studies ; and persons who graduate 
in any of the superior American colleges must possess 
a considerable amount of classical knowledge. That 
this must be the case will easily be perceived after a 
glance at the course of studies in Columbia College, 
as given above, and particularly if it be remembered 
that the studies are pursued under the same vigilant 
supervision and the same system of careful examina- 
tion by the teachers as in ordinary schools, and that 
Latin and Greek exercises are written every week. 
Indeed, not even in Germany, would it be possible to 
proceed on a more minute and critical system of inter- 
pretation, as regards the classical authors, than I 
heard applied in Columbia College when I was there. 

The same may be said of the mathematical studies, 
which, in many colleges, embrace even the higher cal- 
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oolus, &nd nlways exteod far bejond the penaum re- 
quired for the bachelor's degree in our country. 

The two subjecla juBt meotioned form a.% it were the 
kernel of the collegiate iDstruction, aod they are par- 
tioularly cultivated in the two junior classes — natural 
science, philosophy, and rhetoric being the principal 
sabjecta in die Benioi oI—m. 

With the exertion of the tm flnt-naaed ndgflolft 
nobtanohofstndroan be tid to ayty eny pwiiariw 
&Toar. Ab legaids Ae mbm] aeieiww» indeed^ J 
thiak that, to ■ oertuB di^me, phjHO* md Mtaal 
bistoijr ue pretty ganenlly embnieed » tbe <aaim, 
but the iuBtructioa given is not slways of the best 
Chemical manipulationB are not customary. Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the study of the natural 
sciences (perhaps with the exception of astronomy) 
does not exceed what ought to be the exUmt of the 
course in every gymnasium ; but I will reserve for a 
iiiture chapter the r^ectiona suggested by this state 
of things*. 

On the system of discipline in the American colleges 
I must add one general remark. I mentioned abore 
that the discipline was exactly the same as in a school ; 
and this constitutes another point of difference be- 
tween these institatioQS and our universities. That 
young men of about the same age as the younger 
members of our universities, but among whom I have 
seen men of from 25 years and even 30 years of ag^ and, 
consequently, in full possession of all the rights of a 



* The reader will perceive that the sjatem of initruction I 
have described betnjB an EngUih origin. 
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citizen and elector, should be subjected to a system of 
school discipline, seems the more striking to us when 
we compare it to the amount of liberty which, in Eu- 
rope, is allowed to the youths of the universities, and 
which too often leads to idleness and degenerates into 
licence. But this is not the only instance of licence 
allowed in Europe where liberty is excluded, while in 
America rigid discipline goes hand in hand with freedom. 
That in this case, as in many others, even the strictest 
system cannot always prevent abuses, and that the 
evilly inclined will always find means to evade the laws 
and the most vigilant superintendence, need hardly be 
mentioned. 

Finally, I must observe that many of the colleges 
are, as regards religion, under the direct influence and 
control of some one sect or other * ; but, nevertheless, 
dogmatic religion is not taught in these institutions ; 
and, with the exception of some few Catholic colleges, 
they are all open to students of every denomination. 
Morning and evening devotions take place regularly in 
the presence of the teachers. The larger colleges have 
a chapel or a church, often of a very ornamental cha- 
racter, attached to them, and which is used for exer- 
cises in elocution as well as for religious devotions. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without referring to 
a subject connected with some academies, and even 
superior educational institutions, in the United States, 
which seems to me mostworthy of remark — I mean the 
custom of allowing the pupils to learn some trade, or even 

* ThuB Harrard College is Unitarian ; Yale College, Calvi- 
nistic ; Columbia College, Episcopal, &e. 
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practical agricolture, while pursuing their t 
Btudies. Some ecliools, indeed, depend in a grem 
meusure on the work of the pupils for their support, 
sad the charges made for the pupils are thus reduced 
to a oomparalivRly very small sum. Many indigent 
young men are thus enabled to continue their studies 
without being obliged tu have recourse to the baneful 
expedient of running into debt, and thus drawing upon 
tlio insecure future. I have reason to believe that, in 
particular, many men in holy orders have trodden this 
toilsome and modest path to knowledge. In my opinion 
the introduction of uGGful miuiual labour, even inu) 
BOhoola fivijurntrd In- vDinig pi'i'sons nut dft^tincii lu be 
artizans, is not only in accordance with the true prin- 
ciples of public education, but will sooner or later be 
rendered necessary by the force of circumstances. 



^ltf>^WV^B«« 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

As Harvard College, or Cambridge University, as it 
is now more properly called, is the first among the in- 
stitutions in the United States, which can lay claim to 
the denomination of universities, in the higher sense of 
the word, it is but right to devote especial attention to 
it. In the present chaptoi*, therefore, the reader will 
find information on the most essential points relating 
to this interesting institution. 

Themks to the efibrts of a few private individuals, 
and to a small grant made by the general court, in 
1636, for the establishment of a school in Newtown*; 
the first foundation of the university was laid in that 
year, but its true rise must be dated from the year 
1638, when an English clergyman, by name John 
Harvard, who died after only a year's sojourn in Ame- 

* Such was then the name of the present city of Cambridge, 
wk'cb latter name the town has derived from the university. 
This little town is situated close to Boston, from which city it 
is Separated by an arm of the sea, which is now traversed by a 
^dge. Formerly conmiunication between the two towns was 
Ivpt up by means of a ferry, the proceeds of which were 
itanted to the university. 

Q 2 
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rioa, beqneathed to die school his library and the bail' 
of his fortune, wliidi was rather considerable for the 
limeR. It is ftfl«r this, im first benefactor, that the 
university has been called Harvard College. 

From this period the unpretending school has gone 
on gradually developing itself, and has attained its pre- 
sent high position, chiefly through the support of pri- 
vate liberality, but with the co-operation of the Stalf- 
The greater number of professorships have been 
founded by donations, and in these cases bear ilie 
names of the founders, such as the Hollia professorship 
in theology, th,- Hi-.liis pmlts-sur^liip ir( nmtliemadiS 
and natural philosophy, Eoyall's professorship in law, 
Erving's in chemistry, Hersey'a in medicine, Perkins 
in mathematics and iir-rr^oniy, Huniford's in appW 
physics, &c., &c. The Jt^i^ons made within the 
course of the present century oNKaoio''J'' ^ "'*"' 
one million dollars. Among fhesc^<BW>''ns are wi' 
following, which I give as examples:— ^V 

j)J^ Ctou. 
1805, fiubecriptions for i1li> QBU.bli9hinent of 

ft bot*nicftI garden and a, professor- 

■hip in natural histor; . . . 3l,n:'.;. 
1817. Subscriptions for -theological school 3ii,:>(>( 

1826. Do, for do. do. . UUi-i 

1889. ]>o. for a. profeBBorship in 

homiletics I3,lnti 

1836, Subftcriptions for the establisbment of 

a loan-fund for necessitous students 12,030 
1638. SubKriptions (of 'M persons) for an 

obeervatoiy 3,U00 

164S. Subscriptiotu (of 34 persons) for a 

library 21,000 

1843. SubBcriptioiu for a telescope . 20,000 
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Dollars. Gents. 
1846. Subscriptions for the foundation of a 

scholarship 1,635 

1846. Subscriptions towards defraying the 

salary of the observator 5,050 

1846. Subscription for purchase of the 

skeleton of a mastodon . 3,065 

1846. Subscriptions for the medical school 4,600 

1841. From the Society for Promoting Theo- 
logical Education in Harvard Col- 
lege 10,000 ; 

&&, &c. 

FuBTHBB Donations tbom Sinqlb Indiyidualb. 

1814. Eliot, for the foundation of a profes- 

sorship in Greek .... 20,000 

1815. Parkman, for the foundation of a 

professorship in theology 5,000 

1816. Rumford, for the foundation of a pro- 

fessorship in applied physics . . 28,000 

1816. Smith, for the foundation of a profes- 
sorship in French and Spanish . 20,000 

1822. Perkins, for a professorship . 20,000 

28S9. \ 
2836. l^^^^^ ^^^ ^ professorship in law 15,000 

jl8dl. Qore, without any stipulation 94,000 

Fisher, for a professorship in natural 

history 20,000 

Mc Lean, for a professorship in natural 

history 20,552 30 

• Sarah Jackson, for poor students of 

divinity 10,000 

Parkman, for a professorship in divinity 5,000 

Sears, for a cupola for the observatory 5,000 

Haven, for mathematical and astrono- 
mical books 3,000 

Munson, without any stipulation 15,000 
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!84fl. Preseott, to librtrf .... 3,0(10 

1845. Hears,toob3crvfttory(for8.nc>baerT*tor) 5,000 

1846. Brooks, for » dwelliog-houBo for pre- 

BidoDt 10,000 

1847. WMT«n, a cftbtnet of intonilcil fn- 

pantioiu, nhiad at lO^OOO doU 
lan, Kid fur pt mKi ali aa aitd 
extaniion of diia .... t^OOO 

1847. Abbot Iawioim, Io •(dntifle idiool . BoiflOO 

184& PhlU^ to o1 



The two following nuu ve boqnMihed, bat hkTe not yet 
devolved to the umveraity : — 
1841. BuMj, to bo divided between the 

Bchoohl of divinity and Uw . . 160,000 
184fi. Puker, for the support of worthj but 

necesaitouB Btudents . C0,000 

At the present moment the inetitution coosiats of a 
college or " academic department," and the following 
special faculties, viz. a divinity school, a law school, a 
medical school, and a scientific school. At fiiBt this 
institution vas nothing more than a simple college, 
bearing that impress of a theological seminary which 
was common to all high schools in those days. How- 
ever, although special instructioD in divinity was given 
from an early date, and the honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred as early as 1690, the actual 
divinity school was not regularly organized before 
1819. The medical school was founded in 1762, but 
not until 1819 were the means forthcoming for the 
erection of the necessary buildings, and not untO a 
much later date still was the course of inBtmction re- 
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gulated as it is at present. The first professorship in 
law was established in 1815, and the law school was 
founded two years later. The scientific school was 
founded in 1847, by Mr. Lawrence's donation, and has 
therefore been in activity a very short time only. 

According to the calendar of 1849, the number of 
teachers was as follows : in the divinity school three 
professors, one of whom is likewise professor of the 
Oriental languages ; in the law ichool, three professors 
and one lecturer ; in the medical school, seven pro- 
fessors; and in the academic department and the 
scientific school the following : — 

Director of the obBervatory. 
Professor of mathematics and astronomy. 
Do. of mathematics and physics. 
Do. of applied physics. 
Do. of engineering. 
Do. of chemistry and mineralogy. 
Do. of zoology and geology. 
Do. of natural history. 
Do. of the Latin language. 
Do. of the Qreek language. 
Do. of French and Spanish and aesthetics. 
Do. of elocution. 

Do. of natural theology, moral philosophy, and dyil 
polity. 
1 Do. of history. 
Besides 8 subordinate teachers called tiUars or instructan, and 

1 observator. 

The calendar of the same year gives the following 
number of students, viz. : in the academic department, 
297 (65 seniors, 69 juniors, 76 sophomores, and 87 
freshmen); in the divinity school, 17; in the law 
school, 100; in the medical school, 127; in the sci- 
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entifio ac^KXil, 88; whu^ 'widi the addition of fire 
gndnatM not foUowing an; ipsul couree of stud;, 
givfls ft total of 984. ■ 

I add WBM notioes of tbe ooune of sludies in tifl 
Tuiotu divisioiu of the omTmBty. 

a. A ead twi i e De pa r ^ umt*. 

Soholaza nishmg to enter tbe IVeahmaD ehflo inMt 
be able to oonBtne the whole of Viigi], Qeau^a Oon- 
mentorieo, Oiorao's Orationea Bdeotn. and aiut jxm- 
eeaa a knowledge of Latin granmai and piosod^, and 
be able to write tbe language granusatitnill; conect; 
in Greek tbey mnst be able to construe a given reading 
book (a ratber Tolominous one) and mnst know tbe 
grammar and proBody; in addition to thie they most 
know arithmetic, algebra as iar as tbe equations of 
first degree (inclneive), tbe rndiments of geometiy, 
and finally, ancient history and geography. 

Matriculation and tbe preliminary examination take 
place only once a year, in the month of July. Stu- 
dents who can prove proficiency in tfae requirements of 
one or more of tbe junior classes may at once entar a 
higher class, but they must pay 45 dollars for each 
class tbey overstep. On entering the university secu- 
rity must be given for due payment of all legal charges 
accruing during the course of study. 

The course is at^nsted eo as to occupy four years, 

* Although I shall here repeat mueli that hM alreadj been 
said in connection with Columbia College, I prefer doing lo to 
omitting anj'thing cmlcuUted to give a clear conceptioQ of the 
principal univertitj in the United Statea, 
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one year in each class. The year is divided into two 
terms of twenty weeks each, and two intermediate 
terms of six weeks each. Holidays are besides given 
on certain festive days. 

The subjects of study in the various classes are as 
follow : — 

1. Freshman Class. First term : Xenophon s 
Gyropsedia (four books), grammar (repetition), written 
exercises ; Livy (five books), syntax, written exercises ; 
Eschenburg's hand-book; elementary geometry; Ro- 
man history. Second term: Isocratis Panegyricus, 
written exercises, Eschenburg ; Horace's odes and 
epodes, syntax, written exercises, Eschenburg; alge- 
bra; chemistry. 

2. Sophomore Glass. First term : Isocratis Pan- 
egyricus, Thucydides (first book), written exercises, 
Eschenburg ; plane and spherical trigonometry ; rhe- 
toric, together with exercises in English composition 
and elocution ; natural history ; French. Second 
term: Thucydides (second book), versification, written 
exercises, Eschenburg; Horace's epistles and satires, 
versification, written exercises, Eschenburg ; analytical 
geometry and the first part of the theory of functions ; 
theoretical philosophy; rhetoric, together with com- 
position and recitation ; modem history ; French. 

In the two upper classes only a few of the subjects 
prescribed are obhgatory, ail the rest are left to the 
free choice of the student. 

3. Junior Glass. First term: o, obligatory — 
theoretical philosophy, rhetoric (together with com- 
position and recitation), astronomy (partly by lectures) ; 
b, voluntary — ^schylus (Agamemnon), Aristophanes 

Q 3 
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(the Clouds), yereification, written exeioiMS, Eadhen* 
bnrgy analytical geometry and higher caleiilii8» Gtoman, 
Spanish. Second term : a, Migaicrf — practical phi- 
losophy, rhetoric (as above), natural philosophy (partly 
by lectures), botany (lectures) ; &, vohmtatf — ^Flato 
(Gorgias), written exercises, Eschenburg; Seneca 
(Hercules Furens), Hautus (Miles Gloriosus), written 
exercises, Eschenburg, higher calculus, Oennan, 
Spanish. 

4. Senior Class. ¥irst term: a, obligator f^ 
practical philosophy, rhetoric (as above, besides lec- 
tures on Aesthetics), natural philosophy (partly by lec- 
tures) ; A, voluntary — Plato (Gorgias), written ex- 
ercises, Eschenburg, Lucan (Pharsalia), written ex- 
ercises, Eschenburg, higher calculus, German, Spanish, 
Italian. Second term : a, obligatory — political eco- 
nomy, Uuited States' constitution (commentaries on), 
rhetoric (as above), theoretical philosophy and Paley's 
Evidences of Christianity, natural philosophy (lec- 
tures), anatomy (lectures) ; ft, voluntary — ^^Eschines 
de Corona, Eschenburg, Cicero's oration against Verres, 
written exercises, Eschenburg, analytical mechanics, 
German, Spanish, Italian, geology and mineralogy 
(lectures). 

As will be seen by the above, it is only on a few 
subjects that instruction is imparted entirely through 
the medium of lectures ; on other subjects lectures are 
only given occasionally. The general rule is that the 
students study at home, and are examined in the 
classes. The home studies occupy a great deal of time. 
The manner in which the hours of instruction are dis- 
tributed in the classes will be seen by the subjoined 
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table, for the year 1848-49, which shows the number 

of hours in each week devoted to each subject of 

study. 

Freshman Glass. 



First Term. 




Second Term, 




Hours. 




Hours. 


Latin . 


. 6^ 


Latin. 


. H 


Greek 


. 5i 


Greek 


. 5i 


Mathematics 


. 3 


Mathematics 


. 3 


History 


. 2 


Natural History 


2 




16 


Chemistry . 


2 



18 



Sophomore Class. 
First Term. Second Term, 





Hours. 




Hours. 


Latin . 


. 3 


Latin . 


. 3 


Greek 


. 3 


Greek 


. 3 


Mathematics 


. 3 


Mathematics 


. 3 


Rhetoric 


. 3 


Psychology 


. 3 


Natural History 


. 2 


French 


. 3 


French 


. 3 


History 


. 2 


Composition and Elo- 


Composition and . 


Elo- 


cution . 


. 1 


cution . 


. 1 




18 




18 




Junior 


Class. 






First Term, 




OBLIGATOBT. 




YOLinfTABT 


B 




Hours. 




Hours. 


Ethics 


. 1 


Latin. 


. 3 


Natural Philosophy 


. 2 


Greek 


. 3 


Ditto ditto • 


. 1 


Mathematics 


. 3 


History 


. 2 


G^erman 


. 3 


Exercises in Debating 


Spanish 


. 3 


and Composition 


. 1 




1 C! 


Elocution . 


. 1 




16 



8 



By lectures. 
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Second Term. 



I 



Logic ... 3 
Nftturel Philosophy . 3 


Latin 
Greek 


Ditto ditto* . 1 


Mathematica - - 


Botnnj* ... 2 


German 


EierciMB in Debating 


Spaniih . 


»nd Compodlioa . I 








11 




Senior Class 


—First Term. 


OBUOATORT. 




Hours. 




Kthic8 ... 3 


Latin. 


Politic*! Bconomy . 3 


Omek 




Mathematici . 


Ditto ditto* . I 


Hodem lADguaget . 


Hi.tory* ... 2 


Ditto ditto 


DeUting ana Compo- 




sition ... 1 




Elocution ... 1 





TOLDITTUIT. 



Natural Theology 
Natunl Philoaophj . 
Ditto ditto • 
United States' CodhU- 

Anatomy *, or Hinfr- 
lalogy and Geo- 
logy* . . , . 

Debating and Gompo- 

BlocutiOD . 



Oteek 

Mathematica 
Modem Langnagef 
Ditto ditto 
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The written exercises in English, as well as Latin, 
recur every third or fourth week. The usual exercises 
in elocution are gone through with a few pupils at a 
time. The lessons are given partly by the professors 
alone, partly with the assistance of tutors or instructors*, 
who in that case generally have the two lower classes 
assigned to them. 

All the classes are subjected to a public examination 
at the end of each term, for which purpose an examina- 
tion commission, composed of eight or ten members, 
is appointed by "the overseers" for each separate 
branch of study. 

Commencement is held in the month of July every 
year, on which occasions the degree of bachelor of arts 
is conferred upon those who have gone through the 
whole academic course. The degree of master of arts 
is merely honorary, and may be obtained by every gra- 
duate three years after his receiving the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts, on application and payment of the di- 
ploma, provided no objections be raised against his cha- 
racter. The students in the academy are called under- 
graduates. If they remain in the university to con- 
tinue their studies, after having taken their degree, they 
are called resident graduates. 

b. Divinity School. 

As regards dogma, this school is Unitarian. On 
entering the school the student, in case he be not a 
graduate, is subjected to examination in the humani- 
ties, and more particularly in the classical languages 

* This ifl the name given to the tutors in modem languages. 
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and philosophy. The course occupies three yeiire. 
The plan of instraotion includes lectures, repetitions, 
home studies, exerciBOB in eompoaition and in preach- 
ing, &c. The school is divided into threo classes, 
viz. a junior, a middle, and a eenior olnsB. 

c. Lam School. 
The only condition for admission into tliis school is 
tliat the candidnt*, in case he he not a graduate, he at 
least 19 years of age. The course extends over two 
years. Instruction ia imparted by means of lectures 
and repetitions and practical exercises in the ao-called 
miMl cniirls, presided over by the professor, two of 
which are held every veek, and in which legal questions 
are discussed according to the regnlar fomiB of the 
oonrte of law. The students, moreover, form among 
themselves debating cinbs for similar exercieee. It is 
not unusnal for eminent law practitioners to deliver 
leotares in addition to those delivered by the r^ular 
professors. Persons who have strictly attended the 
whole course may obtain diplomas as bachelors of law. 
Throughout the United States the doctor's degree in 
law as well as divinity ia merely honorary. 

d. Medical School. 
The medical school is located in Boston. No con- 
ditions are imposed on admission. Inatraction is im- 
parted exclusively through the medinm of lectures, 
which are delivered five times a day during four months 
of the year. Opportunities are afforded for practice in 
dissecting and for clinical studies. There are two ex- 
aminations in the year after which diplomas of doctor 
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of medicine are granted. The conditions of admission 
to the examination are that the student shall have 
attained his twenty-first year, that he shall have attended 
the lectures during two years*, that he shall have 
studied three years under the guidance of a medical 
practitioner, and in case he be not a graduate, that he 
be able to prove himself a proficient in experimental 
physics and in the Latin language. Besides subjecting 
himself to the examination, the candidate for the 
doctor's degree must write a dissertation. 

e. Scientific School. 

No conditions are prescribed for admission. In- 
struction is imparted partly by lectures, partly in 
private to students desirous of obtaining a more pro- 
found knowledge of some special branch of science, 
and who are, therefore, termed special students. In 
the year 1848-49, the number of the latter was — 23 
in chemistry, 1 in zoology, 2 in botany, 2 in mathe- 
matics, 2 in practical astronomy, 1 in natural philo- 
sophy. The lectures are open to the senior students of 
the college or academic department also. This divi- 
sion of the university is, however, still new and unde- 
veloped. 

A chemical laboratory on a grand scale and with 
excellent conveniences for the students has lately been 
erected. The astronomical observatory is one of the 
best supplied in the world, as regards scientific instru- 
ments. In the other collections there is still much 

* Attendance at a similar course in any other approved 
medical school is considered equally satisfactory. 
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room for improvement ; nevertheless, the schoo] pos- 
sesses the most esseotial scientific apparatus, and a 
coDimcn cement is mnde as regards miueralogicBl anil 
geological mnseume, &c. The library contained in 
1849, the number of volmnes as follows, viz. : in the 
divinity department, 3000 ; in the medical department, 
1^00; in the law department, 1 3,000*; in the general 
department, 50,000; and finally, in collections belong- 
ing to various aasociations among the students, alto- 
gether 10,000— in all. 88;e00 vdnmes. 

Admimitlratum. 

The eooDomioal and general affiurs of tfae ntiirerritj 
are administered by a corporation, consisting of a pre- 
sident, five fellows, and a treasurer, beaiing the legal 
title of " The President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege." t This body has the right of filling up, without 
restriction in choice, any vacancies that may occor in 
its own number, and also of appointing tutors and all 
other servitors of the university. All matters concem- 

* The collection of law books is nid to b« Tem&ilablj good. 

t It is important that theae fellows should not be confounded 
with th« fellows of the English univenities. The metnben of 
the administrative bodj of Harvard Univereity who bear this 
denomination are elected among the citiHni in general, and 
need not even be resident in Cambridge, although long and 
numerous struggles were carried on with a view to render the 
right of election to a feUowship an eiclurive privilege of the 
professors or tutors of the univenity. Until the close of the 
last centui7, no example occurs of an; one being elected a 
member of the corporation who was not either in holy orders 
or a tutor of the university. Among members of the corpora- 
tion in 1800, then wm but one clergyman and no tutor of the 
university. 
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ing the appointment of professors and members of 
the corporation, or the introduction of organic altera- 
tions, must be submitted to the approval of the '' over- 
seers." This latter body, in which is vested the highest 
authority in the university, is composed of the go- 
vernor and deputy-governor of the State, the members 
of the Council of State and of the Senate, the speaker 
of the House of Bepresentatives, the president of the 
university (who thus forms a connecting link between 
the corporation and the overseers), and finally of 
fifteen ecclesiastical and fifteen lay members, elected, 
whenever vacancies occur, by all the remaining mem- 
bers. The overseers are bound to undertake every 
year a minute inspection of the university, for which 
purpose they elect committees from among their own 
number, to audit the accounts, to inspect the collec- 
tions and the special schools ; and they also appoint 
the examination commissioners alluded to above. 

FinaUy, the college and each of the special schools 
have a separate ''faculty" board, consisting of all the 
teachers and the president of the university, who acts 
as chairman of each board. On these authorities, 
each within its own sphere, devolves the duty of set- 
tling in the first instance all matters relating to the 
course of studies and to discipline in the schools, as 
also of granting licences to those who may desire to 
serve as private tutors in the university. 

In virtue of his position as representative and execu- 
tive of the corporation, and as chairman of all the 
various faculties, as also in virtue of special instruc- 
tions, the president has the supreme direction of all 
the current affairs of the university. He is conse- 
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qnenliy obliged to reside on the spot, end ia therefore 
proTidcd with on official residence. 

Ditciplitte. 

When matriculating, etuih Bludent binds himself 
Bolemnly to obey the laws of the naivenaty. The 
rules of discipline prescribed by these laws are verj 
severe, and esocUy such as noold be observed in a 
school. 

All cases of insubordination are submitted to the 
faculty. The punishments inflicted are — private or 
public wuniing (in tbe latter case an official intima- 
tion of the fact is made to the parents or guardians) ; 
deprivation of certain privileges enjoyed by the well- 
conducted students, such as pennisaitm to be absent 
fivm lessons, to leave town, &c., Stc. ; and imposition 
of extra duties, loss of prizes, &c., &c. Should tltese 
punishments effect no improvement, the delinquents 
are subjected, as the case may be, either to saspension, 
dismission, or expulsion. In some instances, snspen- 
sion means separatiDg the student firom ias class in 
some one branch of study in which he has been re- 
mise, and placing him under a private tntor until he 
comes np again with his comrades. Dismission means 
expnision for a determinate or indeterminate period, 
but with permission to return to the university. Ex- 
pulsion is absolute. Formerly it was cuatomu^ to 
inflict fines as a means of punishment^ but this has of 
late years been discontinued. 

I cannot refrain from giving the follovring short 
extract from the penal laws of the university, which 
will probably be read with interest, as it serves to 
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illustrate the strict manners and morals of New Eng- 
land. The offences for which students are subjected 
to punishment, are divided into two classes, viz. high 
offences and misdemeanors. The first class is again 
divided into several subdivisions, and embraces, among 
other things, indecorous conduct at prayers and in 
church, rude behaviour to the functionaries of the 
university, boisterous conduct calculated to disturb 
the inhabitants of the city or of the university, insult- 
ing behaviour to other students, &c., &c. ; also swear- 
ing, drunkenness, indecent language, dress, or con- 
duct ; continued extravagance after warning has been 
given, gambling for money or other valuable objects, 
intercourse with persons who have undergone sentence 
of expulsion or other disreputable persons, the posses- 
sion and use of fire-arms, visiting theatrical repre- 
sentations in term time, participation in any assembly 
within the precincts of the university in which intoxi- 
cating drinks are partaken of, visiting public-houses 
in the city for the purpose of eating or drinking ex- 
cept in the company of guardians, &c. 

Among the misdemeanors are numbered — the keep- 
ing a horse or a dog without due permission ; playing 
at cards or with dice ; smoking in the streets or in the 
grounds of the university; entering the chapel, the 
auditories, or any other public place, with a walking 
stick in the hand ; singing, or playing on any instru- 
ment until after a certain hour (six o'clock in the even- 
ing) ; talking firom the window to persons in the yard, 
or vice versa, &c., &c. All these regulations, it must 
be remembered, are binding on young men of the ages 
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from sixteen to twenty, consequently of the same sges 
as the students in oar univerBitiee. 

A great number of the students reside in ihe edifices 
that have been constructed for the purpose (such as 
Holworthy Hall, Stoughton Hall, Hollis Hall, and 
others), but pay a moderate rent, and must provide 
themselves with furniture, lights, and fiiel. Until a 
very few years ago, even the refectory was on the spot 
At present, the students are obliged to board in private 
houses, approved of by the heads of the university. 
One or more tutors and a proctor reside in each of the 
halb that I have mentioned, to watch over the main- 
tenance of order ; the proctors, who are four in number, 
performing the functions of public accusers to the 
university. Such students as may desire it, receive 
permission to reside in the town, but this is always more 
expensive. 

As regards the class studies in the college, the re- 
spective teachers deliver in every week or every month 
testimonials to the faculty, who then determine the 
relative order in which the students are to be placed. 

For the encouragement of meritorious students, there 
are several Ainds established, the proceeds of which are 
distributed as rewards, either in the shape of books or 
of money prizes, and which are awarded partly for 
industry and skill in general, or for a written treatise 
or Latin verses, &c., &c. ; and there are likewise seve- 
ral foundations for indigent students. 

Students belonging to other States, and whose homes 
are more than 100 miles (English) distant from Gam- 
bridge, are placed under the guardianship of an indivi- 
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dual selected for the oflSce, and called ** patron" (not a 
member of the faculty), who is to keep their money 
for them, &c., &c. 

Charges and Salaries, 

Each student must, on entering the college, give 
security for 400 dollars, to defray all the charges of 
the university during the ensuing course. The annual 
fees paid by an undergraduate for instruction, use of 
the library, and lectures, amount to 75 dollars ; rent 
of chambers, with attendance, 15 dollars. Board may 
be had in town for a couple of dollars a week. The 
diploma of a master of arts costs 5 dollars. The an- 
nual charge in the divinity school is 66 dollars. In 
the medical school— for lectures, 80 doUcurs; for di- 
ploma, 20 dollars ; for registering, 3 dollars ; for ad- 
mission to anatomical hall, 5 dollars. Special students 
in chemistry pay for instruction in the laboratory, six 
days in the week, during a whole term of 20 weeks, 
50 dollars ; and for the use of materials and apparatus, 
25 dollars*. In the other divisions of the scientific 
school, the highest payment is 50 dollars for the term, 
during which the student spends several hours each 
day under the guidance of the professor. The fees for 

* They must, however, themselves defray the expenses of 
all materials that are destroyed in use, such as glass retorts, 
earthen crucibles, casks, &c., &c. ; as also of the alcohol, pre- 
cious metals, &c., used. For three days in the week only 
two-thirds, and for one day one-third of the above sum is 
paid. 
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attending lecmrcB oa chemistry are 10 dollare, on all 
other siibjectiii, 5 dollars per term. 

The salaries of ilie professors vary from laOO li> 
2000 dolloTB. In the law school and medical school 
they are even higher. The president has, besides un 
official residence, 2500 dollars. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



YALE COLLEGE. 



There is but one other college in the whole Union be- 
sides Harvard College which can boast of a complete 
university organization, and this is Yale College, in 
New Haven, Connecticut. This institution has, like- 
wise, in addition to a college, separate divinity, law, 
and medical schools, as also a '' department of philo- 
sophy and arts," which corresponds to the scientific 
school in Harvard College, and, like the latter, was 
founded only a few years ago, and is destined for the 
reception of such students as may desire to obtain a 
more thorough knowledge of the sciences which, in 
our country, come within the domain of the philoso- 
phical faculty. Although less richly endowed, Yale 
College, with upwards of twenty professorships, main- 
tains, as an educational institution, a worthy position 
at the side of Harvard College. 

With the exception of these two colleges, in which 
the four faculties are represented, the divinity schools, 
law schools, and medical schools in the Union are 
not necessarily collected on one spot, and connected 
with a college, while, as far as I am aware, there is no 
such thing as even an approach to what can truly be 
termed a philosophical faculty. The name of university 
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oughty in hiot, to be given ezolnsively to iRioh iifttitir 
tions as possess the complete organization ; hA the 
appeUation is also sometimes applied to edno<WJ|pmi 
institutions that are nothing more than simple odkgei, 
and which either comprise none of the higher facoltieB, 
or, at the utmost, only one of these; and, on the other 
hand, sometimes institutions which are merely tenned 
colleges, embrace, besides the college, one or more of 
the higher fiEumlties. Therefore, if we wonld form • 
clear conception of the higher faculties in Amerin, 
we must examine them separately as special sohodfl^ 
holding no necessary connection with any muTersity. 

The "American Almanac for 1850," mentions 42 
theological seminaries, employing, in all, 118 teachers, 
aod comprising 1315 students. The Unitarians (who 
count, in all, 250 ministers) are here represented by 
59 students; the orthodox Congregationalists (who 
number, in all, 1687 ministers) are represented by 209 
students; the Presbyterians (who have 3956 ministers) 
by 513; the Episcopalians (with 1497 clergymen) by 
106, &c. Although this list is probably not perfect, it 
suffices to show how inadequate these seminaries are 
for supplying the requisite number of clergymen and 
ministers. If I except one or two sects, it is impos- 
sible that the clergy can be adequately recruited from 
these seminaries; and this is more particularly the 
case as regards certain numerous sects. For instance, 
the Methodists — the most nimierous of all the sects — 
have, according to the authority quoted above, only 
one seminary. This sect, as well as several others, 
have indeed, until very lately, attached but little im- 
portance to their ministers possessing a learned educa- 
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tion; of late, however, their views have undergone 
a great change relative to this point. The sects quoted 
above as examples, belong to those, the clergy and 
ministers of which are particularly distinguished by 
their general enlightenment and high mental attain- 
ments. A great number of the students in their 
divinity schools are graduates, and the theological 
course is of a very satisfactory character. 

As for the candidates for the ministry who are not 
educated in seminaries, these either study entirely un- 
assisted, or under the guidance of some minister, who 
imparts to them theoretical as well as practical instruc- 
tion. The examinations to which the candidates are 
subjected, and the demands made on them, vary in the 
different sects. As a general rule, the examining body 
is composed of men in holy orders. 

The circumstances relating to the medical schools 
and law schools, are pretty much the same as those 
just touched upon. The *' American Almanac" men- 
tions 12 law schools in the whole Union, having toge- 
ther 23 professors (some have only one professor each) 
and 414 students, and 35 medical schools, with 230 
teachers and 4564 students. The first -mentioned 
schools cannot, by any means, supply the number of 
lawyers required; and therefore by far the greater 
number of young men in the United States, who 
devote themselves to the law, pursue their studies 
either unassisted or under the guidance of some law 
practitioner. To persons belonging to this last-men- 
tioned class is entrusted the business of examining the 
students of law. 

The medical schools, indeed, send forth a compara- 
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of Bome flMuber of dMii own irabMiaa. ZniMi|-« 
m haTeahoody seen, Uwi ao dung i* OD* of lib* «» 
ditionfl £n obtaiiung the doom'! dsgne^ irinla dii 
degree in itself mtut not is AiMnM bo iqpoMA to b* 
a stnot gaaruitee lot the poaMrion of aefied fciow- 
lodge. Dnnelity. theinMiBolioBglvaiB Aoaedeil 
wiliiiiili ii iif e miml iiiMieliifhiliij nliiiwilw Ihn* 
■lieMl7 dtom, by me mmasJa, tfau ao om m B im mi ■• 
fixed fin adoiiaeion, and Aat iBBtraedoa is io^alii 
ocolaoTely through the mediom of leatnree, withoot 
Buy ezBnunation or repetition. The conree genenlly 
lasts two years, during fonr months in each year. 
During this period the student has to attend five or 
six lectures every day, and these follow so closely one 
upon the other that, when the clock strikes, the pro- 
fessor must stop, should he even be in the middle of a 
sentence. Everytfaing is evidently ananged with t 
Tiew to getting through the course as quickly as pos- 
sible, and without any consideration as to whether the 
students will he able to digest and assimilate the know- 
ledge thus crammed into them. When I add to this, 
that schools numbering from 400 to COO pupils very 
often have no more than IS or 16 dissecting tables in 
the snstomioal theatre, it will easily be guessed how 
much anatomical knowledge the students aro likely to 
acquire. The periodical examinations are exoeaeiTely 
superficial, end I need hardly say more on this sobject 
than that in some of the schools they are gone thiongb 
in thepreeenoeof thepro&ssorsonly, and, asl have boen 
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told, sometimes do not occupy more than one quarter 
of an hour. It cannot, therefore, excite astonishment 
that, in spite of what I have said about the studies, in 
one case that has come to my knowledge, out of 108 
students presenting themselves for examination, 101 
should have been approved. It is rather more sur- 
prising that any at all should have been rejected. 

In a word, although several of the medical schools 
in America have excellent teachers, from whose lec- 
tures a great deal may be learnt, and also possess good 
collections and desirable conveniences for practical 
study*, upon the whole these schools, judged as 
educational and examining institutions, are most in- 
ferior. And if America possesses any eminent medi- 
cal men (which I do not doubt), it is certainly not 
her medical schools she has to thank for this advan- 
tage, at least not directly. 

Among the special schools which I have been men- 
tioning, the theological are certainly the most superior, 
because the course is longer and the greater part of the 
instruction is imparted, after the manner of an ordinary 
school, by means of regular lessons and repetitions. 
Under such circumstances, a triennial course of di- 
vinity may bear very good fruits, particularly as the 
students have either graduated before admission, or 
have proved their proficiency in the humaniara. 

* The greater number, and perhaps all, the medical schools 
admit gratuitously, on certain days in the week, patients re- 
quiring surgical assistance, who are then treated in presence of 
the students. The schools likewise place themselves in con- 
nection with dispensaries and with hospitals, to enable the 
students to carry out their clinical studies in these. 
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Union, an not inferior to those of moat other oom- 
tries. In this respect, indeed, a oertatn ai^eaoii^ 
ought perii^M to be oonoeded to the clecgj ssd ths 
lawjMB of America, and even the medioai men »n, I 
believe, better than their repntation. It is not difiienh 
to explain these apparent inconBistenoies. 

A theoretical examination is but a very poor t«st of 
a man's practical abiUty. Daily experience famishes 
numerous examples of persons who have passed 
through their examinations with the greatest honours, 
who have, nevertheless, at a subsequent period of 
their Ufe, been found not only deficient in every prac- 
tical quality, but even to have lost all interest in the 
theoretical advancement of their profession. It does 
not follow from this, that theoretical studies are use- 
less as regards practical education. The principal 
question is, how tax the active circumBtauces of life 
are calculated to act as a spur upon men to continue 
their studies, to advance by means of independ^t 
mental activity ; that circumstances should he such is 
infinitely more important than that men should, at a 
certain period of their life, have learnt a certain 
lesson — be it ever so long a one — partioularly if, as 
soon as this duty has been iiilfillcd like an optit 
operatum, lessons, studies, and all interest in the 
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matter, be thrown under the table. If there be a 
country in which a certificate of examination be an 
absolute condition for advancement in the public ser- 
vice, and be considered as a merit which can be 
equalled by no other; in which this testimonial^ ob- 
tained in early youth, is considered as the mea- 
sure of a man's knowledge and ability at every subse- 
quent period of his life, however much he may have 
progressed or retrograded in the intervening period; 
further, if the laws should be such that, after a man, 
by means of his certificate of examination, and by 
right of seniority, has obtained a public situation, no 
power can remove him from it, should he even prove 
himself the most indifferent and incapable of officials, 
as long as he keeps within the letter of the law — most 
assuredly in that country, however excellent may be the 
instruction imparted in its universities, and however 
strict the examinations to which the graduates are 
subjected, the public servants will be found inefficient 
and careless of their duties. And if, in addition to 
these evils, personal interest be allowed to bear upon 
official promotion, then we shall find self-interest and 
charlatanism seated side by side with incapacity and 
indifference, in those places to which access ought 
only to be obtained through capacity and the con- 
fidence of the nation. 

In America, where such things rarely, if ever, occur ; 
in America, where every man passes for what he is in N 
reaUty, without being considered either better or worse 
on account of fortuitous circumstances over which he 
has no control ; in America, where public opinion 
exercises so salutary a control over persons and actions; 
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mentB md ooDBOtms than ttwafroontAMBtt i/ftejit- 
tetaoaai ezamiaation of a AeowtJaJ «t—Bar.^3t 
may be interesting to ofaaem dw pidtfio m mal a of 
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Vint, as regsrcb >tRteaB«D md adminatiatin'ibM- 
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wlwolof imblic Ufa. LagJaUtf r re l a w i ii btta^ -tib* to- 
Witatioii (rf Aa jnry, munoipd gemamuat, mmak^ 
tions for poldio paipoNi. all Asm xAr nana itf 
piaolioal metraoticm for tfie edaoation of able poblic 
serrants, fu more efficient tfaon theoretioal stadiee, 
and more particalarlj so, because they render serioiu 
study absolutely necessary for those who would sue* 
ceed in life. 

M. de Tooqneville has justly pointed oat the greet 
importance of the judicial office in America as cod- 
Bdtudng the chief counterpoise to the possible abuses 
and errors of popular power, and the extensive infla- 
enoe exercised by the judges can hardly be overrated ; 
therefore uotbing can be of greater oonsequenoe to the 
community iu the United States, than to have a 
corps of enlightened and upright judges. Formerly it 
was thought that this could be beat secured by very 
high salaries attached to the office, and more partica- 
larly by vestii^ the appointment of judges in the 
hands of the executive Qovemment, and by rendering 
the limit of their period of office dependent on no 
other condition than their own conduct Of late, 
however, the judges in some of the States have, like 
all other public Amctionariee, been elected by the 
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people, and for a limited period of office (as, for 
instance, eight years in the State of New York). The 
conservatives, and among these a great number of 
disdngoished lawyers in America, are, however, seriously 
opposed to this innovation, which they think is fraught 
with danger as regards the independence of the judicial 
office, and the mental culture of the men selected to 
fill it; aud it will, indeed, be highly interesting to 
watch the future results of this mode of proceeding. 
My opinion is, that the innovation is not so dangerous 
as it seems, although it may in the beginning (and 
more particularly owing to the opposition of the 
lawyers) be attended with fiome disadvantages. As 
regards the appointment of the judges by direct elec- 
tion of the people, I think there is much reason to 
look upon this as affording just as many (if not 
stronger) guarantees of a good choice as their appoint- 
ment by any other power. The appointment for a 
limited period seems to me, however, much more 
questionable, as it might expose the judicial office to 
become dependent on the political parties, were not 
all parties equally interested in the upright and able 
administration of justice. But, as I have said, the 
future will show how far this will prove a sufficient 
guarantee. 

The position of all classes of civil and ecclesiastical 
officials is such, that it must be important to them 
that no unworthy members be admitted into their 
ranks ; and the condition of having studied several 
years under the guidance of some active professional 
man, and of being subsequently subjected to an ex- 
amination by practical men of the profession, is no 
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doabt u good s gaanmtM of pnfiflieBej m Miy 
Ibecaetioal azammalion pHHdbefcn dw Aoal^flf ■ 
muToim^. And nnder the infiomea of Um momM 
s&d ezodleot apiiit that prerails among tb» jodgM' 
•nd olergf of Amedott, there era other iii^iomieat% 
beeidea thoie oonneoted with die etete of aooiety, to 
oootiiiiied theontioal Btodies aod intdtoetaiil pogna. 
The maoj distingiiiehed men— dietiiigDiijied not on^ 
tot piaotioal ahility, bnt fbr leeming and ^^^f-^ffi* 
■tteiiunents— of vium Amanoa oan boaat is the two 
proieasiom just named, sufficient^ profea that sn ax- 
smination for a degree in divinity or law is not a 
conditio tine qud non for Independent resesFch in 
either of these sciences. To those who have a desire 
for independent study and research, it- most in fact be 
very indifferent, whether at the period of their examina- 
tion they have acquired a little more or a little less 
scientific knowledge, provided there be afterwards no 
lack of induoemmits to, and opportunities for, such 
study ; and to those who have no such desire, it must 
be still more indifferent whether the lesson they have 
crammed be somewhat shorter oi somewhat long^, as 
it is destined to be forgotten at no very distant period. 
It is, however, as regards the medical profession, that 
the system followed in America seems most open to 
objections, more particularly as this profession lends 
itself more readily than any other to charlatanism and 
extravagance. However, although, both as regards in- 
struction and examinations, the medical sohools are so 
very inferior, the condition, that the candidate for the 
doctor's degree must previously have studied some years 
under a medical praotadoBcr, and have att^ided the leo- 
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tures in the school during two years, aflTords a guarantee 
of eflSciency which is by no means contemptible, and 
which is of more weight than it seems at first sight ; 
for it is impossible that any person who has the least 
interest in his profession, should not, during this period, 
have attained a very respectable amount of experience 
and knowledge. There is another point in connection 
with this matter that must not be lost sight of. It is 
not uncommon in America to meet with medical men 
whose career has been pretty nearly as follows. A 
young man in the country, perhaps a farmer, or a far- 
mer's son, is by nature gifted with that extraordinary ta- 
lent for the healing art, which is not unfrequently found 
even among otherwise ignorant quacks. Circumstances 
induce him to make an essay as a practitioner, and per- 
haps success acquires for him a certain amount of re- 
putation. Being in possession of that knowledge of 
reading, which the popular schools place it in the power 
of every man to acquire, possessing besides the love of 
knowledge, which is so common among the Americans, 
having further such easy access to books on all sub- 
jects as the public libraries and a cheap literature afford, 
he may in a short time make considerable progress in 
general knowledge and scientific culture. At length 
he determines to devote himself to the medical profes- 
sion, and in consequence binds himself to some practi- 
tioner under whose guidance he advances in the path 
of science ; and finally he enters the medical school. 
Now those who have seen the capacity for work, which 
such characters possess, will easily understand how 
much they may, under such circumstances, achieve as 
regards the cultivation of their own minds; besides, 
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he obtains his dootan'Bdsgngkfhfai^'ao'doiA^ilaal^ 
-oompeneatad for by Aw cpinkaai of jfMmftiam,-mA 
the praotioMi i^titttde, iridcb be y— i^ | iM ti yfc 
oonseqtmoe of hUi mtnzdl tiding T'l'^ ^ WMt- 
qneooe of the peonlur natan of bts yufcoMwl afa- 
ntioo. 

How suay a man in Eon^ has not, on Ae oon- 
tnry, baon iadooad to adoptthemefioal-oarMrfDKao 
other w aao n Aaa a partioalar taats tea bobm btantib of 
nttonl aoiMUieirtiiofa iflcmbiaaad'in themedinalamina 
at the nniTOBtyl Led on by thia laata, pada^ ha 
aoqaires a very oonriderable amonnt of knowledge; 
bnt when be ent«r8 upon the practical duties of a. 
medical man, he may neTertheleas find that the career 
has but few attraotiosB for him, and that his ptehini- 
□ary tbeoreUcal etadiee have been ao extensive, that 
they have left him no time for the acqaiaidon of those 
quaUficatioQa which must always be of tlie greatest 
importance in respect to medical practice, namely, a 
quick perception of the diagnostics of a diseaae, and 
that kind of ability which is expressed by the term 
" expertneBB." I do not mean to say that this is the 
general rule in Enrope, but merely state this to show 
that if in America one may risk Sailing into the hands 
of a medical practitioner with too little theoretical 
knowledge, on this side of the Atlantic there is an 
equal risk of falling into the hands of one who, with 
a great stock of theoretical knowledge, is very defidoit 
in practical sMU. 

I must not either omit to mention the powerfhl cor- 
rective against quackery oonstitnted by the medioa] 
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societies which have been formed in many of the Ame- 
rican States, and some of which are even of older date 
than any of the medical schools in the Union. These 
societies are entitled to confer Uoences to practise on 
medical men, and also in some cases (as for instance 
in Connecticut) to examine candidates for the doctor's 
degree ; and every regular practitioner generally seeks 
to become a member of the society. But indepen- 
dently of any power or authority with which it may 
be invested, the moral influence which such a society 
exercises over its own members and the profession in 
general, must always be great, and must contribute in 
no mean degree to uphold and to control the profes- 
sion. Several of these societies have evinced conside- 
rable activity, and have from time to time published 
their Transactions; but I cannot enter into details on 
this subject. 

With respect to all the matters touched upon in this 
chapter, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
older and the newer States. In the latter, the coloniza- 
tion of which may be said to have only just begun, it 
is of course very difficult, even as regards mere number, 
to supply the wants of the rapidly-growing populations, 
as to clergymen and medical men, &c. ; and under 
such circumstances men of inferior abilities must of 
course be accepted, and even acceptable. Were it not 
for the high degree of industry and of practical skill 
which every American generally possesses, and which 
renders him capable of almost anything and makes 
everything seem easy to him, it would be difficult 
to conceive how matters in that country could be 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

INFLUENCE OF THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS ON SCIENTIFIC LIFE IN AMERICA. 

The questioii as to the influence of the higher educa- 
tional institutions on learned and scientific life in Ame- 
rica suggests some very important reflections. The 
first point that arrests the attention in connection with 
this subject, is the very inferior position which lectures 
hold in the American universities as compared to those 
of Europe. *Here we are accustomed to attach much 
importance to academical lectures; and one of the 
chief distinctions between our universities and our 
schools of a lower grade consists in this, that in- 
struction in the former is given exclusively according 
to the acroamatic method. In America, the common 
school method, with its lessons and ^' recitations,'' is 
continued up to the degree of bachelor of arts, although, 
particularly as regards certain subjects, lectures are also 
partially employed ; and the same may be said of the 
theological and legal schools, and particularly of the 
former. In the medical schools, however, lectures are 
employed exclusively, no doubt to the great detriment 
of the students ; for as long as there is a question of 
teaching in the strict sense of the word, and of study- 
ing for an examination — whether this be of a higher or 
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a lower degree — ^lectures nro, in my opinion, a veryde- 
foctive moans of instmction. There is no method like 
the common school method of qiteBtioDings and repeD- 
lions for enforcing serious uml profounii study, bul of 
ooone i^iptied wuh nob n o dill Q M flni ■■ itaa son 
■dmioed age and bunHedga of A* pagUa omj neitK 
advisable. Evar; otfter nioda of ptoceaifiB g it HiUt 
10 indoM anpeiflaiali^ old irint is oaDed «iUBBia|. 
It is, bowoTO, vn&mSMa 'HM mA good may ha 
efboted by leotniM) and tbaj an of oouim ^inla ns^ 
pensabk aa ngaxda all an^geMi iriuoh infndn to ti 
illnatnted hj m pn n mU « hg odOmHamttwumA 
otgeots, wfaioh oannot be oosTeniently flxUlnted to the 
pupils elsewhere than in the lecture room. Indeed, I 
am BO perauaded of the tuefiilneas of lectoies, that I 
would wUh to see them introduced even into the lowest 
grade of schools ; bnt they mnst be osed witli modent- 
tion and only occasionally, and not so mnch on 
account of the actaal amoont of instrootion whidi 
they are calculated to convey, aa with a view to awakes 
and keep alive the interest of the pnpils, to intnidnoe 
new ideas and opinions, or to snggest hig^ter and more 
general views, &g. In the present times, when it is so 
easy to obtain good elementary woriu on all suhjeots, 
it seems to me quite Indicrons, that the chief oconpa- 
don of a professor ahoold be to leotiue year after year 
upon the elementi of a certain soienoe, paitioolariy if 
this science be not a branch of experimental pbilosqiby. 
Is it possible to imagine anything more weaiiaome to 
the lecturer, or more useless to the auditora \ Tet is 
not this the general character of the leotnrea in our 
universities ? 
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There is one particular reason, which renders it very 
unadvisable to attach so generally, as is now the case, 
the obligation of lecturing to the office of the teachers 
in our uniyersities. The chief aim of a lecture is to 
awaken interest in the auditors for the subject treated, 
and this object cannot be attained unless the lecturer 
possess the special qualifications required to command 
the attention of a numerous auditory. But a man 
may be an excellent scholar and an excellent teacher, 
without possessing that richness of imagination, and 
that wealth of ideas, which, together with some minor 
qualifications, are necessary to constitute a good 
lecturer, and through which he can alone produce an 
effect on his auditors; and if he do not produce an 
effect, of what avail is it that he lectures ? And how 
is it possible even for the best-qualified lecturer to go 
on, week after week, without being exhausted, and 
becoming indifferent in consequence ? In a word, it 
seems to me, that the nature of lecturing is such, that 
it ought by all means to be left to the professors 
themselves, to judge whether or not this mode of in- 
struction should be adopted. 

The reader will perceive that it is not my desire to 
depreciate the value of lectures as a means of con- 
veying instruction, but merely that the usual academic 
lectures should be superseded by others of a higher 
character and having a higher aim. Lectures of the 
kind I am alluding to are of the greatest importance 
for the development of a higher intellectual life within 
the dcanains of science, literature, and art ; but in this 
case the lectures must not be considered merely as a 
method of instruction, nor be used merely as ap- 
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pendages to higher or lower educational institadons. 
They must, on the contrary, he free and public — free, 
as regards the lecturer, bo that no man be hound to 
lecture, who does not fee! himself called so to do, and 
that ererj num vfao bdt ihe oalling I» not nspaU 
in to doing — and pabHo, so dut tibe wa^^ iiqMtai, 
which kotaiw an ealonlatad to gtra^ way, if pOBi&l% 
itrike enoryohord in the nation likely to viliBta at 
the tonoh. Let na nemr ibiget, nhat hiatotjr nd 
daily ei^Mrienoe teadua, that aoteoe, poeUy. ud art 
are not the eselnBTe pririlegea of uuimwtiaa, aeada 
mies, and eahoole, bat may and do fioniU) boyond the 
preoinota of such inslJtatioQS, and that tbCTefbie the 
means of awakening and keeping alive a taste for 
their coltnre, ought to have as wide-spread a sphere of 
action as possible. Lectures, the most important of 
these means, cannot therefore he considered aa having 
attained their proper standing, until, instead of being 
an obligatory part of the official functions of certain 
teachers, they have become the firee utterances of men 
feeling themselves called to the vocation — until they 
cease to be merely a part of a school method, and 
become what I would term, in the higher sense of the 
^mi, popular lectures. 

In this respect America, in which ooontry popular 
lectures on all subjects are very common, possesses a 
great advantage over Europe, although as regards 
academical lectures, she is ht behind Europe. I must 
not, however, be misunderstood when speakiiig of 
" popular " lectures, as being of mnoh importance 
with regard to the development of a higher intellectual 
life. By popular lectures I do not onderatand, any 
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more than the Americans understand, lectures in which 
the public are merely treated to a r^chauffi of the 
sumptuous fare enjoyed in the learned and scientific 
coteries; or, in other words, in which old and well- 
known facts are put forward in a popular form. Such 
ought not to be the case. Why should not the 
thinker and the investigator himself present to the 
public, through the medium of public lectures, the 
result of his researches, or his new ideas and views* ? 
Why should not popular lectures enjoy the privilege of 
being original? This privilege they do enjoy in 
America — at least in a great many cases — and the 
consequence is, that a few " popular " lectures exercise 
a much greater and more beneficial influence on 
scientific and literary life, than a whole year's course 
of dull ex'officio lectures at a university on the oft- 
repeated elements of one or another science. The 
popular lectures in America, to which I am alluding, 
may no doubt in some cases prove inferior, and in 
others they may be the utterances of charlatanism, for, 
as regards these lectures, as well as in all other matters, 
good and bad are mixed together; but gradually, as the 
general culture of the nation has risen, and scientific 
life has been developed, the popular lectures also have 
assumed a higher character. 

But although, for the reasons here stated, I see no 
ground to deplore the great dearth of lectures in the 
universities of the United States, as compared with 
those of Europe — and although I think that the former 

* Of course I do not mean that this could be done in every 
case. 
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may, in spite of this dearth, maintain tbeir pontioD 
as nurseries of science and literature — there are, in my 
opinion, other grounds for doobting whether tbosv | 
institutiona really anawor their object. It is 
known how Aapio A a at Hm fliiimpw Asm bill 
been oa Edr^ in all mtttsn wjating tcr tmrniim-mi 
litentnn, Mtd thit in • gnut -bubj mem Aaf'hmm 
eonteoted tbrnamtfrn wiA bo iro w in g ami in i illtrg 
This imiMka ■ alw enneed it Aa toat/SMim ii 
theiT leuned inititalioni^ putudt^ o< lliair oalhgtoik 
iriiioltlmebeea-acgaiuedaftac En^UmoMi. Aa 
in En^^d, bo in Amerkw, theM institatioBB ■» liltb 
more than seminaries for teaching the olasaioal lan- 
guages and mathematics; all other aabjects axe cos- 
aideied as sabordinate, and are treated with more or 
less negligence. Now, with all respect for the daadcal 
languages, and paztioularly for mathemadoa, as edu- 
cational means, it must still be allowed, that theae two 
branohes of science alone are not Buffident to satisfy 
the youthful mind's oraTing for intellectual food ; and 
wbateTer be the opinion on this subject, it oannot at 
least be maintained that scientific coltuie, as it is 
understood in modem times, is at all promoted by 
college education in America. Idolatzy of the classical 
langui^es la as common in the new woiid aa in the old ; 
and the only difference is, that the antiqiuted pedantry, 
which generally goes hand in hand with this idolatry, 
appears even more preposterous in Amehoa, in tbe 
midst of the fresh life of a new community. In 
Europe it is in unison with the many other antiquated 
forms and institutiona which are still upheld ; but that 
which in conaeqaence may seem quite natoral ben, 
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appears almost ridicolous in America. It is not, how- 
ever, difficult to explain how this state of things could 
be maintained in the United States, when we remember, 
as I have said above, that, as regards learning and 
science, but little self-dependence has been evinced in 
that country, and that the learned education has 
hitherto been, as it were, isolated and almost exclusively 
in the hands of some small private corporations, which, 
possessing the right to fill all vacancies occurring in 
the number of their own members, must have been 
peculiarly fitted to perpetuate old prejudices. With 
few exceptions, the learned educational establishments 
of America, although they receive public support, and 
are in a measure under public control, cannot be 
looked upon as popular institutions; and the conse- 
quence of their not being so, is at once rendered 
strikingly evident, when they are compared with the 
admirable activity and energy which reigns throughout 
the strictly popular division of the educational system. 
I entertain the conviction, that as long as the classical 
pedantry which now prevails in the higher educational 
institutions be not got rid of, and a more popular 
system of government be introduced, these institutions 
will never exercise that influence on the scientific 
culture of the nation, as, under other circumstances, 
they might and would exercise. If the same defects, 
which have here been indicated, be found likewise to 
prevail in the higher public schools, this is, I think, 
entirely owing to that want of self-dependence, which, 
as I have said, still characterizes the higher scientific 
and literary life of America. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that gradually, as the public school system extends 
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its action to higlier ^um, the ijitflm of ImimU — 
will adopt a new and mon e f& c ti Te fcim. 

Tliose who hare bad opport mul iaa of K¥M?iing 
acqaainted with the litentme of the Uaitol Slatai» 
oannot bat be Btnok with the eztraordintry impnna- 
ment that ^m taken plane widiin the last few deoaa* 
ninms, and oannot fiul to obsem that the prasent ■ 
frsnght with riofa promiHa as to the devdc^aaant of a 
more gmeral taste for litentore and aoiepM in the 
ooontry. That the Amerioana araitot aa jM flnAv 
advanced in tfus M^eet ong^ not .to.oaasa ■"»!»*» ; 
indeed then ia toon leaaon to be astonished that, a 
spite of all the obBtacles with whioh they have had to 
oontend, they should bave advanced so lar. Among 
the obstacles to which I allude, I may point to the 
dearth of scientifio museums, &x., and more particu- 
larly of extensive libraries, such as have been accu- 
mulated in Europe in the couree of centuries, and 
which cannot be the growth of a day. According to 
returns made in the year 1850, the libraries in America 
were as follow: — 38 State libraries, with a total of 
283,037 volumes; ,98 libraries belonging to private asso- 
ciations (including AthenEeums, Lyceums, Mechanics' 
Institutes, &c.), with a total of 662,229 volumes*; 
ll9coUegeUbrarieB,with 580,801 volumes; 134hbra- 
ries belonging to associations among the students, and 
containing 269,089 volumes ; 222 libraries belonging to 
special and incorporated academies, containing 815,287 
volumes ; 33 libraries belonging to learned societies, 
with a total of H3,676 volumes (in addition to the 

* Thii ntuin, I think, oan hudlj ba conwcL 
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common school and Sunday school libraries, which 
have been mentioned in the preceding pages). Very 
few among these libraries, however, are of any import- 
ance. Only four among the number — viz. the library 
of Congress*, one in Philadelphia, one in Boston, 
and the college library in Cambridge, which is the 
largest — contain more than 60,000 volumes. How 
very imperfect they must all be, when considered from 
the scientific point of view, I need hardly mention, 
nor either how great a drawback this imperfection must 
prove as regards scientific investigation and researches 
in America. There are, however, circumstances that 
give rise to hopes of a better state of things in the 
future, and first and foremost among these is the 
foundation of the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, and of the Astor Library in New York. The 
latter has lately been founded by the will of John 
Jacob Astor, who died in 1848, bequeathing a sum of 
400,000 dollars for the foundation of a public library 
in the city of New York. According to the will of 
the testator 120,000 dollars were to be immediately 
appUed to the purchase of books, and 75,000 dollars 
to the erection of the building, and the interest of the 
remaining sum to the maintenance and gradual exten- 
sion of the library. Of the Smithsonian Institution 
I shall speak hereafter. 

Of collections coming under the head of natural 
history, such as geological, mineralogical, and zoolo- 
gical, there are several very valuable ones, although 
none that can be compared with the best in Europe ; 

* This has since been partially destroyed by fire. 
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and these collectionB have of late years greaUy in- 
creased both in number and in riches, particularly as 
regards the natural products of America, partly owing 
to QD increased interest in scientific investigations, and 
, partly owing to the geological and topogrnpliical snr 
veys which have been undertaken in several Slates at 
the public expense. There are also a great number of 
coUocdons of scientific instruments and apparatus, but 
chiefly such as are used for lectures, and certjunly they 
cannot be compared with the bettor scientific cabinets 
of Europe. In point of observatories and astrono* 
mical instruments, however. America is siugalarly well 
supplied ; in several of her obaervatoiifls ore found 
some of the best and most expensive instruments in 
the world. The observatories in Washington and Cam- 
bridge can bear comparison with the best in Eonpe, 
and besides these there are several others, vbioh, 
though of inferior grade, bold a very respectable 
poaitioQ. Altogether it may be said, that in point of 
number, America is ,iicb in scientific collections, but 
comparatively few have any high scientific value. 

All the better scientific instruments are imported 
from Europe ; and tip to the present day the liigher 
branches of instrument manufacture cannot be aaid to 
exist in America. The inatmmenta made there are 
chiefiy intended to meet the demand of lectarers. It 
will readily be conceived, that it is not because the 
Americans, who excel in all kinds of handiorafts, are 
incapable of manufacturing such instruments as are 
required for the highest scientifio purposes, that these 
are not produced in the country itself. Indeed, proo& 
of their skill as mechanioians ue not wanting in roasy 
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Other directions;, but the importation from Europe of 
the class of instruments in question is only a further 
evidence of the absence of all artificial fostering of 
particular trades, every branch of industry being left 
free to develope itself according to the natural course of 
circumstances. When, therefore, scientific investiga- 
tion and general scientific culture in America shall 
have attained the height and extension which there is 
every reason to hope they will attain in the proximate 
future, then the higher branches of scientific instrument 
manufacture will also flourish in the country, and rival 
those of Europe. 

Among the causes which have retarded the deve- 
lopment of scientific life in America, must also be 
reckoned the want of men possessing the will and the ^ 
power to devote themselves exclusively to science and 
literature. Such men have hitherto been few in number, 
and, with some brilliant exceptions, not of very distin- 
guished abilities. That it should be so is quite natural. 
In Europe, where a numerous class of scholars have 
been reared by the fostering care of the Government in 
the midst of a surrounding mass of ignorance, this 
class may be looked upon as an artificial flower used to 
conceal the barren and sterile soil ; and as such it is 
connected by no natural ties with the general culture 
of the people, and very often does not even feel an 
interest in the latter. In America, however, where, as 
I have before said, things are generally allowed to take ^^^^^n/ 
their natural course, popular culture has been the first ^ 
step in the series of developments, and constitutes the 
soil in which all higher intellectual culture is rooted ; 
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and I have no doubl tbnt ihc plant that has ifans deve- 
loped itseli' will onv dny b^ar Btriking tcstHOfmy w the 
richness of the soil fiom which it has sprung. Ail 
GJ^s eeem, indeed, to indicnte tliat its budding time is 
at hand, and 1 have Uttio doubt that another genera- 
tion will sea it put fonh a richness of bloom, such aa 
Europe does not even dream of at this moment- 

I ant (juito alivo to the drawbacks under whi<;h thusu 
who enter the literary cari^er still suffer in America. 
The reader has had occasion to Icam in the coui^ uf 
these pages, that a simple teacher in a popular school 
is often better paid than mtiny of tlie professors of the 
tuuTersides, and this fact affords a good standard by 
which to measure the relative degree of patronage which 
is bestowed on popular educatioD and on a learned edo- 
cation in that country. However, it is not the vocation 
of common eobool teacher, but the higher rewards of 
the industrial and polilicai career, which in the most 
cases draw men of talent and knowledge from the path 
of literature and science. But this does not at all seem 
to me an insuperable difficulty. When the taste and 
interest for science has become more general and more 
deeply rooted, and, by the foundation of museums, hhra- 
ries, &c., the means of scientific investigation have be- 
come more acoesBible, the scientific talent in the ooontry 
will be developed independently of all pecuniary rewards. 
Indeed many circamstanoes have of late years con- 
tributed to awaken this spirit of progress in America. 
Among these are the frequent visits paid to Europe, 
whence the yoimg Americans bring back with them to 
their homes a more extended knowledge of the nature 
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and scope of scientific labours^, and a greater interest 
in them ; while also the occasional removal of some 
scientific European to America is not without an in- 
fluence f. 

Among the strongest inducements to scientific studies 
which have occurred within the country itself, I reckon 
the geographical and topographical surveys alluded to 
above, undertaken on a grand scale by the separate 
States, as also the scientific works which Congress 
caused to be carried on in connection with the surveys 
of the new territories extending along the shores of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The numerous staff 
required for these undertakings, although the scientific 
attainments of many of its members may not be of 
the highest character, will nevertheless in all probabi- 
lity form a nucleus around which all those who are in- 
terested in natural science will gradually group them- 
selves. Nt less important are the inducements to 
historic and philologic researches which have of late 
sprung up, and which have already borne good fruit. It 
is undeniable that, although the number of those who 
devote themselves to serious scientific investigations is as 
yet but small, it is nevertheless increasing in a remark- 
able degree; and although an exclusive devotion to 
literature and science has hitherto, by the great ma- 
jority, been considered incompatible with the duties 

* I could, for instance, name several young American che- 
mists who have studied in the laboratories of Europe. 

t The political disturbances in Europe, which force so many 
men of talent and information to emigrate, will, no doubt, 
exercise a great influence on the intellectual and artistic deve- 
lopment of America. 

8 
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wliich u oilizen owes to tie Sute, persons may now 
be met villi who have placed themselves in tliis 
oategofy. 

There is one iusHtutioo in America which promises 
to exerciao a considerabto influence on the devi>)opmeiit 
of science and of scientific Ufe. Tliie is the Smith- 
Honian Institution in Washington, which has only 
been in activity during the last few yeare, and regard- 
ing which I subjoin some notices. 

An Enghshman, John Smithson by nnme, having 
hoqueatfaed by will upwards of half-a-million dollars 
to the United Slates for the foundation in Washington 
of an institiini>i], lii-nring liis name, " for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men,"* and the 
trust having been accepted by the Oovemment of the 
United States, the learned institution in question was 
finally organized in IdiS. The Amd by that time 
amounted to 750,000 dollars. In virtue of the Act 
of CoDgrese granting a Charter to the Institution, it is 
placed und^ the direction of a " Board of Regents," 
consisting of the President of the United States, who 
acts as chairman; of the Vioe-Fresident ; the Chief 
Jostioe of the Supreme Coon of the United States; 
the Mayor of Washington (these are memberB ex 
officio) ; three Members of the Senate, and three 
Members of the HouBe of Representatives, elected in 
and by their respective houses, and of six other 
Members elected by the two houses concurrently. In 

* Smithson had nerei Wn in Americ» ; mad, u fu u I 
luTe been abia to lean, h« could have had no penoual raaKiii* 
for selectiug the United State* as the ex«cuton of hii nilL 
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addition to this supreme ruling body, the officials of 
the Institution are, one secretary, one assistant secretary 
(who is at the same time librarian), and an executive 
committee, consisting of three members. The Act 
alluded to above further enacts that a library, a 
museum of natural history, and a museum of minera- 
logy and geology, shall be attached to the Institution, 
and further, that it shall be provided with the instru- 
ments necessary for carrying on physical investiga- 
tions, as also that the delivery of popular lectures 
shall be included in its objects. The regular plan 
of organization having been left to the Begents, it fell 
happily into the hands of persons ftilly competent to 
undertake the responsible task, and able to dispose, in 
the most judicious manner, of the immense sums 
confided to them for the advancement of science. 
In connection herewith. Professor Bache, who was 
one of the Members of the Executive Committee, and 
Professor Henry, the Secretary, are particularly de- 
serving of mention. The detailed plan of the Insti- 
tution, drawn up by the latter, is a masterly document, 
in point of science, as also an excellent interpretation 
of the concise provisions of Smithsons will, and 
would alone suffice to show the high scientific position 
attained by the writer. According to this plan, the 
chief functions of the Institution will be to encourage 
original scientific investigations, to publish the results 
of these, and to issue annual reports on the progress 
of science. The transactions of the Institution have 
abneady been introduced to the learned world under the 
name of the '' Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 

s 2 
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lodge;" Etod researches into the naturcil history, me- 
teorology, &c., of Uie United SlaKs, have been com- 
menced under its auspices. No hiancb of knowledge 
is excluded Irom the sphere of the Inatitution. 
judicious economy, it has been possible, after erecting 
H stalely palace for the purposes of the Institution, 
and having m»de several purchases for the librarr, 
as well as for iUb collection of scientific iDstrumeiiis, 
to invest a sum of 6S0,000 dollars, the annual interest 
on which, amounting to about 40,001) dollars, is to he 
apphed to tJie maintenance of the Institution ; thi 
half beius uppropriaU'd V' thn extcuaiou of the col 
lections, the other half to the support of scientific 
investigations and obuervatioDB, the publication ol 
learned disBertationB, &c. 

There are several other learned and scientiBc instd- 
tutions in America with similar objects, but none cl 
them command as extensive resources as the Smith- 
sonian Institution. As regards their organization, 
these institutions come under two heads, some being 
organized somewfaat on the pattern of the old European 
academies of science and Uterature, others on more 
democratic and popular principles, such as obtain in 
the various modem literary and scientific associotiona. 
There can be no doubt as to which of these systems 
will ultimately prevail in America, and will be the 
most effective as regards the advancement of literature 
and science. I must indeed be greatly mistaken, if 
the civilization of the future do not everywhere pro- 
nounce in favour of the more popular organization. 
To render this more clear, I will cast a glance at the 
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learned and scientific societies of Europe, and at the 
influence which they exercise at present on the deve- 
lopment of science and literature in our hemisphere. 

It is impossible to approach without a feeling of 
reverence institutions whose history is so intimately 
connected with the history of modem science and 
literature, and with the names of so many individuals 
of high merit. Yet if, without allowing ourselves to 
be blinded by the halo which surrounds them, we 
examine them more closely, we cannot but detect that> 
*' there is something rotten " in these institutions, V 
which prevents their exercising the quickening influ- 
ence which might be expected from them in the present 
day ; and I have no hesitation in saying, that this is 
the spirit of caste which prevails in them, and is a 
necessary consequence of the manner in which they 
are organized. 

In the first place, I think there is not a single 
thing efiected by the institutions in question, which 
might not as well be efiected without them. They 
publish Transactions ; but are there not many instances 
to show that this can be done by others, as well as by 
academies ? They sometimes supply the Governments 
with information and advice on scientific subjects ; but 
might not such information be obtained from other 
and equally reliable sources ? Might it not, for in- 
stance, be obtained as well from the very same persons, 
who sit in the judgment seat in the academies, after 
they have dofied their academical uniform ? Further, 
as regards the scientific collections, the maintenance 
and extension of which are entrusted to the academies, 
it may be said that for this purpose funds are required, 
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inn not mimArmirm i^iutUjt i 

K«t8 giTw to Mienw «imI htnmg » dw Aat«f 
pnaea or pvomuarf w ii a t Mee ,te «ilX7i«g <oat iirii- 
peadeot leieuebee and i a TBi tigrtiw in Ak, (Inn ob 
no doubt Twy Talnablt and vtcy nncio— ly; hat Utttk 
iHrtbee&piowduioiitdaj, tfa«t inicnti6B and titaaar 
Mwoiitioas ota bold forth the nmo aveoongaBnli 
vithoat beiiig aobjeotad to u aeadsmia «gwiifitin> ? 
Bos iu< fix uHtanoe, the Botuk AwMUtiaB Car Hm 
Advuoament of Smcom pot CBrtb ft^e^m of aolii)^ 
ind weioised an inflaenoe wUsb bw aevtr bean ofodM 
by any MMtdrany ? If aaeb be the Wepamag, (tat i& 
fact only a ieginnit^ has been made as regaj^ the 
attempts to exercise, by theae means, an influence on 
the development of bif^ber intelleotoal life,) may ire 
not with good reason look forward to a new era in 
literature and science ? And may it not be said that 
the time of the academies has gone by, and that we 
ought to be on the look-oat for other means by which 
to attain the object in view ? 

While fully auknowledging the good that academic 
of Boience and literature have effected, we ought not to 
overlook the disadvantages accruing from the mode of 
their organization. These disadvantages are such as 
oould not hut arise when learning and genius were 
foroed into the narrow bounds of a corporation, dressed 
in uoiform, and even sometimes invested with political 
rights. Under such circumstances, it is almost impos- 
sible that intrigue, nanowmindedneBS, and the spirit of 
caste should not be developed ; and we ought not to be 
surprised at seeing tractableness and decorum more 
valued in academies than trae merit, and raediocritjr 
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and academical gravity more highly appreciated than 
true learning and genins ; nay, even mental incapacity 
and scientific and literary noUity making their way, if 
they be but accompanied by a sufficient amount of 
subtle party spirit We ought not to be surprised at 
seeing in these institutions a cringing respect for 
rank, power, and riches, nor at beholding the means 
intended for scientific and literary purposes used as 
instruments for promoting the ends of private favour 
or disfEivour, or of political intrigues. We ought not 
to be astonished at seeing dawning talent neglected, 
nay, even opposed, by institutions whose duty and 
vocation it ought to be to seek for such talent, and to 
rear it with fostering care, but which jesuidcally make 
it their business to " honour " talent when it has 
already obtained celebrity, in order that they may clad 
themselves in the borrowed lustre. Whoever is at all 
acquainted with the internal history of the class of in- 
stitutions to which I am here alluding, cannot deny 
that all that I have said is more than hypothetically 
true. Unfortunately, such things exist in reality in a 
much higher degree than most persons have any con- 
ception of. 

But if such be the case, we must not flatter our- 
selves that the consequences will not be felt beyond the 
halls of the academy. Moral disease is always con- 
tagious ; and the corruption, the existence of which is 
revealed by the symptoms to which I have alluded, 
must exercise as baneful and retarding an influence on 
the development of science and literature as the trade 
guilds exercised on the development of the manual and 
mechanical arts. 
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The Mseooes are QOlongat seontB known to ■ oflttaiB 
bioth^iood only, uid the time irill oome irlian tfaey 
will no longer thnTe within the moB^ eh^ter-hooan 
in whidi the sntiqiutsd gnild-apirit loTes to kei^ tba 
impriscmed. The time will corns when waentiflo mi 
Htenry deretopment will be placed on a jwfw&tr boi^ 
by wUoh I mean not only that they will exatite s 
more powerfdl infloeooe on all c l i — e a and indiridnali, 
but ako that they will be onltiTated and adTanoed by 
all. America, in paitionlar, must look forward to suoh 
a development on a demooratio fbnndacion; and, tor 
my part, I cannot doabt that the resnlta, shoold the; 
even not be felt for some decenniums, or even for 
some generations, will altimately incalculably exceed 
all the results we have ever experienced of the activity 
of oar present learned and eoieaUfic institutions. In 
America, in partioular, it will be proved, and, indeed, 
it has, in a measure, already been proved, that the 
more exclusive a learned or Bcieutific body be, and the 
more it departs from the democratic form as regards its 
organization, the less influence it will exercise on the 
advancement of literature and science. The mean and 
corrupting spirit of coterie cannot exist in America as 
long as the present political and social institutioDB 
prevail. 

Another question connected with the above subject, 
and which is of much importance, is, whether circum- 
stances in America are more favourable for the de- 
velopment of some branches of science than of others, 
and, if so, which are the branches that ore most 
favoured ? Those who hold the Americans to be pre- 
eminently a practical people— and the number of these 
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is very large — are generally inclined to think that the 
natural sciences not only are exclusively cultivated in 
America, but also that they form the most essential 
ingredient in the national culture. I confess such was 
my own impression before I visited the country, but I 
found the reality very different from my expectations. 
Although I had constant opportunities of admiring 
the fresh and active mental life that prevails through- 
out the country, and which reveals itself in all direc- 
tions, I was much surprised to find how comparatively 
low a rank the natural sciences held as regards this 
mental life. I have already shown that, although the 
natural sciences are not entirely excluded from the 
learned schools, the latter must nevertheless be con- 
sidered chiefly as institutions for teaching the classical 
languages ; and it is easy to see what a bias this must 
give to the thoughts and interests of the scholars. 
Further, if we observe what is taking place inde- 
pendently of this class, within the sphere of popular 
education; — if, for instance, we observe what are the 
subjects most generally treated by the public lecturers, 
we are surprised to find that history, philosophy, 
esthetics, in a word, the subjects which are included 
under the name of polite learning, occupy an in- 
comparably greater amount of attention than the 
natural sciences ; and if we look into the periodical 
literature, as well as other branches of original litera- 
ture, we find ourselves plunged into an ocean of poetry, 
elocution, philosophy, &c., while only here and there 
we see the natural sciences rearing their heads above 
the surrounding waters. Indeed, it is surprising to 
meet in "practical" America so many persons who are 
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quite at homo in all the theoretic&I-philosopbical bts- 
lems of Gonaany, &c. I do not, of course, meao to 
deny ihut America posaeagea tnauy very emiaent 
scientific men, and that the natural sciences also 
are very generally cultivated among the people ; but, 
as compared to other subjects, they certainly hold the 
subordinate position which I have indicated, and it is 
easy to discern to nhut side American civilization par- 
tionlari^ tondi. 

IfmisqiiiniBtatbeMBiMQf tbft ilate of diia(K 
we BbaU ftad that tfasy obMr rmiia m tba pofitfoil in* 
■titatioiu. Indepesdaotlj oF the iadapamnto to tbf 
Btady of rhetorio, hiatory, and pbiloMpfay, wMoh an 
held oiit by public life, there is another, and a deeper 
reason, why the "hninanitiea" must always maintAm a 
Buperior positioD in a demooraoy. In die ancient re- 
publics it was the same, and, when we oontemplata the 
height to which the poiit« sciences attained in those 
republics, we oannot help feeling eorpiised that the 
natural sciences should have made so little progreea 
among the people of antiquity. But the cause is this : 
in a detnooratio oommunity man is the chief object of 
interest, and therefore the studies which relate to man 
must have the most attractions. In an aristocratic or 
despotic State only comparatively few individnals are 
considered of any weight or value, all others are merely 
important in as far as they serve aa means for the 
attaiimient of some object, never beoause of their 
humanity, and to encourage inquiriee into the ct^a- 
cities and possible developments of the human mind, 
would be in direct opposition to the interests of such 
forms of government. The Emperor of Bussia will 
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certainly not be found to favour independent historical 
and philosophical research — a research which tends to 
show what man has been, and what he may be on 
earth ; but he will not object to grace his country with 
rich and excellent observatories, and to see the lustre 
of his reign increased by the discoveries of many a 
renowned astronomer, who possesses the quality, in- 
valuable in his eyes, of centring his whole attention 
on the heavens. There is no reason why he should 
not overwhelm with honours the chemist who analyses 
the minerals from his Siberian mines, in the miserable 
depths of which, however, languishes many an indivi- 
dual whom he has sent there to expiate the offence of 
having endeavoured to analyze the deepest and most 
sacred feelings of the human heart. He listens with 
pleased attention to descriptions of all the animals and 
plants in his vast realm, and encourages every attempt 
to improve the breeds of domestic animals, but let no 
one attempt to speak of or endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of his 60,000,000 Russian serfs. How 
different is it not in a republic, where the people as a 
whole, and every citizen in particular, is of infinite 
greater value than all the kingdoms of nature together ! 
It seems to me self-evident, that in such a State the 
sciences that relate to man must predominate ; and in 
America this is so much the case, that the interest felt 
in man seems even to be extended to his physical 
being, for although human physiology is not the 
science which is most cultivated, yet it enters much 
more into popular education than in Europe. 

But, however correct this reasoning may be, and 
however much some circumstances seem to bear wit- 
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DCBB to its truth, it wotild neverthelesB be precipilaw 
to conclude tlmt the natuml acieuces will nol thrive or 
attain any high degree of developmeDt in the Cmt«i 
States. If we hold in view the height to which these 
sciencBs have at pn^sent attained, and the rapid pro- 
gress which tliey are every day making, it is impos- 
sible to behave otherwise, than that, in spite of lesa 
favourable eonjunclures, tliey will lake root and flourish 
in all countries where liberty of investigation produces 
taste for investigation. Besides this, we must not 
forget the extraordinary inaprovemenls in all branches 
of industry in tlie United States, and the indmate 
connection wliicb exists beiivpfn iniHlem iriilustry anil 
the natural sciencee, a circumstance which is quite 
BufBcient to secure to these sciences every support and 
encouragement which they may require. 

All that has been said in this chapter about Htera- 
ttire and science may be equally applied to the fine 
arts. These also suffer, and will long have to suffer, 
from the absence of galleries, &c. ; yet there are many 
evidenoee which show that the fine arts also are in 
course of development When I mention — what wil] 
probably be known to the reader — that America al- 
ready possesses artists who have won a European re- 
putation, that it is becoming more and more common 
to decorate even private houses with works of art, and 
that annual exhibitions of paintings take place in the 
United States, I have at least stated some points which 
will serve to give an idea of the present state of the 
fine arts in America and of their future prospects. 

One of the two or three art unions in New York, 
and the largest in the Union, had in 1849 about 
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18^000 members. This union pays as much as 1000 
or 1500 dollars for the best pictures that it purchases. 
From this it appears that, although the fine arts in 
America are still in their infancy, they do not entirely 
lack encouragement. On the contrary it may be ex- 
pected that, in a country where the power of associa- 
tion is so well known, this power will be brought to 
bear upon the fine arts also, and will do more to raise 
them, than could be effected by the capricious support 
of a few scattered Meceenases. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



WANT OF TEOHNOLOO CCAL INaTlTUTIONS IN THE 
CNITED STATES. 



If, in my exposition of the educational means and the 
uatioiiiil I'ulturi.' ol' Amrrioa, ] have dwelt niucli more 
in detail on all that relates to the popular echools and . 
to popular culture, than on the higher edncatioDBl 
institutions and the higher mental attainments, this 
has not been only because tbe oi^anization of popular 
education in the United States is the most perfect in 
its details, nor either because it presents many features 
that are peculiar to America, or because from this 
Europe has most to learn, but also because of one 
oircumstanoe, which in America I learnt fully to under- 
stand and to appreciate, viz. the extraordinary and 
surpassing infloence whioh a high degree of popular 
culture exercises on the development of the higher 
branches of ednoatioD. Science, literature, and art 
may, it is true, be considered as only beginning to 
develope themselves io the United States; but it must 
be evident to all those who have had opportunities of 
studying the character of these beginnings, that tbe 
development promises to be rapid and of mighty im- 
port; as also that it is popnlar edueatioD, and the 
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means employed for the advancement of this, which 
constitute the chief motive power in this process of 
development. The same conviction is forced upon 
one, when contemplating the industrial development 
and industrial life in the United States. The present 
chapter — the last of this work — will he devoted to 
some questions connected with this subject. 

There is, indeed, little or nothing to be said about 
the technological institutions in America. There is 
not in the whole American Union a single technolo- 
gical institution of a superior character. All attempts 
hitherto made to impart technical knowledge through 
the medium of schools, have been disconnected and 
unsatisfactory. I have mentioned that a professor- 
ship in civil engineering is attached to the " scientific 
school " in Cambridge. In New Haven, and in con- 
nection with Tale College, there is a school of agricul- 
tural chemistry (founded a few years ago at the expense 
of the State), and there are besides some other schools 
of various grades in which instruction is given in prac- 
tical mechanics and in technology ; but these various 
attempts hardly deserve mention, in comparison with 
the studies carried on in the higher technological 
sohools in Europe *. 

The only institution of the kind in the United States 
which at all deserves mention, is the military school at 
West Point, from which proceed the officers for the army, 
and abo some civil engineers. This institution is sup- 

* At the moment when I was leaving America, there was a 
question of establishing a school of engineering in the State of 
New York, but I am ignorant as to whether the project was 
carried out. 
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ported by the central government of tbe Union *, and 
each State is entitled to send a certain number of pupils 
to it, the prEfflidont alao Imving the right, if he chooses, 
to nominate a smaller number of pupils. Places in 
this academy are much sought for. and tbe more so, 
becftUBe it is considered a great honour to have gradu- 
ated at West Point. 

The Calendar of 1849 comprises 218 pupils, divided 
into 4 classes, and tbe following masters, viz. : 1 profes- 
sor end 6 assistant professors in mathematics ; 1 pro- 
fessor and 4 assistant professors in natural pliiloeophy; 

1 ohsen-ator ; I professor and 2 assistant professors in 
chemi^■trv, miiifi'niof^'v, nod Si'uliip\'; 1 professor and 

2 assistant professors in military and civil engineering; 
1 professor (who acted at the same time as chaplaio) 
and 3 assistant professors in ethics and in tbe English 
language ; 1 professor and 2 assistant professors in 
drawing ; 1 professor and S assistant professors in 
practical engineering ; 1 professor and 4 assistant pro- 
fessors in infantry tactics ; I professor and 2 assistant 
professors (one for each branch) in artillery and cavahy 
tactics ; I professor and 2 assistant professors in the 
French language ; I fencing master. 

West Point is exclusively occupied hy the military 
academy and its appurtenances, and must in every 
respect be considered a military establishment. In 

* In addition to this military acAdemy, the eentnl gOT«ni- 
ment supports a naval academy for the education of naval 
officers (in Anapolia) ; but the latter is, as regards instruction, 
of a very inferior character. The pupils are admitted at a 
much earlier age, and are retained for a much shorter period, 
than at West Point. 
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addition to the personnel of the academy, it has a 
garrison of about 200 men. Military discipline, of 
course, prevails, and the inhabitants lead altogether a 
garrison life. 

The usual age of admission is from 16 to 21 ^, and 
the course extends over four years. The conditions of 
admission were originally placed so low, that in fact 
little more was required in the pupils received, than 
that they should have gone through a course in the 
common schools, and the lowest age of admission was 
fixed at 12 years; but of late years the examinations 
to which those seeking admission are subjected, have 
been so much more stringent that these regulations 
have been de facto annulled. At present those who 
would not risk being obUged to withdraw after a year 
or two must come to the institution at a more mature 
age, and better prepared. 

I have reason to think that the military knowledge 
acquired at West Point is of a very satisfactory 
character; but as the study of the preparatory 
branches, such as mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemist^, &c., and also the military sciences, take up 
a great deal of time, there is but little left for the 
actual technological instruction, and this little is chiefly 
devoted to engineering. The lessons in chemistry are 
not accompanied by manipulation or experiments, and 
it will therefore be admitted that, however excellent the 
academy at West Point may be in other respects, as a 
technological institution it cannot pretend to any very 
high rank. 

* According to the Calendar of 1849, only two pupils had 
been admitted under the age of 16. 
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gards the development of practical ability which far 
outweigh the benefits to be derived from technological 
institutions, however excellent these may be ; and this 
is a point which it behoves us continental Europeans 
to take into serious consideration. 

First of all, it behoves us to mark the general 
interest which is evinced by the Anglo-Saxon race for 
improvement and progress in public as well as in pri- 
vate matters. One can hardly be half an hour in 
company with an Englishman, and still less with an 
American, without hearing the word " improvement " 
pronounced, so much does the idea of constant pro- 
gress form part and parcel of the daily course of 
thought of every individual. And how admirably 
does not this spirit reveal itself in the details of 
material life, fix>m the neatness and comfort which dis- 
tinguish every private dwelling to the many excellent 
public conveniences which everywhere prevail, and to 
the wonderful productions of their industry ! But this 
spirit in a nation, which causes every one, and more 
particularly professional men, to be constantly on the 
look-out for improvements, and to adopt with fervour 
every opportunity for improvement in the practice of 
their profession, must of necessity create a desire for 
independent private study, which (as I have repeatedly 
said in the course of this work, and cannot too often 
repeat) is, after all, of much greater importance than 
all the studies carried on in schools ; so much so, in- 
deed, that the latter are of but little avail, if opportu- 
nities and encouragement for the former be not at the 
same time held out. 

If it be asked what it is that has awakened and 
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keeps filive this spirit in the An^flo-Saxon race, we 
shall find the answer Meat at hand. This spirit is 
nothing more than tlie natural consequence of political 
libertg, which inspires the individual with neif-r^npfrl, 
the first condition of progress, and which, when it 
prevails throughout ft nation, becomes « mighty lever 
for thi* promotion of ever new development and pro- 
gress — of Uherty of tradfi, which, by creating compe- 
tition, holds forth strong inducements for the acquisi- 
tion of ability, and which, by destroying all restric- 
tions and impedimenta, gives rise to that hope of 
success without which there will be no desire for 
improvement ; and, finally, of the habit of self-govern- 
ment, which, by teaching the people to depend upon 
themselves in all questiona of improvement, awakens 
in each and all that coneciuusness of power which is a 
necessary condition for energetic action, and with the 
power of action comes a desire for, and an interest in 
progress. 

There is another consequence of liberty of trade, 
which is of much importance relative to the suliject 
here in question. It is only under the influence of 
laws securing such freedom that the various crafts can 
be considered based upon their natural foundations, 
and that they can develope themselves in the order and 
according to the principles which circumstances pre- 
scribe. It is only where trade and commerce are left 
to develope themselves unrestrained by law, that cor- 
rect principles of political economy can generally pre- 
vail, and such principles exercise an extraordinary in- 
fluence on the advancement of industrial culture. As 
regards England and America, it is really curious to 
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observe how familiar the people in both countries are 
with the most common principles of pohtical economy, 
(but this familiarity is not in consequence of teachings 
in the schools), and how these principles form part of 
every man's mental Ufe, and are constantly acted upon 
in daily life. The principles of the division of labour, 
for instance, or such axioms as " time is money," are 
on the lips of every one, and are as frequently appUed 
as spoken of; and what an incalculable influence must 
not such a state of things have on the one hand on the 
judicious development of the existing branches of in- 
dustry, and on the other hand on the discovery of new 
processes, &c. ! This traditional economic common 
sense, if I may so term it, is another means of pro- 
moting industrial development and industrial culture, 
which is much more effective than any mere educational 
institutions. 

Finally, there is another circumstance to which I 
have directed attention in the foregoing pages, and which 
must not be lost sight of when there is a question of 
practical, and more particularly of technical education; 
I mean that quickness of eye and of perception, that 
practical instinct, as it were, by means of which such 
admirable results may be attained, even when it is not 
accompanied by any very great amount of theoretical 
knowledge, and which has indeed in actual life often 
put technical learning to shame. This quahty can 
never be acquired by study ; indeed, in as far as it is 
not a natural talent, it is simply a product of experi- 
ence, and therefore can only be acquired by early pro- 
fessional practice. Youth, it is true, is also the time 
for study; yet knowledge may be acquired at any 
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period of life, but I do not think this con be said irith 
eqaal truth of the qunlity to which I have just nlladed. 
I believe, on tho contriiry, ftud frequent exporicnoe has 
oonflimed me in dot b«]n( tint men mmftHuijwatii 
tbaj beooDM Ktteri; iQoapaoitaled tat pnotaral boiiwH; 
and I entwtaiiL no wey high e x yc te t iogB of tfa« pnw- 
tioal Kbilit; o{ tlioae whow tifs, andl they ars afwA 
of twenty yean, ii ^«at in tbeoietioal Btadies,^MNtU 
A«7 eren at the expinttioa of AeirBAool time, h* m 
poaaeeaion of a whc^e magazine of knoidedge. 

I have now indioated dw advantages irimh I ddak 
England and Ameiiea peaaeea aa fegaida pnecical edo- 
oataoD, and the miBtakee into which continenta] Europe 
80 frequently falls in relation to this point. In the 
latter oountiies inatniclioD is too exclnslTely of a 
eoholastio character ; and there is for too mnch learn- 
ing of lessons. If, for instance, there be 8 question of 
educating young men for a technical profession, those 
concerned do not allow themselvea any peace before they 
have ferreted out every branch of science which might 
possibly be apphed in the practice of this profession, and 
a theoretical knowledge of all of which seems to them to 
realize perfection in the case in question. The pro- 
fessional pupil is consequently made to take in such an 
amount of each science as is looked npon as constituting 
the quantum satis, and after so doing he generally 
considers himself so well versed in all matters, that it 
rarely occurs to him to begin any course of independent 
stu.dy- Then, also, he is by otliers considered aa well 
prepared, and then he is sent ont into practical life. 
Unfortunately it is but too frequently overlooked that 
the professional youth thus trained has been trans- 
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formed into a being of all others the least suited for 
practical life^ viz. a pedant I know some technological 
institutions of European renown, which, in point of 
organization and of the instruction imparted, are 
worthy of all honour ; yet it would much surprise me 
if the pupils who go forth from these institutions 
should prove themselves, as practical men, above the 
average, or even on a level with the average. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that a great many of them will 
turn out what is called technotogisU, i. e. men who are 
said to know everything, but who in reality know but 
little and are good for nothing; a class of beings 
which, in Germany, may almost be said to grow wild, 
but which in America and England are of very rare 
occurrence. 

I shall not, I trust, be suspected of being inimical 
to knowledge, or of being blind to the great advantages 
which industry has derived from scientific research, 
more particularly as I am holding up as examples 
countries in which the phrase, " knowledge is power," 
has become an axiom. I have only seized the occasion 
of holding out a warning against exaggerated theo- 
retical culture^ and have endeavoured to secure a 
hearing, by pointing to the results of a different system 
in England and America. 

Considered from the point of view which I have 
taken in the above remarks, America is after all not so 
deficient in educational means as regards the technical 
professions as it would seem at first sight In the 
high schools, academies, and colleges, students may 
obtain a very good grounding in mathematics, and 
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although the natural sciences have not assigned ib\ 
them ttucli a part as might eecm desirable in a procticil 
institution, some knowledge of them may, however, be 
obtfuned. In some cases the instruction imparted in 
these sciences is reallj very good, and it is bo mucb 
the more valuable as regards a technical education, be- 
cause, tut I have before stated, it is priucipally, or 
almost exclusively. MtQ physical branches of the natural 
sciences which are taught in the American schools. 
Among the educadoual institutions imparting such 
instruotiun us is required for practical purposes, must 
also be reckoned such as are very usually connected 
with mechanics' inatitateB, and intended for young men 
already engaged in some trade ; althongh these, also, 
can only be considered as elementary schools. If to this 
be added the influence of the collections in natural 
science and in industrial productions, to which access 
can be bad in the mechanics' institutes and elsewhere; 
further, the popular lectures and the number of booke 
that circulate in America, we find that there are abundant 
inducements to continued mental activity and study, 
and that the general culture of the nation, developed 
by these very means, acts as a wholesome stimulus on 
men of all professions to improve and progress. 

This last- mentioned circumstance, that is, the general 
culture of the nation, must after all be considered as 
the mightiest promoter of industrial development which 
America possesses in preference to other countries. 
The first and most immediate effect of this, as well as 
of the prevalent pohtical'and industrial freedom, is, 
that the operative, who works with intelligence, and 
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who knows that by knowledge and labour he may un- 
doubtedly improve his condition, really attains a high de- 
gree of skilfiilness ; and this is the reason why America, 
in spite of the very high rates, of wages, and protected 
only by very moderate duties, has been able to develope 
the considerable manufacturing industry that has gtown 
up in the country of late years. Another effect of the 
high degree of popular culture in America, and one 
that is not less significant and important, is the faci- 
lities afforded for the development of practical talent, 
for with such a knowledge of their mother tongue as 
is possessed by the Americans, and such easy access to 
popular works on all subjects as they enjoy, every man 
is enabled gradually to increase his stock of know- 
ledge. That the encouragements held out are active in 
promoting industrial progress, is proved, among other 
things, by the 1800 applications for patents made an- 
nually at Washington, although the greater number are 
rejected. 

It is, indeed, only popular education, which can, on 
a grand scale, enable real talent to come forward and 
place itself in the ranks of competition, without fear of 
being crushed under foot, or lost amid the multitude. 
It is only a high degree of popular culture that can 
call forth all the intellectual resources of a nation. 
And this culture will — I prognosticate it without the \*f- 
least hesitation — in a very short time enable America ^ 
to outspeed Europe in all the higher branches of civili- 
zation, if we do not begin on this side of the Atlantic 
to avail ourselves of the means which in the United 
States have already led to so remarkable a degree of 

T 
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development, and which are preparing a state of inoal- 
cuUble Mure greataeae for Ilie coimUy. • 

Among the literury instilutious founded with parti- 
oular regard to the promotion of industrial eiilerprise, 
none are more deserving of mention than the Franidin 
Institute in Philudeiphia ("The Franklin Institute of 
the Sliite of Pennsylvania, for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts"), and I will conclude with a few details 
relative to its organization. 

This institute was founded by a private society, and 
was afterwards incorporated by the State. The society 
consists of itKiTiufncturiT!^, craftsmen, and others inte- 
rested in the progress of the mechanical arts. The 
general concerns are managed by a board of managers 
consisting of Hi members, two-thirds of whom must 
be practical mechanics or manoiacturers. Special com- 
mittees are elected for all special objects comprised 
within the society's sphere of activity. Id addition to 
its paying members, the society nominates honorary 



In many respects the institute resembles the common 
mechanics' institutes, and like the latter it has a library, 
reading-rooms, and technical-scientific collections, as 
also an evening school (but only a drawing school) ; 
and it likewise causes lectures to be dehvered on sub- 
jects connected with chemistry, the physical sciences, 
and mechanics. But the Franklin Institute extends 
its activity to higher matters also. In the first instance 
it undertakes, on certain conditions, to examine and 
prunotmce judgment on every new invention submitted 
to it, and it iurtber bestows medals and money prizes 
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— for which an especial fund is established — for all 
such inventions as it considers deserve especial en- 
couragement Secondly, it issues a journal of arts 
and sciences^, and gets up every year an exhibition of 
American manufactures. Finally, it has, partly at the 
public request, undertaken to conduct several technical 
and scientific inquiries of much importance. By these 
various means the institute has effected much good as 
regards the development of mechanical arts. 



* The joxumal of the Franklin Institute is well known in 
Europe. 
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Number of Immigrants into the United States from 
Sept. 1848 to Sept. 1849. 



(According to the American Almanack.) 

Passeugers arrived in Maine 

New Hampshire 
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Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia . 
South Carolina 
Georgia . 
Alabama 
Florida . 
Louisiana 
Texas 



Total 



4.776 

14d 

29,780 

110 

213.736 

16.511 

8,072 

372 

1.008 

209 

172 

75 

25.209 

439 

299.610 



By far the greater number of immigrants are Irish; 
after these come Germans. English, and Scotch. All other 
nations together constitute but a very small proportion of 
the total number. 
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Nan^r of CAiirc/iM and MinUuni in the United SiaUt 
belon^ttg to the Religioui Sfcts named below. 

(From the Amciicim Alnmuuk.) 

ChuRbw. Xiniittrk 

Buptista 14,318 HMl 

MetbodUta 7.3(i7 

PresbyteriaiiB 6,137 l.OSi 

Congregatioualiats (Orthodox) 1.071 l.Ot^T 

Ditto {Unitarian) 34& 3S« 

Protestant Episcopalians 1,393 1,4U7 

lioniati Catholics .... 1.073 l.OPI 

Umversaliste 1,104 700 

Lutherans 1,604 693 

Reformed 643 593 

Mennonites 400 it50 

Swedenborgians 43 30 

Hermhuts 33 34 



TabU of Population in the United State*, aeeordmg to the 
Cenna of 1850 (not ineluding the Statei and Terriioriet 
of California, Texat, Neie Memco, Oregon, Utah, Minne- 
lota, and the Colmnbia Dietrict). 

■■) 





Maine . 


683,186 


New Hampshire 


317.M4 


Vermont 


313,811 


Maseachusetts 


094,499 


Rhode Island 


147,644 


Connecticut . 


870,791 


New England 


. 8,737.697 
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Brought forward 


2,727,597 


New York . 


• 


3.097,394 


New Jersey 


. 489,333 




Pennsylvania 


.2,311,786 


2,801,119 


OBio . 


. 1,956,108 


Michigan 


. 397,654 




Indiana 


. 988,416 




Illinois 


. 851,470 




Wisconsin 


. 305,191 




Iowa . 


. 192.214 


4,691,053 


Free States 
Delaware 


# 


• • 

. 91.535 




Maryland 


. 583,035 




Virginia 


. 1,421,661 




North Carolina 


. 868,903 




South Carolina 


. 668,507 




Georgia 


. 905,999 




Florida 


. 87,401 




Alabama 


. 771,671 




Mississippi . 


. 606,555 




Louisiana 


. 511,974 




Arkansas ^ . 


. 209,639 




Missouri 


. 682,043 




Tennessee . 


. 1,002,625 




Kentucky . 


. 982.405 




Slave States 




9,393,953 


• 




22,711,116 
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